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BUFFALO’ 


Silent Cutters, Mixers, Air Stuffers, Grinders 


THE CLIMAX OF 65 
YEARS OF PROGRESS 
IN MANUFACTURING 
SAUSAGE MACHINERY! 














“BUFFALO” 
Self-Emptying M IX@,| j N a Ss Meat Grinder for 
Silent Cutter ~ quality pork sausage. 
Made in 3 sizes. Made in 5 sizes. 


Also made in 7 sizes — 
without self -emptying 


ai UALITY 
“BUFFALO” wy NUR Y Nel a 


Meat Mixer with 
motor or pulley. at VEEXY 4 ol ok Y am / 


Made in 5 sizes. 


¥ produci ng 


“BUFFALO” 


Stuffer, Air or 
Hydraulic. 


Made in 5 sizes. 


The Unqualified Choice of America’s most 
prominent, successful packers and sausage makers 


JOHN E. SMITHS SORS CO. 


“log 3 Seem, Se Ay? 


Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 
Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St., Phone Boulevard 9020 
Western Office: 1316 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Canadian Office: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario 
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LINK-BELT 


Chains — Conveyors 


Assure economical and dependable handling and 
power transmission services throughout your plant 
= ae with Link-Belt equipment. It will give maximum 
No, 88-4126 chain with rigid side fingers spaced . 4 

every 96 inches, handling hog carcasses from efficiency at the lowest cost . . . with first cost and 
see raPe do aedaan mais:tenance considered. And as the Link-Belt line 
is complete, you can depend upon the recommenda- 
tions of Link-Belt engineers being impartial, 
whether they involve the application of a complete 

system or merely the furnishing of parts. 


LINK - BELT COMPANY 


CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
Offices in Principal Cities 


> 
Stock of sprocket wheels. Typical of the large 
stocks of accessories—carried at convenient 
locations. 
The Link-Belt meat slicer for bacon, beef and 
fresh cuts. A high speed, dependable machine, 
made in 6 models. Send for Bulletin B-15, 


As the pioneer manufacturer of sprocket chains, Link-Belt has developed many special 
types for all conveying and power transmission services throughout the packing plant. 
Their use will assure continuous dependable operation of your equipment. 


4838 














ZA 
Elevators, conveyors and bucket carriers for 
handling coal and ashes, 


Link-Belt Slat Type Conveyor, with flared ends, Link-Belt galvanized steel slat conveyors handling meat through cutting operations. These con- 
handling cattle paunches through Government veyors are all equipped with Promal (the stronger, longer-wearing metal) Chains. The Ham 
Inspection. Trimming Table (right) is equipped with Stainless Steel Slats. 

i ee 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Vol. 89, No. 18. Published every Saturday by The National Provisioner, Inc., 407 S. Dearborn S8t., 
Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class matter, Oct. 8, 1919, at the post office at Chicago, Ill, under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription Price: United States, $3.00; Canada, $6.50, including duty. All foreign countries in Postal Union, $5.00. 
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COMPLETE STOCK 
of Bags for 


Ham — Cali — Butt — Ham 
Boiling — Frank — Pig — 
Bacon Slab — Pork Loin — 
Beef Hind — Beef Fore — Rib 
— Chuck — Full Loin — Short 
Loin — Round — Whole Lamb 
— Sheep — Veal Hind — Veal 

Fore — Full Calf — Freezer 
Box Liner — Barrel or Tierce 

Liner 


Also Tubing in Rolls 


Cattle Wipe — Butt and Ham 
Tubing — Butt String — Tub- 
ing for Quick Frozen Cuts 


Samples on Request! 


, FRED C. 


wire mar 222 W. Adams Street 
Selling Agent: THE ADLER COMPANY Cincinnati 
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plus CHARACTER 


Just as those colorful knights of old clad 
themselves in protective, yet handsomely 
decorated armor, so today progressive pack- 
ers choose Stockinette Bags to safeguard as 
well as enhance the appearance of their 1 Se, 


products. AN i 
In Stockinettes, as in every line, there is a ~ EAN i ie 
difference in quality and appearance. Every UIA ON AWN yA 
operation in the production of our Stock- iN x Mk mn AN xe an 
inettes is carefully supervised by our exclu- He RNY Wy 
sive QUALITY-CONTROL plan. Practically \ Ree 
all operations are automatic thus eliminating 
variations in product caused by human con- 


trol. Continuous production methods result 
in every Stockinette Bag being absolutely 


uniform as to size and length —a perfect fit 
always — your positive assurance of getting 
exact duplications every time you re-order! 
In justice to your business all your meat 
products should be covered with these effi- 
cient yet economical Stockinettes. They fully 
protect meats from getting bruised, rubbed 
or soiled from handling or ordinary shipping. 
Desirability for your product will be greatly 
increased because it reaches the retailer’s 
counter clean, fresh, attractive and in the 
best condition for selling. 




















Sil 





























Stockinettes are actually one of the most 
profitable investments in the meat packing 
industry. The minimum amount of trim- 
ming required by a Stockinetted ham 
easily repays the cost of the bag. The 
considerable waste of franks without bags 
makes Frank Bags a necessity from the 
economical point of view. 























Now is the time to increase production effi- 
ciency and improve your product — both in 
quality and appearance! 





Write for samples and complete details! 


CAHN «me. 


Chicago, Illinois = 


The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 
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N EXTRA CHECKIN 


We realize that you’ve heard tempt- 
ing claims before, claims that failed 
to stand up. The difference is this, 
however — NUSOY makes gocd on 
every claim. It assures a good, firm 
product when ready for cooking or 
baking because of remarkable binding 
qualities. All natural juices, fat and 
moisture are retained in the loaf, thus 
maintaining quality. The exceptional 
moisture absorbent powers of NUSOY 
provide extra profits. Quality and 
flavor of the product are improved. 
Food value is maintained. 


NUSOY is equally good for all sau- 
sage varieties. Where cereal is per- 
mitted, NUSOY offers remarkable 
advantages that astonish sausage- 
makers. Stuffed sausage takes a fine 
smoke, with definitely reduced shrink. 
Casings stuff tight and smooth, with- 
out wrinkles. Yields are increased. 
We will gladly send a generous test 
sample of NUSOY for trial in your 
own plant. There is absolutely no 
obligation, positively no risk. NUSOY 
must make good or we will! Write 
for complete details today. 
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KIN EVERY BAG OF 








NUSDY 


NUSOY is made 
primarily for human 
use by a patented 
process in a new 
plant. Special ma- 
chinery costing more 
than half a million 
dollars is used in the 
production of this 
new superior prod- 
uct. A Dun and 
Bradstreet report 
will convince you of 
our ability to back 
our claims. 


NUSDY 


In effect, NUSOY puts a profit check in every bag. Used in 
meat loaves, NUSOY assures a superior product with con- 
sistently high quality and because of the remarkable absorb- 
ing power of this absorbent-binder it assures a far greater 
yield at practically the same cost as in customary produc- 
tion methods. 


NUSOY requires no radical change of plant procedure and 
necessitates no skill in using. It has truly superior qualities 
that assure a superior product; handsome and naturally 
colored, with great improvement in keeping qualities and 
appearance. NUSOY combines all desirable features — 
moisture and fat retention, binding qualities, shrink check- 
age, appearance and adaptability. NUSOY loaves form a 
crust and bake like bread. After cooking or baking, troubles 
with slimy or greasy looking loaves are over. 


The most skeptical users are astonished at the remarkable 
results assured by NUSOY. Regardless of the experiences 
you have had or the claims you have heard about supposedly 
similar products, we invite your inquiry — fully confident 
that NUSOY will make good on every claim, and more. 
Results are guaranteed. NUSOY must make good or we 
will! 






AMERICAN SOYA PRODUCTS CORP. 


Evansville, Indiana 










wore 
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NEW SAFETY “BOSS” BEEF AND 
HOG HEAD SPLITTERS 


No. 398-A Beef Head 
Splitter 


Entirely new in design, it embodies fea- 
tures that could not be built into our earlier 
type construction. 


The motor is mounted on the underside 
of the top casting and drives thru Sykes 
Herringbone gears and worm gear reducer 
(fully enclosed in oil-tight housing) to ec- 
centric cams. The steel yoke operates from 
these cams, raising and lowering the knife 
arm. 

The knife arm is of forked design, having 
two bearings on the cold rolled steel hinge 
pin. This construction eliminates the spring 
from the knife arm. 

The cutting is done on a grooved formica 
block. 


No. 97-A Hog Head 
Splitter 


This machine embodies the same drive 
and knife arm construction as No. 398-A. 

Both machines have motors equipped with 
magnetic disk brakes. The two large mush- 
room buttons at the front of the machine 
control the motors instantaneously. 

The machines can be set for the knife arm 
to operate continuously or they can be set 
so that the knife arm makes one complete 
stroke from the position shown and then 
stops. 


The Hog Head Splitter has an opening 
in the top thru which the snout drops into 
container which can be set at the end of dis- 
charge chute. 


USE THE “BOSS” 
AND SAVE THE LOSS 


+4 a 2 e e ’ 
cy The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 
3907-11 S. Halsted st. Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 1972-2008 Central Ave., @| 
Chicago, Illinois Sausage Making, Rendering Cincinnati, Ohio A 
> be BOSSA iw 
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$00 “BOSS” DEHAIRERS NOW 
DAILY OPERATION 


WHY? 


BECAUSE: “BOSS” Dehairers are built in 
16 standard capacities, ranging from 40 hogs 
per hour to 750 hogs per hour. 


This means that we have a standard ma- 
chine that fits right into your individual re- 
quirements. 


You are not taking a chance that the ma- 
chine will do what you want it to do. Every 
“BOSS” Dehairer is rated under capacity. 
This means the machine we recommend for 
your plant will more than serve your specified 
capacity. 


3907-11 S. Halsted St., 
Chicago, Illinois 





COST? Figured over a period of five years 
the “BOSS” Dehairer is by far the cheapest. 

BECAUSE: “BOSS” Dehairers are built 
rugged, require less horse power per hundred 
hogs per hour and fewer hand shavers after 
the hogs leave the dehairer. 

Orders for repair parts are as scarce as 
hens’ teeth. 

“BOSS” Belt Scrapers clean from 10,000 to 
100,000 hogs per set, depending upon the size 
and capacity of the dehairer. 

Use only “BOSS” BELT SCRAPERS with 
hardened steel claws on “BOSS” Dehairers. 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 
Sausage Making, Rendering 


1972-2008 Central Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


BQ: 
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—but how important! 


Without a properly designed and perfectly func- 
tioning propeller, no plane can attain its full 
efficiency — just as perfectly prepared sausage 
cannot win sales and produce profits unless the 
SEASONING used imparts a true, delicious, ap- 
petizing flavor. 

“Cheap” seasonings cannot add the zestful flavor 
and perfect quality that H. J. Mayer Special 
Sausage Seasonings assure—and they cannot 
guarantee maximum sales and profits. Like a 
misfit propeller, they are more detrimental than 
helpful. Mayer Seasonings provide an added im- 
petus to sales and give your product a definite 
competitive advantage because the flavor is right; 
an advantage that adds greatly to profits. 


Seasoning is only a small part of 
your sausage— but how important! 


Sly salesmen of “cheap” seasonings sometimes 
cleverly stress barrel costs to divert attention 
from the important subject of RESULTS. Just 
remember that results are guaranteed with 
MAYER Seasonings— BETTER. PRODUCT, 
FINER FLAVOR and INCREASED SALES. 
And when you figure the seasoning cost per pound 
of sausage and find that the actual difference 
between Mayer Special Sausage Seasonings and 
the lowest prices quoted amounts to only 1/14c 
per pound of sausage—only $00.000714 — you'll 
agree that the difference is far too small to risk 
using anything but the best —- MAYER Season- 
ings. Complete details and generous test samples 
gladly sent. Write! 
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NEVERFAIL 


NEVERFAIL is the perfect cure. Produced under 
strict laboratory control, NEVERFAIL never varies, 
is positive in action, economical, convenient and sales 
producing. It assures perfect, uniform quality in 
cured meats and produces a full cure in shorter time 
and at less cost. It develops the binding qualities 
of the meat, assures a deliciously mild and uniform 
flavor, produces superior quality and appetizing ap- 
pearance. It defies imitation. Users of NEVERFAIL 
are consistently producing an appetizing, appealing 
product that sells at a price premium and brings in 
profits. 


Together with all its advantages, NEVERFAIL is 
comparatively low in cost. The difference in curing 
cost per pound between NEVERFAIL and inferior, 
unknown curing materials is only 3/20c— only 


$00.0015! This difference is far too small to justify 


using unsatisfactory substitutes; too small to jeopard- 
ize sales, volume and profits. 


Use NEVERFAIL for all curing requirements. 


Samples of The Perfect Cure will be gladly sent for 
test purposes. Write! 


n.d. MAYER © SONS CO3 
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There’s a reason 
for Mayer quality 


It is a definite fact that Mayer Prod- 
ucts are more carefully prepared and 
closely controlled than any of their 
many imitators. Finer raw materials 
are used, greater care is exercised in 
selecting ingredients, grinding and 
preparation are more thorough, blend- 
ing and compounding are handled 
with greater precision. 


The foundation of all successful, 
permanent business is QUALITY. It 
is more necessary than ever before to 
produce quality products if sales and 
profits are to be maintained, and that 
is why you can’t risk using anything 
but genuine H. J. MAYER Products. 


The constructive advice of the prin- 
cipals of the Mayer Organization — 
sausage making and curing experts — 
is available to you. Without obliga- 
tion, suggestions will gladly be sub- 
mitted for formulating new products, 
adding zest to old ones, improving 
quality and appearance of sausage or 
for increasing efficiency of curing 
operations through the use of Mayer 
Products. Write for details. 





Makers of the genuine H. J. Mayer Special Frankfurter, Bologna, Pork Sausage (with and without 
sage), Braunschweiger Liver, Summer (Mettwurst), Chili Con Carne, Rouladen Delicatessen, Wonder 
Pork Sausage Seasonings and NEVERFAIL Curing Compound. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Plant — Windsor, Ontario 


{ 
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THE SCIENTIFIC MEARE 


The proper selection of your plates 
and knives is most essential. There are lar 
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different makes and styles of grinder - 

plates on the market, with high sounding m8 

names and hollow guarantees. The C. D. Pl: 

Angle Hole Reversible Plates and O. K. ma 

Knives with changeable blades have the 

proven their superiority. ma 

No. 1—Special hat 
Send for price list, information and pamphlet ver 

“How to Take Care of the Grinder” = 


THE SPECIALTY|MI 


Chas. W. Dieckmann Tel. LAKeview 4325 § 2021 G 








2C-D<|| 0 


PLATE 




















O. K. No. 5 KNIFE 
Showing one blade detached 


No. 5—Special, Angle Hole No. 6—1” Square Holes, Reversible 
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AGRINDER PLATE ana KNIFE | 























es Under severe tests made in all the 
vi large packing plants with different styles 
and makes of plates and knives, foreign 
“ and domestic, all advertised as being the 
ng best, the results showed that the C. D. 
D. Plates outlasted any two plates on the 
K. market. Proven by these facts, all of 
ve the large packers and prominent sausage | 
makers, and thousands of retail markets ’ riage 
have adopted the C. D. Angle Hole Re- “and Fite One Pisce Test Steel 
let versible Plates and the O. K. Knives with 
changeable blades as their standard 
equipment. 
TYIMFRS. SALES CO. 
w 4325 § 2021 Grace St. Chicago, Ill. 
No. 6—%” C-D, Angle Hole Re- 
versible D-Plate for Sander Grinder 
THE 
D(|LO-K 











SUPERIOR No. 6 KNIFE 


Showing one blade detached salina + oe 1 ineaacmanand 












X 
* ¢-2” Holes, Reversible No. 600—5/64” V Tapered Holes, No. 600—V %” Cutting Side, 
2%” Cutting Surface Tapered Holes 
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GLOBE EQUIPMENT 


Send 
for your FREE Copy 


GLOBE packingplant equipment is designed to 
increase efficiency, cut costs, build quality. 
GLOBE equipment is good equipment. The 
complete GLOBE line is described and profusely 
illustrated in the new 192-page catalog. Your 
copy is ready to be mailed — FREE. 


The services and recommendations of GLOBE 
engineers may be had without obligation in 
solving difficult plant problems. Write for par- 
ticulars. 











Sausage Meat Truck 
No. 103 


Boltless method of securing 
running gear to body is a 
feature embodied in all 
Globe Trucks. Globe con- 
struction eliminates all 
bolts and rivets from body 
proper, making the inside 
very smooth and a most 
desirable truck to use. 


is GOOD 


EQUIPMENT 


Chicago Lightning 
Cutter No. 386 for 
coarse-chopping sau- 
sage meat, head 
cheese, meats for 
eanning. 150 lbs. 
cap. Completes cut- 
ting in 3 min. Pul- 
ley or direct drive. 


Casing Crushing Ma- 
chine No. 255: De- 
signed for crushing 
of hog casings in 
fresh cleaning pro- 
cess. Used with 
other Globe ma- 
chines, it makes pos- 
sible immediate fin- 
ishing of casings. 
Capacity up to 700 
hogs per hour, de- 
pending on accessor- 
ies. 


Sausage Stuffing 
Table No. 227: Sani- 
tary threadless pipe 
frame. Top of stain- 
less steel or any 
other metal desired. 
Adjustable legs. 


Smoke Stick & Gam- 
brel Washer No. 310: 
Steel slat cylinder 
construction insures 
efficiency. Remov- 
able cylinder section 
for loading. Heavy 
galvanized construc- 
tion throughout. 





THE GLOBE COMPANY 


818-28 W. 36th Street — Stock Yards Station — Chicago, Illinois 





— 
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Adelmann equipment is standard 
the world over, wherever hams are 
boiled. Illustrated booklet “The 
Modern Method” shows complete 
line with helpful hints for securing 
uy ham boiling results. Ask 
or it. 


| ae 
§ Yili 


Ham Boiler Washer 


A All WN 
STAR 


Performers 
for the 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Adelmann Ham Boilers and Meat 
Cookers are made of Cast Alumi- 
num, Tinned Steel, Monel Metal, 
and Nirosta (Stainless) Steel, in 10 
different styles and 77 sizes. The 
most complete line available. Spe- 
cial boilers made on request. \ 


Thorough— speedy — easy 
washing. Cleans any size 
or shape quickly and eco- 
nomically. Restores neg- 
lected boilers to good con- 
dition. Clean boilers pro- 
duce clean hams—the kind 
that build sales. Free trial 
offer and list of users on 


Ham Boiling and 
Sausage 
Departments 


Foot Press 


Proper pressure every 
time, plus greater speed 
are the advantages offered 
by Foot Press. Uniform 
pressure — just the right 
amount — means a lot. 
A practical necessity. 
Rugged, simple, durable, 


request. 


Prest-Rite Mold 


Permits the use of a casing, 
but so shapes the product, 
holding contents solid, it does 
not appear to be in a casing 
at all. Yielding spring pres- 
sure does the trick. Adap- 
table for Liver Cheese, Head 
Cheese, Tongue Bologna, Ham 
Bologna, etc. Two sizes. 


and efficient. 


Luxury Loaf Container 


Favored many years for pro- 
duction of fine meat loaves. 
Perfect shape and _ unsur- 
passed flavor guaranteed. 
With Viskings, used for Blood 
and Tongue Sausage, Head . 
Cheese, Sulze, Pressed Corned 
Beef, Cooked Loins, Jellied 
Tongue. Five sizes. 


“ADELMANN — The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer” 


Free trial. 





HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 8S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London—aAustralian and New Zealand 
Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities—Canadian Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont. 
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HOW PACKERS CAN INCREASE PACKAGE STRENGTH 
AND REDUCE PACKAGE WEIGHT 


Many a Packer has been able to make shipments in lighter, 
actually stronger packages, with the help of Acme Steelstrap. 


Wise Old Doc Steelstrap has had wide experience diagnosing 
and prescribing scientific methods that insure safer trips for 


packers’ products, as well as lower-cost trips. 


Acme Steelstrap reinforces all types of wood and fibre ship- 
ping packages; it bundles a number of small packages 
together, and provides bracing for carload freight. 


Send today for the new journal on efficient shipping methods 
—Doc Steelstrap’s Strap-Book. 


























EASY FASTENING OF COVERS ON PAILS AND TUBS 


Acme Flexible Steel Clasps mean fast, reliable fast- 
ening of covers on pails and tubs. A quality product. 
The long, sharp points drive easily and hold securely. 


Acme Clasps are manufactured in three styles and 
seventeen sizes—with either heavy coating of cop- 


per or cement finish. 


Write today for samples and prices. 


























HOW TO GET STAIN-PROOF STITCHING IN YOUR CARTONS 


Acme Silverstich is a high-grade, smooth- 
running, stapling wire. 


Packers prefer Silverstitch. Electro-galvan- 
ized finich prevents all chance of rust. With 
Silverstitch—cartons remain free from 
blemishes. Silverstitch is absolutely accurate 
in temper, width and thickness. It is finished 
all in one piece—5 and 10-pound coils. 


This trouble-free stitching wire means faster, 
better work. Four sizes in 103 width: .014, 
.017, .020, .023. Two sizes in .060 width: 
.024, .0205. Write for sample 5 Ib. coil. 


























Cut your shipping costs with Acme Service 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: 2832 Archer Ave., Chicago (SAVE Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
A\STEEL 























Lut 8 & 
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THIS CARTON HAS S.P." 














* SELLING POWER 


Your best friends will tell you so, if they know their 
“merchandising”. Many packers, large and small, 
are adopting this modern type carton for increasing 
bulk lard and shortening sales and for decreasing 
packaging and shipping costs. Our creative artists will 
be glad to develop an attractive selling design for you. 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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BLISS 
BOXES 


for 


Pork Loins 
Smoked Meats 
Fresh Meats 
Poultry 
Butter and Lard 























By-Products 


REDUCE YOUR PACKAGE COSTS 


Over three million BLISS FIBRE BOXES were used last year for the shipping 
of fresh and smoked meats, lard and other packing house products. 


The BLISS BOX (Patented) is of three-piece construction and combines a maxi- 
mum of strength with a minimum of board used. All four vertical edges are 
reinforced with flaps sealed by wire stitching. It is the strongest and cheapest 
fibre container on the market today. All board mills are licensed to manufacture 
BLISS BOXES for their customers. 


Under a recent ruling BLISS BOXES can be used for carrying up to 130 pounds 
of meat. Some packers have the end panels reinforced with strips, thus still 
further increasing the strength and stacking resistance of the BLISS BOX when 
used under the damp conditions of refrigeration. 


Many packers are using BLISS BOXES in place of wood and wirebound containers, 
thus saving not only in the initial cost of the container but also on freight charges 
due to the greatly reduced weight. 

BLISS BOXES have been used successfully for export shipments of lard and other 
products, thus demonstrating their exceptional strength and carrying ability. 


Consult our representative on your problems—at no obligation. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Bliss, Latham, and Boston Wire Stitching and Adhesive Sealing Machinery for All Types of Fibre Containers 


28 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND 8ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
117 W. Harrison St. 5th and Chestnut Streets 185. Summer Street 1931 E, 61st St. 2082 Railway Ex. Building HH. W. Brintnall Co. 


51 Clementina Street 
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& 
Savings 
for YOU 


Absolutely $1500 to $2500 per year 
Here’s How 


1—Reduces fuel bills 10% to 20%. 
2—Reduces handling costs 33% to 50%. 
3—Reduces smoking shrink 1-3 Ibs. per 100. 
4—No condensation or drip regardless of 
weather with less smoke in your plant. 
5—Fits your present cages or trees. 
6—Tremendous reduction in losses through 
burst casings, especially cellulose. 
7—Makes your products uniform, thus in- 
creasing your sales and profits. 


BRAND'S 


REVOLVING TRACK 


SMOKE HOUSE 


and 


Mortadella Oven 


Patents Nos. SOLVES ALL SMOKING PROBLEMS 
1524533—1554906 CAPACITY OF ONE CAGE 


Outside Dimensions: 1543506—1704650 40 to°50 Frankfurter sticks—in 11 hours 
Other patents pending 


or 

225 to 240 Long Bolognas — in 1%, hours 
or 

100 Minced or Pressed Hams—in 2 hours 


or 
1350 Ibs. Smoked Meat —in 6 to 8 hours 
all properly smoked. 


BRAND’S 
Uses Boiling Tank 


ee ee Equipped with 
BRAND'S Pyrofax Steam coils if de- 


Vew System Natural sired. Capacities 
Rotary Oven or from 13 to 90 


Produces fine flavored meat loaves Artificial hams. 
and roasts at low cost. Gas 


Three sizes, 36, 60 and 80 loaves. 


These appliances are built for years of satisfactory, continuous service. Have practical, 
rugged construction throughout permitting lowest possible operating and production costs. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


BRAND BROS... INC. 


410 East 49th St. Member American Gas Assn. NEW YORK 








Truck at the H. H. 
Meyer Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, O., sheatb- 
ed with ENDURO. 


sic A 
CAN ITACAR AC! 


REPUBLICS PERFECTED 


STAINLESS STEEL 
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Inspection table at 
the A. Sander Pach. 
ing Company, Cincin- 
nati, O., sheathed with 
ENDURO. 


SHEATHED WITH 
STAIN- toot 


ee” 


12 Nt 


Look over your tables and trucks. If they show 
symptoms of unsanitary appearance, now is the time 
to change your metal specifications. Change to the 
life-time metal . . . sanitary ENDURO. @ ENDURO of- 
fers maximum resistance to rust, stain and corrosive 
attack from meat juices of any kind. It is a solid 
metal, corrosion-resistant all the way through. Its 
surface is glass-smooth and highly lustrous, easy to 
clean and keep clean. Maintenance worries are ended 
when you sheath with ENDURO. @ Likewise, when 
ordering conveyor pans, viscera tables, cookers or other 
bright metal equipment, insist that it be made from 
life-time ENDURO. All manufacturers and fabricators 


now use this improved metal. Send for full details. 


WORLD'S LARGEST CAPACITY FOR STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTION 
CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION - + + MASSILLON, ONO 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES SR YOUNGSTOWN, one 


ASK | 
SA 


It’s full « 
to sell rr 
Pont Cel 
pire Stat 
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Py 70/ want to buy it 


in Cellophane! 


Dealers say that EYE APPEAL speeds sales! 


HINGS are happening to pork sausage, all right! The old style, unidenti- 

fied, loose link, bulk business now has a competitor that has taken the 

spotlight. Who’s that? The identified package in 100% transparent Cellophane. 

A new survey just made among hundreds of typical consumers and dealers 

shows that a large proportion of housewives (70%) want to buy trade-marked 

ASK TO SEE THIS NEW pork sausage protected and visible in Cellophane. Dealers report faster turn- 

SAUSAGE SURVEY over, bigger sales, greater profits, and more satisfied customers—for this type of 

It’s full of facts for anyone who wants package. ass . 

ae aint York salen De The eye-appeal of appetizing sausage in Cellophane persuades shoppers to 

Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., Em- buy. Your brand on the Cellophane package tells them what to buy next 
pire State Bldg., New York City. time in order to get the same delicious product. 


cellophane 


TRADE 


“Cellopbane’’is the registered trade-mark 
ofthe Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc. 


Me es Lore 
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PRAGUE SALT 


‘‘A CENTURY of PROGRESS’’ 
Old Machinery Ideas Are Passing Out 


Old Cures Are Passing Away 


Millions of pounds of Hams, Bacon and all kinds of meat cuts are cured easily and 
perfectly every week by the use of Prague Salt. The color is positive, the flavor is 
rich, ripe and delicious. 

The Public Demands Quality and Style Every Packer Needs 


— A 21-day cure for any ff “Our Meat Stringing Machine”’ 
Bone for size—a ham cured the 
Boiling “Prague Salt way.” This 
a 21-day cure will give 
Teen Baw you a larger yield than 
Slicing your Long Time Cure. A 
sweeter, milder ham. 


Use Prague Salt 


We offer continually the 
*“‘PRAGUE CURE,’’ a 
cure that is safe and 
fast, a cure that is mild, 
a cure that has no bitter 
after-taste, a short time 
cure. Your meat may be 
moved faster with 


The meats here shown are “PRAGUE STYLE 
CURED.” The formulas are shown in the Prague 
Booklet. They are built on experience. You may 
safely follow them. Dress up your products to 
attract the public eye. 


safety. Griffith’s Vapor Oven Bakes Loaves— 
Homelike—and Bakes your Hams to 
a “Queen’s Taste”’ 


Use Our 
Big Boy Pump 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-25 West 37th St., Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Factory and Office: 532 Eastern Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
OS PR ae ee 
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Body by Bender Body Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Body by Maremont Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


YOURS 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THOUSANDS 
OF BODY BUILDERS 


Experience. . 


est factor in building refrig- 


. is the great- 


erated trucks w Installation 
of Haircraft Insulation by 
experienced builders insures 
correct insulation. It is eas- 
ily installed .. . unaffected 
by moisture . . . composed 
solely of hair... ‘“‘nature’s 
own insulation’’ .. . it is 


lasting as Time itself w We 


are working daily with man- 
ufacturers and builders in 
helping them with their in- 
sulation problems. We have 
covered the entire industrial 
field and this has given usa 
great deal of practical expe- 
rience. Ourengineers are 
at your service in helping 
you with yourinsulation 


problems. 


A DIVISION OF WILSON & CO. 


CHICAGO . 


° ILLINOIS 
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PAKICE: MADE INTO BRIQUETTES 
DOES A REAL JOB OF CAR ICING 





ICING 

CARS 

WITH 

VILTER 
PAKICE 
BRIQUETTES 














The use of Vilter Paklce made into Briqu- 
ettes for icing cars has proven to be very 
much worth while for several very important 
reasons. One is that the distinctive forma- 
tion of the briquette supplies adequate re- 
frigeration because ample ice surface is ex- 
posed to the circulating air at all times. Fur- 
thermore a lower temperature is produced 





immediately after a car is iced. The lower 
illustration readily indicates this feature. This 
illustration was made in a storage bin filled 
with briquettes. Particular attention is directed 
to the fact that the briquettes do not freeze 
together but are ready to be spouted like 
coal when the cars are ready to be iced. 
Other reasons why Vilter Paklce Briqu- 
ettes are proving to be so much worth 
while are to be found in the Vilter 
Paklce Machinery. It is automatic in 
operation, it is rugged and well con- 


MILWAUKEE 


BUILDERS OF 





'¢e 


MACHINERY 





structed, it does not need brine, ice cans, 
ice cranes or an ice crusher. Furthermore, the 
design is such that high rates of heat transfer 
are obtained with a final result that only a 
fraction of the floor space required by an ice 
making tank of the same capacity is required 
by a Vilter Paklce plant. 

This equipment is an outstanding Vilter 
development and is a worthy addition to the 
Vilter line of ice making and refrigerating 
machinery of which thousands of tons have 
been built in the past fifty-one years. 


INQUIRIES ARE SOLICITED 


THE VILTER MFG. CO. 


2118 S. FIRST STREET 


WISCONSIN 


FOR A | YEARS 
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CLICKING with the DEMANDS 
of the INDUSTRY 


The Perfect Combination 
for Economical Packaging 


The PETERS, Jr. machine for forming and 
lining cartons met with instantaneous suc- 
cess. It fulfilled every requirement of the 
industry and accomplished a difficult job in 
record time at astoundingly low cost. Used 
with the PETERS Junior Series Carton 
Folding and Closing Machine, it forms the 
ideal combination for low-cost packaging. 





The PETERS, Jr. forms and lines cartons at 

the rate of 35 to 40 per minute; requires but 

Pe one operator. When used in conjunction with 

THE PETERS, JR. 5 the fully automatic PETERS Junior Series 


for forming Carton Folding and Closing Machine these 
and lining two PETERS Packaging Machines exceed 
jnaiieinn the production of six girls working by hand. 
Labor savings alone, in the average plant, 

PETERS will actually pay for the machines in three 


Junior Series to four months. 


Carton Folding These machines are both easily adjustable to 


a wide range of sizes, thus eliminating neces- 
sity of multiple groups of machines. They 
perform with the same efficiency as large, 
complicated machines — yet the initial in- 
vestment is exceptionally low. 


and Closing Machine 


Priced at only one-third the cost of standard 
machines, these PETERS Junior Series 
Machines perform just as efficiently and far 
more economically than multiple groups of 
large machines. They pay for themselves 
through economies effected and contribute 
substantially to profits. PETERS Junior 
Machines are built for economy and built to 
last. 


’ 


Write for Details! 


PETERS MACHINERY CO. 


4700 Ravenswood Ave. YW Chicago, Illinois 
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If you were to examine a sheet of 
H. P. S. White Oiled Loin Paper 
under a powerful microscope, each 
pore would appear as a round open 
window, mesh-covered to keep out 
all impurities. This “mesh” is made 
up of tiny paper fibres sufficiently 
oiled to stop even the tiniest dust 
particle. Yet, the window, or pore, 
allows the necessary air to reach the 
meat, and prevent sogginess and dis- 
coloration. 


H. P. S. White Oiled Loin Paper 
preserves the appearance and qual- 





Every Pore a Screened Window! 


ity of your fresh pork cuts; conse- 
quently, it gives added sales value to 
them. The snowy whiteness of this 
sheet brings out the color and fresh- 
ness of the meat and enhances its 
wholesomeness. 


In a day when sales are so dependent 
upon quality, more and more leading 
packers are adopting H. P.S. White 
Oiled Loin Paper to protect their 
choicest pork cuts. 

May we send you a generous supply 
of this paper with which to make 
your own practical tests? 


H. P. Smith Paper Company 


H. P.S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 


1130 West 37th Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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DODGE TRUCKS WIN! 


Dodge Truck Sales Are Shattering Records Right Across 

America . . . Because Dodge Invites Business Men to 

Buy on a Basis of Proof, Not Claims... Read the 3-Way 
Proofs Below ... Then See Your Dodge Dealer 

















Mere claims are out! It’s costly quality fea- 
tures like Dodge valve seatinserts, and efficient 
down-draft carburetor that bring gas econ- 
omy. And a gas test like this on your own job 
will prove it to you. See your Dodge dealer. 


Of course clean oil is better than dirty oil 
-. 80 Dodge gives you a factory-installed 
oil filter. Dodge gives you full pressure 
lubrication . . clean oil under pressure to all 
bearings. These features cut operating costs. 





Hydraulic brakes stop smoothly, are always 
equalized . . tires wear evenly, longer, give 
more dependable service. Upkeep is lower. 
(Dodge Trucks and Commercial Cars have 
separate drive-shaft parking brake . . safer!) 








VALVE SEAT INSERTS—Owners 
tell us they postpone valve 
grinding for 30,000 miles and 
more, save gas because valves 
seat better..cost Dodge 
money,but save moneyforyou. 


FULL FLOATING REAR AXLE—(on 
Dodge Trucks) Strongest 
known construction .. axle 
only transmits power, husky 
axle housing sustains entire 
weight of the load . . makes 
servicing easy. Cuts expense. 


4 PISTON RINGS—Four rings 
on each piston—that costs 
Dodge more—yet obviously four 
rings are better than three— 
save oil and improve compres- 
sion—save money for you. 


CAST IRON BRAKE DRUMS (on 
DodgeTrucks)— With Hydraulic 
Brakes that stay equalized— 
save relining and adjusting ex- 
pense. (Dodge Commercial Cars 
have Centrifuse drums withcast 
iron braking surface. 


ROLLER BEARING UNIVERSALS-— 
Another costly Dodge feature— 
more expensive to manufacture— 
yet far more satisfactory in your 
truck —transmit power more effi- 
ciently, save trouble, cut upkeep 
expense. 


4 MAIN BEARINGS—Every one 
knows that four bearings must 
cost Dodge more than three. Also 
four bearings must be more solid, 
a better support, give you longer 
and more dependable service, pro 
long the life of your engine, cut 
upkeep costs for you. 





~ 




















1¥2-TON CHASSIS — 6-CYLINDER — Priced with 
the very lowest. Full floating rear axle, 
chrome -nickle-molybdenum-iron engine 
block, air cleaner, many other costly refine- 
ments. 131-inch Wheelbase, ¢ 

$490—157-inch Wheelbase, $520 499 


(dual wheels extra) 


DODGE 3%4—1-TON PANEL TRUCK—Has many 
sensational advantages. 131” wheelbase. 
Powerful 62 H. P. Engine. Valve Seat In- 
serts, Full Pressure Lubrication, Hy- 


draulic Brakes. Extra strong $ 
Frame. Body built to stay quiet. 
Many special new features... . 





1¥2-TON STAKE—6-CYLINDER—Here’s a repre 
sentative Dodge value—priced right down. Yet 
has all the expensive truck features show? 
above. Before you buy any truck, compare tt 
with Dodge. 1%-Ton Stake, 131-¢ 

inch Wheelbase, $670—1%%-Ton 0 
Stake, 157-inch Wheelbase, $730. 6/7 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory, Detroit, Special Equipment including Dual Wheels on 1%4-Ton Models Extra 
DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION, DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Press Patents 
Pending 


Eliminate Labor— 


and operating 


expense 


Between melter and 
finished pressed 


cracklings— 


THE VELVET DRIVE 
AUTOMATIC 


HYDRAULIC PRESS 





enables you to do it 


ASK FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


J. W. HUBBARD CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete Equipment for Packing Plants 


718-732 West 50th Street Chicago, Illinois 





WHEN YOU THINK OF EQUIPMENT THINK OF HUBBARD 
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ABILITY SERVICE 





KENNET T-MURRAY 


Live Stock Buying Organization 
Offices at 


All Principal Markets 

















INTEGRITY SATISFACTION | 
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PURE—U. S. GOV’T STANDARD 


2.000.000 
board feet 
United’s 100% Pure Corkboard 


installed complete in 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
Packing Plants 
H. P. Henschien, Chicago, Ill. 


ARCHITECT 
HORMEL’S FREEZER BLDG. 


Rath = Decker = Oscar Mayer = Emge & Sons 


and many more selected UNITED to install Millions more 
UNITED'S SERVICE 
Let UNITED prepare an estimate on your 
specifications and give you engineering ad- 
vice on any cold problem that you might have. 


UNITED can save you money and give you 
a guaranteed job. 


HORMEL’S NEW BEEF BLDG. HORMEL’S NEW COOLER BLDG. 


Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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JUDGE THIS COOKER ON 


The JOURDAN Process Cooker 
The JOURDAN Process Cooker offers definite advantages of im- 


proved quality, better appearance 
and faster operation. But the im- 
portant feature of the JOURDAN 
Process Cooker is its ability to cut 
costs — and that is the way you 
should judge this remarkable sau- 
sage cooker. 


INVESTIGATE! The JOURDAN Process Cooker 


cuts labor costs by freeing workers 

for more important duties. It cuts 

J product costs by eliminating burst 
casings, broken sausage, spotty and 

fi or the reason why greasy product, and prevention of 
he Sak over or under cooking. All manual 

your costs are hig labor of loading and unloading 
cages is eliminated — the sausage 
is cooked on the stick, on the cage. 


LOOK TO YOU R — —— in sausage cooking = 
e r e \ 
COOKROOM salven Siliualy postions Wieeeghhtl 


unique method of operation. Hot 
water, not steam, is utilized in the 
cooking operation. Water is auto- 
matically circulated and percolated, 
without attention or manual regu- 
lation. 


produces superior product at 
less cost—with increased 


profits 











A single demonstration of the 
JOURDAN Process Cooker will con- 
vince you of the merits of this re- 
markable piece of equipment. An 
inquiry will bring full details. 


List of Users and complete 
particulars gladly sent 


WRITE FOR DETAILS! 





JOURDAN PrROcESS COOKER CO. 
814-832 West 20th St. Chicago, Illinois 


JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER 

















. CO. 


30, Illinois 


aa 
ER 
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Peacock Brand Packinghouse Specialties 


Are Used by the Most Discriminating 

















Sausage Manufacturers 


Throughout the Country 
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Y is the relay the fastest race that’srun? 

Because the distance is broken among 

several runners. Each man can make faster time 
than if he had the whole distance to run alone. 


It’s the same with running a business. Seldom 
can the same sales plan, the same merchandising 
idea, the same package, carry a product 
forward at top speed throughout its entire his- 
tory. Conditions change. So do consumers’ tastes 
and desires. Just as spent runners pass the baton 
or “‘buck”’ to fresh runners—so, periodically, a 
vigorous new package must take the place of one 
which has run its span. 


How long have you had your present package? 
Is it time to change? Is there a new one—or some 


PARK AVENUE 


improvement on your old one—which would do 
a better selling job? The new technique of pack- 
aging is too important to ignore. You owe it to 
your business and its future to find out what the 
developments—and the opportunities—are. 


From the American Can Company, you can get 
the complete, current picture of today’s pack- 
aging opportunities—and of what sales-produc- 
ing packaging ideas are available for your 
product. The same vision, resourcefulness, and 
skill which made possible so much of modern 
packaging are available to you without cost in 
making your own package more productive. We 
invite you to use Canco knowledge, counsel and 
help. We think you will find it profitable. 


e NEW YORK 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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GENUINE VEGETABLE 
DARCHMENT: a pure, white, 


odorless pape” greaseproo, that will not 9° 
to pieces In cold or boiling water, or in salt 


or vinegar kle. USED FOR: all Fresh, PROSPERITY WATER- 


pickled, $ d or © 

for all emoked and cooked meats; PROOFED: a treated paper, golden 

and margarine; for poultry wrappers and in color, highly blood and water resistant; 

poultry box liners. an excellent utility sheet. For wrapping 4 
kinds of Fresh meat. 


sausage in C4 
pure mineral oil). 


CRINKLED DARCHMENT: for Ham 


Jackets 9 cooked ham retainers ; barrel EREEZERBURN: For wrapping 


covers overt heads of slack barrels; liners for green hams and bellies for the freezer. 
ked sweet pickle meats: liners For Meets requirements of B.A.I. for box liners for 


cotton and burlap sacks of frozen and dry trimmings tf the freezer. Gives 100% pro- 

salt meats. tection; has finest record of any Paper ever 
made for Freezer Use: 

LARD LINER DARCHMENT: for liners 

of lard and shortening cartons UP to an WET WAX 

‘acluding 2 !bs. 


ED: for lining boxes 
of offal for shipment fresh and for the 
freezer; for wrapping beef kidneys, beef 


SUPER LARD LINER PARCHMENT: and calf sweetbreads, for export. 
for liners of lard and shortening cartons D-O-K: (deod 


a te. orized waxed kraft) 
eh : general utility sheet, ‘deal for lining boxes 
of offal for shipment f for the 
WwW U | D r R B A RL: (Genuine : aderful she 
Greaseproof) for wrapping smoked meats, ping green hams and bellies for the freezer- 
cooked hams, sausage items. Odorless- 


O VEGETABLE pARCHMENT COMPANY 
(Kalamazoo County) MICHIGAN 
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National Tea Co. 
HY & HID fer oo . 
Southern Grocery Stores, The Fairmont Creamery 
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VERY egg, although resting 
securely on a cushioned base, 
actually seems to pop right out of 
the carton. Brilliant display power 
... that’s the big idea back of this 
carton’s success. America’s lead- 
ing egg distributors recognize that 
DISPLAY VALUE is of prime im. 
portance and as a result use SELF 
LOCKING» Cushion Cartons. To 
sell MORE eggs at BETTER prices, 
adopt this: carton. Free samples 
upon request. 





A Few Well Known Users 


Swift & Company Young’s Market Co., Inc, 





Armour and Company E y Grocery Stores 
Wilson & Co. ag ‘ 

The roger Grocery & 
Morris & Co, Baking Co. 


Cudahy Packing Co. Washington Co-op. Egg 
& Poultry Assn. 


Beatrice Creamery Co. 


Ine. Co. 











ELF-LOCKIN 








EGG <iq a> C ARTONS 


SELF-LOCKING ghee: co. 
589 E.Iinois St. CHICAGO Phone Superior 3887 
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OF LOCAL 
RELY UPON LINDSAY'S 








You buy seasoning 
—not salt, when 
you buy Lindsay’s 
S.S. 1Llb. of L.S.S. 
will season 160 Ibs. 
of meat. 


The ingredients 
used in L. S. S. are 
of the highest 
quality obtainable. 








LINDSAY 






PRODUCTS CO.Inc.Biaw 


MARKETS 


SAUSAGE SEASONING! 


This almost unanimous acceptance of Lindsay’s Sausage Seasoning can have 
but one possible explanation. It has proven its superiority over any other 
similar product on the market today. 

The famous Lindsay recipe, handed down from generation to generation, 
assures that appetizing Old Southern Farm Flavor found only in Lindsay’s 
Sausage Seasoning. Its unsurpassed high quality and unequaled flavor are 
made possible by an unusually fine selection of spices. Sweet spices, nut- 
meg and salt are omitted entirely from the formula. 

Salt, regardless of its purity of chemical content, absorbs moisture and 
causes the formation of mold and mildew within the seasoning package. 
Thus the seasoning loses much of its original flavor. Salt should be added 
to the sausage, not to the prepared seasoning. 

Try the full strength, salt-free Lindsay Seasoning. You'll appreciate its 
superior quality and flavor in addition to its economical features. 


A generous trial sample will be sent upon request. Write today! 





INGHAM, ALA. 
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: is buildi l d 

ts DuUadIng new sates records 

ie Many packers are commenting on the decided impres- 

Ine, 

— sion being made on the buying public by styling their 

y & 

Ege Cattidian Bacon the appetizing Visking way. Goodness 

Co. ; 

-_ is rétained and while the eye appeal has much to do 
with the increased consumption, the original flavor is 

G so efficiently protected that the consumer experiences 

co. 

r 3887 a new taste satisfaction and repeat purchases come 

a oftener. Also, Viskings insure absolute uniformity and 

S permanent identification is made possible with your 

S name and brand printed on the casing. 

a ® 

Js 

wiih The Visking Corpora- Send for our circular il- 

other tion cooperates with lustrating the inexpen- 
manufacturers with an sive equipment required 

ane intensive dealer help and the simple process 

we are campaign to create a of stuffing Canadian Ba- 

, nut- bigger sausage con- con in Junior Bung Size 

oe sumption. Viskings. 

ckage. 

added 


yl I sie 
ae THE VISKING CORPORATION 


6733 WEST 65th STREET CHICAGO,ILLINOIS 













Canadian Representatives: C. A. Pemberton & Co., 189 Church St., Toronto, 
Ontario—Representatives for Great Britain: John Crampton & Co., Ltd. 31 
Princess St., Cornbrook, Manchester, S.W., England. 
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There are good reasons why Peacock 
Dried Beef has grown to be one of the 
fastest selling brands in the country . . . 
Peacock Brand has never been just dried 
beef but quality dried beef. Every barrel 
is uniformly good . Bagh depend- 
able in its kine flavor . . . al ways proper- 
ly cured and smoked ‘under controlled 
conditions .. . always of the highest 
quality .. . The Peacock cure has been 
thoroughly tested through many years of 
experience. That is why we are able to 
GUARANTEE the quality of every 


shipment. 


CUDAHY BROTHERS C0. 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 

















artridge 


Ham = Bacon = Lard 
Sausage 


HIGHEST QUALITY SINCE 1876 


THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














1933, October 28, 1933. 





SIN 
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THE 
CASING HOUSE 


Beartn. Leviz Co.,1 


MEW YORK EHIEAGO LOMBOR 
BUENOS AIRES MAMBURG WELLINGTON 
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SHEEP 
BEEF HOG 


CLIC 


The Brecht Corporation 
New York 


St. Louis BuenosAires Hamburg 




















In the March of Progress 


“CASING BY MONGOLIA” 


has become the 
accepted standard 
of alert packers 


MONGOLIA IMPORTING CO., Inc. 


_ 274 Water Street New York City 
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Chicago, Ill. 


The Sol May method of casing sewing 
was originated and patented by him in 


product, produced under Sol May super- 
vision, continues to satisfy every old 
customer and a multi- 

tude of new ones. This 

is conclusive evidence 

that PATENT Sewed 

Casings meet every 

need and satisfy all 

users. Write for de- 

tails. 





1912... Today—21 years later—our ~ 


PATENT 
CASING CO. 


617-23 W. 24th Place 


¢ 


High quality hog, sheep 


and beef casings are not 
enough. That is why 
M. J. SALZMAN Serv- 
ice provides rapid serv- 
ice, with the attention of 
experienced casing men 


to every order. Prices are right! Write 
for details today. 


M. J. SALZMAN CO., INc. 
619 W. 24th Place 
Chicago, III. 
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The Modern Method is to Saw the Entire Carcagg 
with the Combination Rump Bone 





Saw and Carcass Splitter . . 


Ask These Packers 


Armour and Company, So. St. Paul, 
Minn.; Chicago, Ill.; South 
Omaha, Nebr.; §; kane, won! 
Ft. Worth, Tex.; Milwaukee, 


Armstrong Pkg. Co., hen, — 


Baldridge Packing Co., Vernon, 
Calif. 


Jos, Baum Pkg. Co., Kansas City, 
Kansas 


Coast Pkg. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Consolidated Dressed Beef Co., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Corkran, Hill & Company, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Cudahy Bros. Co., Cudahy, Wis. 
Cudahy Packing Co., San Diego, 
Calif. 


a = Bros., Inc., Columbia City, 
nd. 


David Davies Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason 
City, Iowa. 


Duffy & Brothers, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 
Saged Duld Packing Co., Buffalo, 


Emge & Sons, Ft. Branch, Ind, 


Evansville Packing Co., Evans- 
ville, Ina 


Frye & Co., Seattle, Wash. 

G,. H. d Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Hansen Pkg. Co., Butte, Mont. 
Edward Heinz, Baltimore, Md. 





Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn. 
Interstate Packing Co., Winona, 
n 
Iowa Packing Co., Des Moines, Ig, 


The E. Koehn’ Sons Co., Cincin. 
nati, Otie« . 


Kingan & Co. -» Indianapolis, Ind, 

C. Bruce Mace, Dixon, Californig 

Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, Wis, 

ay Packing Co., Weteti 
son. 


on Morrell & Co., Sleux Fall 
8. Dak.; Ottumwa, Ia. 


Pacific Meat Company, Inc., Port. 
land, Ore. 

Plankinton Packing Co., Milway- 
kee, Wis. 


Rath Pkg. Co., Waterloo, Iowa 
T. I Sinclair & Co., Cedar Rapids, 
“ 


Superior Packing Company, South 
St. Paul, Minn, — 

C. Swanston & Sons, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Swift & Com it. Louis, 
Re. Se. Colo: i Pe Worth t= 


St. Jose 
3 North Portiand. Ore.: om 
Ta.; thy Omaha, Nebr.; 


United Packing Co., South &. 
Paul, Minn, 

Wilson & Co., New York City; 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Walti-Schilling & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


ns ah re = 


— 


32 S. Michigan Ave. 


(hicago, Ill. 


a 


Write for details 


Best & Donovan 











ECONOMICAL DELIVERY 
Lowest Rates Per Ton Mile 


ADVANCE Service guarantees perfect 
protection to meats, by full refrigeration 
and prompt service—and rates are guaran- 
teed lowest per ton mile! Prominent 
packers use ADVANCE Service to protect 
products and protect profits. 


Write for rates and full details. 


, ae oe x * wen 
\SI 


,, 


ee!) i ae | 





a 





Regular Truck Service to: 
OHIO 


Cleveland Lima Canton 
Columbus Marion Cincinnati 
Dayton Akron Toledo 


Saturday, Wednesday, Thursday, Pick Up. 
Monday, Thursday, Friday, Delivery. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit 
Monroe 


INDIANA 


Terre Haute Ft. Wayne 
LL)? ) an 


Saturday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. Pick Up. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Delivery. 


ADVANCE TRANSPORTATION 4% 


CO. of ILLINOIS, Inc. 
4125 Emerald Ave. Chicago, \ 
Phone Yards 6240 





Jackson 
Battle Creek 


Kalamazoo 


Indianapolis 








Service and 
rates without equal! 


WRITE FOR DETAIL 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
1410 N. West St. 
Phone Lincoln 1078 


Detroit, Mich. 
7805 American Ave. 
Phone Euclid 0663 
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HOW TO SELL MORE 
PORK SAUSAGE 


You can place your Pork Sausage 
right on the retailer's counter, if you 
pack in BEMIS Parchment-Lined Sau- 
sage Bags. Sausage in these neat, 
white containers creates an impression 
of old-fashioned, home-made good- 
ness and flavor. If you make “country 
style” pork sausage, here is the ideal 
display package to use. 


BEMIS Parchment-Lined Bags are 
made of sanitary white bleached mus- 
lin, lined with genuine vegetable 
parchment. All the juices, flavor and 
goodness of the sausage are sealed 
inside this ideal package. 


The bags have round bottoms, and 
are unusually easy to pack, — only 
one end to close. They save time and 
money, and help keep down produc- 
tion costs. Furthermore, they will not 
wrinkle or sweat. 


Your brand name printed on the 
bags stands out plainly and attrac- 
tively. All in all, BEMIS Parchment- 
Lined Bags are A-1 “counter salesmen” 
and will sell more pork sausage for 
you. Try them this season. 


Write Today for Samples 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. ~ Specialty Dept. 


420 Poplar Street . . . Saint Louis, Mo. 51st Street and 2nd Ave. . Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bemts. 


_MEAT BAGS & COVERS 
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ARROW MILLS 


QUALITY SPICES, SEEDS, HERBS and 
PREPARED SEASONINGS 


For Packers and Sausage Manufacturers 


Only the Original Pure Dry Spices, Whole 
and Ground. No Substitutes or Imitations. 


Van Loan & Company, Inc. 


64 and 66 North Moore Street Importers 
New York, N. Y. and Jobbers 






































menor FOLMIN Cartons 


IT REQUIRES SKILL, EQUIPMENT, 
EXPERIENCE TO PRODUCE FINE 
» | SALES BUILDING CARTONS..... 


To users of folding cartons Con- the country. Six million cartons per 


tainer Corporation provides a stable day can be produced in this large 
source of supply that maintains the plant. 





closest supervision over every detail : : . 
P Experience — gained in nearly # 


of production. - ; 
yA years of manufacturing virtually 


Skill craftsmen, skilled and long every type of folding carton and 
experienced — each man a specialist : 
: play container. 
in the work. 


SHIPPING Equipment —the most complete in Write today—have a Specialist call. 
CASES THAT 
STAND UP 








sents ties a CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


dense, cylinder- 

formed CONCORA ‘ 

Linerboard, they | chicago—New York — Pittsburgh — 
give maximum re- Philadelphia — Cincinnati — Cleveland 


sistance to crush- J —st.Louis—Minneapolis—Indianapolis \>9)5f Offices: 111 W. Washington St., Chicago we tone 
ing and moisture. ae 








AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE PACKAGING SERVICE — 10 PLANTS 















_} 
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When you are in 
the market for 


CASINGS 


Consider these five points: 


1. High Quality 
2. True Uniformity 
3. Full Measure 
4. Cleanliness 

5. Prompt Service 


Cudahy’s Casings — Beef, 
Hog, Sheep—are carefully 
selected, sorted and 
packed under Govern- 
ment inspection with every 
sanitary precaution and 
are available every day 
through our branches in 
more than eighty cities. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
221 North La Salle St. 

















Specify Cudahy 
Casings always 


Write or wire 
for prices 
|R. 


us 


Chicago, Ill. 


? 
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For Foods of a 
Greasy Nature — 
SODIUM a New Package . . . 


"ura ‘4h Df 
NITRITE 
a 4 


A reliable, efficient, 
and economical cure 


OLVAY Sodium Nitrite con- 
forms to the exacting stand- 
ards of the United States Pharma- / ie 
copoeia. It is manufactured under @ Here is a new grease-resisting Kleen Kup for 
the strict ‘visi f The Sol ; 
Pauses Ceateins. Aasoviea’s oldect Lard, Butter, Peanut Butter, Shortenings, Meats and 


and largest producer of alkalies — 
dante: baat ween te the Meat Products of a greasy nature such as Scrapple, 


a of alkalies and chemical prod- Chili, Sausage and other foods for which an ordi- 
ucts. 

Solvay Sodium Nitrite is packed in nary paraffined package is not satisfactory. 
convenient size containers. Avail- 
able from many warehouses located ’ 
at points of vantage throughout e You are urged to send for samples of this 
er sng og ‘ie yok new package. Test them. Notice their superior 
nearest you. 

SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
‘he Solvay Process Company r ° ° 
61 BROADWAY NEW YORK @ This package may be had in sizes frorn one 
. Lee ot yee aciaaes 
yracuse—Detroit—Boston—Chicago — Philadelphia — 
Kansas City—Indianapolis — St. Tain Gindionels — ounce to ten pounds. 
Cleveland—Pittsburgh 





grease-repelling quality. 

















Tell us to send samples and 


SOLYAY ’ suggestions by return mail 


Calcium 
For Refrigeration Plants 


Safety and economy urge the use 


of Solvay Calcium Chloride as a 
brine medium. Prevents corrosion. , 
Avoids clogging. Reputation es- 


tablished through years - - 
standing performance on the job. 
Write for information. Known The Package That 


everywhere as 


no ce 
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GOSHEN 


for Lard, Tallow, Tankage, 
Sheepskins, Leather 


EFFICIENT—ECONOMICAL 
SUBSTANTIAL 








Hydraulic Press Supplies 
Racks . . Cloth . . Valves . 


Complete Stock 


. Packing 


THOMAS-ALBRIGHT 
COMPANY 


GOSHEN INDIANA 





HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
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TRADE MARK 


Stedman 2-STACE Grinders 


... the Solution of 
Your Grinding Problem! 


This photo illustrates 
extreme accessibility 
of large Type “A” 
Stedman 2-STAGE 
Grinder. 


NAME your by-product—and we'll prove that Stedman 

2-STAGE Grinders can reduce it quicker, cheaper 
and better. Friable, tough, dry or moist materials are 
easily handled. There is no limit to their application. 
They are designed especially for the reduction of packing 
house by-products, edible and inedible, such as cracklings 
(hard pressed and expeller) tankage, bone, fish, scrap, 
dried blood and complete fertilizer tailings. 


A FEW RECENT INSTALLATIONS: 


Philadelphia Abattoir Co. 
A. F. Rees Co, 

Swift & Company 

Val Decker Packing Co. 
Wilson & Co, 

Wilmington Provision Co. 
Norton & Co. 

M. L. Shoemaker Co. 


Armour and Company 
Baugh & Sons Co. 

Benz & Co. 

Detroit Rendering Co. 
Holland Rendering Works 
Ideal Packing Co. 

Oscar Mayer & Co. 


Below: Stedman Type 
“A” 2-STAGE Grinder 
mounted on base with 
direct-connected 
motor. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 302 


STEDMANS wisi, 


founded 1834 ¢ Piteentten in Ba Sor 
" Offices ladeiph I eland, Kansas 
on, San Fran 
er (B, Canada 

a by John T. Hepburn, 
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Hunter Packing Company 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


Straight and Mixed Cars 


of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 410 W. 14th ST. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 




















THE ORIGINATORS AND FOR 
FORTY YEARS THE HOUSE OF 


QUALITY FIRST 


ADOLF GOBEL, Inc. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. NEW YORK 


BOSTON, MASS. MILTON, PA. 
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Three Modern Homes for a 

















Above—PACKING PLANT 
JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
Ottumwa, Iowa 





At Right—PACKING PLANT 
JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 





At Left—PACKING PLANT 
JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
Topeka, Kansas 














In keeping abreast with the forward strides of the Meat Packing Industry 
during the last 106 years, John Morrell & Co. constantly has maintained the 
highest quality possible in their products. Thus has been built up an outstanding 
reputation for producing meat food products of excellence. 


JOHN MORRELL ©& Co. 


“Since 1827” 
General Offices OTTUMWA, IOWA 
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SAVES SHIPPERS 
30%! 


New Development in Re- 


frigerator Car Pre-Cooling 


Will save 30% on icing charges. 
Will save 75% on pre-cooling time. 


Will insure better quality products for 
your customers. 


Will pay for itself in a few months. 


The New 
| Mechanical Pre-Cooler GET COMPLETE DETAILS—WRITE TODAY! 


PRECOOLER COMPANY 


130 N. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 846 Chrysler Building 
Telephone Dearborn 3421 New York City 


WEST CARROLLTON 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 





























Here is positive assurance to the user that not 
only have your products been made to a high 
standard of quality but that you have used the 
most approved method of preserving that quality 
to the moment of consumption. Grease and dirt- 
proof, insoluble in water, easily unwrapped, here 
still is the preferred wrapper for meat products. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


THE WEST CARROLLTON PARCHMENT CO. 
WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
Our 37th Year Serving the Food Industry 
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NIAGARA 


HAMS and BACON. 











WHITE ROSE PURE LARD 


> SRO 


















JACOB DOLD PACKING Co. 
Buffalo - Omaha - Wichita - Liverpool 























JACOB E. DECKER & SONS 
MASON CITY, IOWA 





Solicit your business in 
carlot quantities 


Green and Pickled Hams—Skinned Hams—Picnics— 





Green and Drycured Squarecut Seedless Bellies 
Dry Salt Meats 
Lard—all style packages 
Fresh Pork Cuts and Offal 
Vacuum Cooked Meats 
Beef—Lamb—Veal 
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Home of Capital Brand Products 
Establishment No. 586 


THE COLUMBUS PACKING CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
New York Office: 410 W. 14th Street 











—— 











C. A. Durr Packing Co.. Inc. 
Utiea, N. Y. 


manufacturers of 


HAMS. BACON. DAISIES 
FRANKFURTS, SAUSAGES 
“QUALITY PORK PRODUCTS THAT SATISFY” ¥ 


— 
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KINGAN & Co. 


Pork and Beef Packers 


Main Plant, Indianapolis 


“RELIABLE” BRAND 


Hams Bacon Lard Sausage 
Oleomargarine Canned Meats Cheese 
Butter Eggs Poultry 
A FULL LINE OF FRESH BEEF—VEAL—MUTTON AND PORK 














John J. Felin & Co., Inc. 


Philadelphia Scrapple 


a Specialty 
Hams - Bacon 
Lard 
Delicatessen 





4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 
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Henry Fischer Packing Co. 


INCORPORATED 





Pork and Beef Packers 





FISCHER’S SAUSAGES | 
MELLWOOD BRAND PRODUCTS 


Louisville, Kentucky 

















ALECK BROOKS. INCORPORATED) 


SUCCESSORS TO 
CONRON BROTHERS COMPANY 


RIDGEFIELD FARM BRAND 
PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers of Sausage and Bologna 


Curing and Smoking of Meats 
PORK + BEEF + LAMB + VEAL + POULTRY 


U. S. Government Inspection Establishment 1009 


Commission Merchants Interested in Poultry Shippers | 


ALECK BROOKS, INCORPORATED 
643-645 Brook Avenue New York, N. Y. | 
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SHIPPERS OF 


CARLOADS AND MIXED CARS 
OF 


PORK— BELT — LAMB—VEAL— PROVISIONS 
meager cerry ALSO A FULL LINE OF QUALITY DRY SAUSAGE 


PACKING HOUSE BRANCHES OR CAR ROUTES IN 
PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTING CENTERS 





AUSTIN 

















RY 


ippers | 





The E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 


BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 










{MERICAN BEAUTY” 


Hams and Bacon 


| 
| Straight and Mixed Cars of Dressed Beef, Calves and Lambs 
| 


Send us your inquiries 
PHONE KIRBY 4000 


CINCINNATI + + OQHIO 
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BOOST YOUR PROFITS 


@ BRAND H/C Add Hoffman specialties to your 





THEURINGER present line—assure increased sales, 
positive re-sales and “boosted” 
profits! A national reputation for 
superior quality and tempting flavor 
distinguishes all Hoffman products 
and will prove a valuable asset to 
your business. An extensive line of 
Dry Sausage, Dried Beef and Spiced 

HICKORY BRAND is Luncheon Meat and Cheese affords 
B/C SALAMI Sey Oi you a splendid opportunity to select 
ee the products needed to round out 
your stock. Write today for full 
particulars regarding this profitable 

Hoffman line. No obligation! 


J. S. HOFFMAN COMPANY 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK 











CHAS. HOLLENBACH, Inc. 


Dry Salami 


SUPERIOR FLAVOR 


CHAS. HOLLENBACH, Inc., 2653-63 OGDEN AVE., CHICAGO 
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SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 


MAN PACKING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Trung Pock Lrored;-Ine 


“Brooklyn’s Largest Retailer of Pork Products”’ 
Packinghouse: 25 to 45 Lombardy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Paradise Brand = 








HAMS 
BACON 

LARD 
—and All Pork Products — 


Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 








The Theurer-Norton Provision Co. 


PORK PACKERS 
Cleveland Ohio 














CARLOAD SHIPPERS 


Straight or Mixed Cars 
ALL CLASSES OF 


Beef + Veal + Lamb + Boneless Beef 
Cottonseed Oil + Shortening 
Hides + Pelts 


Prompt attention will be given to all inquiries regarding any of the 
above listed items—our quality is traditional—our service fast 


Tovrea Packing Co. 


PLANTS LOCATED IN 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. — LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





















Ue 
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Mean MORE Than the Recent 
| 2 


WE WILL 
DO OUR 
PART St. Louis 








Hello Everybody! Greetings 


We Hope and Trust You Will: 
All Help to Make the Future 


Past 








¥ 



































HAMS and BACON CEDAR VALLEY LARD 


Rath 


Ne SS SS SSS. UPOPOPePePePrerrerreer YS. 


QUALITY FOODS 


CARLOT AND MIXED CARS 
PORK — BEEF — VEAL— LAMB 


_ THE RATH PACKING CO. 


ee 











Raths REFINERS - Raths 


BLACKHAWK AND EXPORTERS OF VACUUM-COOKED 







MEATS 











| 
| 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 





Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 

















| 
| 
| L. E. Griffin H. G. Davy G. E. Taylor 


P.G. GRAY COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1895 





| 
| 


Brokers and Commission Merchants | 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 











The Oldest Brokerage House in New England 
Handling Packing House Products Exclusively 































} | 
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wae 
‘“Ready to Eat Meats’’ 4 


a E R R | S Hickory Smoked HAMS and BACON 


. + 





+ 


STAHL-MEYER, 


NEW YORK —BROOKLYN 


INC. 


Plants 


| Orro Stan.t Division 
Third Ave. & 127th St. 
New York City 


Distributing Centers 


Lovis Meyer Division PovcuKerpsir, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 
New Lonpon, Conn. 
Hartrorp, Conn. 





F. A. Ferris Division 
262-272 Mott Street 
New York Cit 




















Beef and Pork Packers 
MISSION BRAND HAMS, BACON 


PIKES PEAK PURE LARD 
_ LITTLE CHIEF SHORTENING 


_ Nucko.s’ Cute Con CARNE and TAMALES in TINS 
THE NUCKOLLS PACKING COMPANY a 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
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WESTON 


TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO., INC. 











12 Years’ Experience 


UNLOADING AND DISTRIBUTING 
CARS FOR WESTERN PACKERS 


If you distribute your products throughout 
the metropolitan area of New York City 
including New Jersey, we can reduce your 
distributing costs and improve your 
service. We are equipped to give you 
refrigerated service. 


Write us for our proposition 

















15-17 BROOK STREET JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











The Leading Live Stock Commission Firm at Cleveland 


Benstead, Bryans & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1898 Oldest House in the Business 


John Benstead 
¥ 
Market Quotations by W. L. Bryans Experienced and 


Prepaid Wire upon i Equipped to Serve 


Request You Well 
SATISFACTION 


GUARANTEED 











CLEVELAND UNION STOCKYARDS 


J 




















| 
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America’s Finest 
Turkeys 


AT RIGHT PRICES 


Texas 


Gold 
Seal 


Turkeys 


a 
WRITE OR WIRE. YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


L.C.L. or Carlot 











SOUTHWESTERN 
POULTRY GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


BRADY, TEXAS 


World's Largest Turkey Center 
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Dependable Selection 
Uniform Quality 
Prompt Service 


ARMOUREACOM PANNE CHICAGO 











\ 


Vol. 


\ 


the : 
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THE NATIONAL 


Provisioner 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE 


Meat Packing and Allied Industries 


Copyright, 1933, by The National Provisioner, Inc. Title Registered in. U. S. Patent Office. 


REPORTING 28th ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT PACKERS 








Vol. 89. No. 18 


OCTOBER 28, 1933 


Chicago and New York 








Meat Industry at the Crossroads 


Sign Posts Still Need to Be Set Up for Guidance 
Packers and Producers Know Points of Compass 
But Are Uncertain of Washington’s Traffic Rules 


HE place of meat packing in the re-arranged 

economic set-up of the country, steps that have 
been taken to put it in that place, and distance from 
the goal the industry still finds itself — these were 
the main subjects of discussion before the member- 
ship of the Institute of American Meat Packers at 
the convention at Chicago just ended. 


Many suggestions were made of important moves 
at this time which would have a material influence 
not only on returns to the producer, but on a gen- 
eral stepping-up of business, of which the meat 
industry is so important a part. 

Need for each concern to put its house in order 
was stressed, particularly as to its accounting and 
cost finding practices, and in its relationship with 
its employees. Each of these factors will play an 
important part in operation of a packing plant 
under the New Deal. 

Outlook for the industry’s raw material — live- 
stock — during the coming two years was sketched 
by a federal expert. Attitude of the Corn Belt 
Committee of 25 as to its recommendations for 
corn-hog control, and problems of the range cattle 
men in relation to meat packing and to the AAA, 
Were indicated in what representatives of those in- 
terests had to say. 


Predicament of the Packers 


Divergent opinions were expressed, because di- 
vergent interests were represented. Although it 
had been indicated that the corn-hog program 
Would be worked out in compliance with the wishes 
of hog and corn producers in the Corn Belt, dis- 


appointment was expressed by a leader from that 
section at the failure to accept some of the com- 
mittee proposals believed to be most vital at this 
time. 

Packer leaders had found a similar unwillingness 
on the part of AAA officials to accept their pro- 
posals. 


Where Are We Going? 


For months the industry has been endeavoring 
to secure approval of an agreement which it was 
felt complied with the provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, and whereby operation in 
accordance therewith would be under the direction 
and supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
But so far nothing definite has come of it, though 
several times hope rose high that the agreement 
might be consummated when it seemed that differ- 
ences had been ironed out to the satisfaction of all. 


In the meantime an hour and wage agreement — 
a temporary one — has been in operation for nearly 
three months under the supervision of NRA. This 
agreement has served to increase costs to the in- 
dustry, while delay in the AAA has barred the pos- 
sibility of offsetting these costs through industry 
policing of its trade practices under the direction 
and with the approval of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 


In what direction is the industry moving? Its 
fate would seem to be in the lap of the gods. 

This thought is borne out by the fact that an 
official representative of the AAA told those in at- 
tendance at the convention that “no one can say 
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just what lies ahead.” He attributed delay in 
arriving at a marketing agreement to the fact that 
so many interests had to be considered in connec- 
tion therewith, but felt that the administration 
was trying to help the meat packers as well as the 
other groups. 


While he realized that much time already had 
been devoted to the developing of an agreement, 
“one has not yet been worked out in form that is 
mutually satisfactory to your industry and to the 
administration. But I believe the problem is one 
which can be solved through further negotiation 
and the maintenance of a cooperative attitude by 
all concerned.” 

Some idea of the cooperative attitude maintained 
by the meat packing industry was given in detail 
by Thomas E. Wilson ata later session of the con- 
vention, reporting as chairman of the special com- 
mittee of packers delegated to deal with the AAA 
in working out the marketing agreement. 


Digging Up Dead Bogies 


Recognizing the aim of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act to give to producers the same purchasing 
power they had in 1909-1914 the Institute — the 
recognized trade association of the industry — set 
to work to develop a marketing agreement that 
would carry out the purposes of the act so far as 
the producers of livestock were concerned. 

But to its amazement the industry came face to 
face with the old suspicions and doubts that existed 
back in the years when it was the policy of all big 
business to keep its affairs to itself. It was an 
unexpected situation, and one difficult to under- 
stand in view of the open and frank relationship 
that has prevailed between packers, livestock pro- 
ducers and the government for more than a decade. 


“No one in this industry had any idea of devel- 
oping anything that would permit them to do im- 
proper things or permit them to make exorbitant 
profits,” Mr. Wilson said, “but one of the difficult 
things has been convincing the people acting for 
the government of that fact.” 


They Can’t See the Picture 


It is felt that many obstacles have been placed in 
the way of representatives of the meat industry in 
setting their industry toward the goal provided in 
the Adjustment Act. They have been required to 
do business with many different people, few of 
whom had any practical knowledge of meat pack- 
ing. This necessitated their being educated so they 
could discuss the proposed agreement with a rea- 
sonable degree of practical understanding. 

It has been difficult for these people to see that 
this industry could not be modelled on exactly the 
same pattern that was being cut for wheat, cotton 
and tobacco. Difficult for them to understand the 
effect of a processing tax on a pound of meat in 
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comparison with such a tax on a pound of cottop 
or tobacco or a bushel of wheat. Difficult for them 
to see that only a small proportion of that pound of 
cotton goes into a shirt or a pair of overalls, that 
only a small part of a pound of tobacco goes into g 
package of cigarettes or of a bushel of wheat into 
a loaf of bread. While the full impact of the pr. 
cessing tax on hogs is felt on a pound of meat, with 
its tendency to turn the consumer to some substi. 
tute food, and thus defeat the very purpose for 
which the act was passed, so far as the livestock 
producers are concerned. 


Institute proposals have been met with dissatis. 
faction and even severely criticized. Agreements 
have been drafted and re-drafted. A public hear. 
ing was held on an agreement after many re-drafts, 
and little objection was raised except for the feel. 
ing of producers that they had not been given as 
important a place as might be desirable. Following 
this packer and producer representatives got to 
gether with government officials and drafted a new 
form, which seemed to have the approval of all, but 
which still reposes in Washington without action, 


Patience Is Worn Thin 


It would seem, therefore, that it is possible to 
wear down the patience of business men with an 
earnest desire to cooperate. But the feeling on the 
part of packers is friendly and there is little dis- 
position to criticize, realizing that many inexperi- 
enced people have necessarily been drawn in on the 
work. So having both a friendly and a cooperative 
attitude, it would seem there should be no question 
of an agreement, provided the same attitude pre 
vails with administration officials. 


The plum held out to all industry as a reward 
for its cooperation in the re-arrangement of the 
economic set-up is freedom from the provisions of 
the antitrust act which have proven so stifling in 
the depression years. Fear of these provisions has 
driven the meat packing industry to a competition 
based almost entirely on price. If this threat is 
removed, as the adjustment acts have indicated it 
would be, many things could and would be done 
that would improve the situation of the meat i- 
dustry, enable more satisfactory returns to the pro 
ducer and at little or no cost to the consumer. 


If the members of the industry are permitted to 
cooperate they can get together and eliminate waste 
by cutting out extravagant competitive practices, 
by aiding in the development of orderly marketing 
of livestock and in many ways improve the e? 
nomic situation within the industry and in its rel 
tion both to the livestock producer and the col 
sumer. 


Leaders of the industry still feel confident that 


there will be a marketing agreement. But “it is the 
government’s move.” 
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Producers Offer Their Cooperation 


Little hope was expressed by livestock leaders 
that the reduction program would show its full 
effect on farm price levels before the crop year 
beginning November, 1934. On the other hand, 
there was the suggestion that the hog crop might 
be very large, unless some further program was put 
into effect in the last half of the crop year 1934, 
similar to the emergency pig slaughter program 
conducted at the close of the crop year 1933. 


The belief was expressed by Clifford V. Gregory, 
editor of the “Prairie Farmer” and a member of 
the Corn Belt Producers’ Committee, that farmers 
in that section would offer very effective coopera- 
tion in the reduction program. But it was recog- 
nized that a year must be lived through before the 
price boost is fully felt. Regret was expressed that 
the recommendation of the committee for pegging 
hog prices had not been followed out, this price 
pegging to be maintained by relief purchases by the 
government of whatever quantity of meat was 
necessary to maintain prices. 


Producers have an appreciation of the many dif- 
ficulties which the meat industry faces in its oper- 
ation under the code. But at the same time it was 
believed that the need for upping farm prices as 
rapidly as possible was most important at this time, 
particularly because of the unrest apparent in many 
agricultural sections. There was the feeling that 
there was just as much reason to give immediate 
relief to the hog farmer as to the cotton or wheat 
farmer. 

A Fine Spirit Manifested 


Early signing of the packers’ agreement was be- 
lieved necessary, said Mr. Gregory, “to open the 
way for definite above-board cooperation on the 
part of the packers with each other and with the 
government behind a definite price-lifting pro- 
gram.” Mr. Gregory’s attitude and words gave the 
impression that if his could be taken as the mind 
of the hog producer, cooperation on a basis of mu- 
tual confidence and respect would be easy. 


A spokesman for che range cattle interests rep- 
resented them, also, as being eager for early an- 
nouncement of a marketing agreement for the meat 
industry. It was felt, said Mr. Mollin, that a great 
deal could be done if the agreement were in effect 
to hold the markets at this time when prices were 
falling so rapidly. Modification of the packers’ con- 
sent decree, and extending to the large packers 
the right to go into the retail business, were urged 
as other effective recovery measures. Protection 
of the domestic market from the import of canned 
beef, edible oils, fats and hides was asked. The 
cattlemen of the nation were described as looking to 
the restoration of an annual per capita consump- 
tion of beef to 60 lbs. from the low figure to which 
ithas dropped in recent years. 
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Increased turn-over at a profit was the one sound 
and healthful way to increase the price level, ac- 
cording to the publisher of a large metropolitan 
daily. Colonel Knox saw much advantage in those 
provisions of the adjustment acts which shortened 
the working week, eliminated certain undesirable 
conditions from industry and “rationalized business 
through the cartel system for the good of all.” 
But he warned against the radical tinkering ten- 
dencies manifest in Washington, and. especially 
against “monkeying with our money.” 


Export Outlet Is Important 


Recognizing importance of the export outlet to 
a profitable livestock and meat industry, chairman 
Charles E. Herrick of the Institute’s foreign trade 
committee, long an industry leader in export mat- 
ters, and well-posted on the influence of exports on 
the profitable outlet of the products of the entire 
industry, expressed the belief that the government 
could take no more effective step in the recovery 
of farm prices than to bring about restoration of at 
least a part of the foreign trade this industry has 
lost. 


He thought there was opportunity to make ma- 
terial increases in the quantity of products ex- 
ported, not only to those countries which always 
have been large buyers, but to many other countries 
as well. It was a question, however, “whether we 
can export if we do not import.” 

Much commendation was given the Institute and 
its officers for their untiring efforts on behalf of 
the industry in finding its place in the New Deal. 
Material increase has been made in the member- 
ship during the year, more than 70 new members 
coming from the Pacific Coast alone. This called 
for provision for representation of this group on 
the Board of Directors, and arrangement was made 
for that ‘board to consist of 21 instead of 18 mem- 
bers, divided into three groups of seven each to 
serve during a period of three years. Change also 
was made in the set-up of the Executive Committee 
and the Central Administrative Committee, the 
name of the Executive Committee being changed 
to that of Board of Directors, and that of the Cen- 
tral Administrative Committee to Executive Com- 
mittee, to be responsible to the Board. 

Under this new arrangement the following offi- 
cers and directors will function during the year just 
begun: 

Officers for New Year 


Chairman of the Board—John W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Vice Chairmen—E. A. Cudahy, jr., Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago; B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jay C. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co., Austin, Minn.; Chester G. Newcomb, Lake 
Erie Provision Co., Cleveland, O.; George A. 
Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City. 

Treasurer—Harold H. Meyer, H. H. Meyer Pack- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Directors (3-year term)—E. C. Andrews, Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; W. H. Wells, ° 
Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; L. W. 
Kahn, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, O.; John R. 
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Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; G. F. 
Swift, Swift & Company Chicago; G. L. Childress, 
Houston Packing Co., Houston, Tex. 

Directors (2-year term)—Robert Swanston, C. 
Swanston & Sons, Sacramento, Calif.; Jay E. Deck- 
er, Jacob E. Decker & Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; 
W. E. Felin, John J. Felin & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; T. Henry Foster, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa; T. George Lee, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago; Geo. N. Meyer, Meyer Packing Co., Indiana, 
Pa.; E. J. Engel, Mickelberry Food Products Co., 
Chicago. 

Directors (l-year term)—Frank M. Hauser, 
Hauser Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Oscar G. 
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Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. Breslin, 
Standard Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; W. PF. 
Schluderberg, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co, 
Baltimore, Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co, 
Chicago; Samuel Slotkin, Hygrade Food Products 
Corp., New York; Frank A. Hunter, East Side Pack. 
ing Co., East St. Louis, IIl. 

Executive Committee of the Board—E. A. Cud. 
ahy, jr., T. G. Lee, Oscar G. Mayer, John W. Rath, 
George A. Schmidt, G. F. Swift, John R. Kinghan, 
Thomas E. Wilson, Frank M. Hauser, Wm. Whit. 
field Woods. 

Chairman of the Institute Plan Commission— 
Thomas E. Wilson. 
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KEY TO THE 1933 CONVENTION NUMBER COVER. 


Faces on the 1933 Convention Number cover represent those directing, involved 
in and affected by the regimentation of the livestock and meat industry under the 


Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
code of the industry. 


The Blue Eagle spreads his wings over the labor 


Amid the rays of the rising sun of the New Deal appears the smiling counte- 


nance of its sponsor, the President. 
A. Wallace, supreme authorit 


In the center is Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
i, of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and around him 

are grouped his staff (from left to right): 

act; Chester C, Davis, Director of the Production Division; Gen. W. I 

Director of the Processing and Marketin 

Corn-Hog Division; Guy C. Shepard, Chie 


George N. Peek, Administrator of the 
. I. Westervelt, 
Division; Dr. A. G. Black, Chief of the 
of the Meat Division. 


Above are members of the Processors’ (packers) Committee, J. W. Rath, George 


A. Schmidt, W. W. Woods and Thomas E. Wilson, Chairman. 


wings are Earl C. 


Midway of the eagle’s 


Smith, Chairman of the Hog Producers’ Committee, and F. E. 
Mollin, Chairman of the Cattlemen’s Committee. 


From one claw'of the eagle hangs 


John A. Kotal, Secretary of the National Association of Retail Meat Dealers, while 
suspended in the other is the consumer’s market basket. 
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Proceedings of the Convention 


First Session 


Monday, October 23, 1933. 


The opening session of the 28th an- 
nual convention of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers convened at 
ten-thirty o’clock, John W. Rath, chair- 
man of the board, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: To old friends 
who have attended these conventions 
for many years, we extend greetings; to 
those who joined the Institute in the 
last year and are attending their first 
convention, we bid you a hearty wel- 
come. We hope you will feel at home 
here and that you will take part in the 
deliberations and assist in an endeavor 
to solve the problems of our industry. 


It is often said that you get out of 
an organization just what you put into 
it, but it seems to me that you get more 
than that. Not only do you get what 
you put into it, but you also get what 
all the other members of the organiza- 
tion put in. Now, if we all will con- 
tribute our share, this convention will 
be worth while. 


We still have many old unsolved 
problems—cutting losses, unfair compe- 
tition, loss leaders, an unsatisfactory 
export situation—and others too numer- 
ous to mention. The march of time has 
brought a flock of new ones, such as 
adjustment to meet the NRA require- 
ments, the problems incident to the 
processing tax, and the hog and corn 
program of the administration. All of 
these are matters of great concern and 
require our best thought and considera- 
tion. 


Busy Year for Institute. 


These subjects, and many others of 
vital interest, are to be discussed by 
those well qualified to speak. You will 
find those talks not only interesting but 
profitable as well. 


It is customary for the president of 
the Institute to present to the members 
at the convention of the Institute an ac- 
count of the activities of the organiza- 
tion. At this convention, however, it 
has seemed necessary for the president 
of the Institute to acquaint you with 
the organization and administrative 
plans for carrying out within the indus- 
try such marketing agreement as may 
be approved. Therefore, he has asked 
me to include in my remarks a brief 
statement indicating, perhaps, where 
some of the emphasis has been placed 
In our recent work. 


I want to pause here just to say that 
during the past year I have had an 
opportunity to become better acquainted 
with our president and the work he is 
doing. No day or night is too long for 
him. If there is work to be done the 
clock does not stop him, and what he 
undertakes he does well. He is strictly 
impartial, always very conscientious 
and tactful. 


With purchasing power at home at a 
low ebb, with our export market re- 
stricted by establishment of quotas and 
the raising of tariffs and other barriers, 
and with the passage of legislation of a 


far-reaching character, the meat pack- 
ing industry has had an extremely busy 
year. As a result of the factors men- 
tioned, and others, an unusually heav 

burden of work has fallen on the sta 

of the Institute. 


Facts Carried to Producers. 


The staff during the last year, in addi- 
tion to carrying on the established serv- 
ices of the Institute, had to concentrate 
on proposed legislation, and after this 
legislation was passed, on developments 
which grew out of the adoption of the 
legislation. 


Beginning with the introduction late 
last fall of the legislation embracing 
the so-called “allotment plan,” it was 
necessary to devote close attention to 
the legislative situation almost until the 
early part of the summer. Several 
representatives of the Institute ap- 
peared at various hearings to state their 
views concerning the proposed legisla- 
tion, and the Institute conducted a wide- 
spread educational campaign among 
producers and others who would be 
affected by the legislation. In this cam- 
paign it was pointed out, in the case of 
the allotment plan, that a processing 
tax on hogs would reduce the return to 
the producer by approximately the 
amount of the tax, and that, in the case 
of the “parity plan,” which was pro- 
posed later, the attempt artificially to 
fix hog prices at a higher level would 
result in limiting the number of hogs 
that packers could buy. 


Following the passage of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, the National 
Recovery Act and other legislation, ap- 
propriate committees of the Institute 
began preliminary steps looking toward 
the drawing up of a marketing agree- 
ment. Such an agreement was finally 
drawn up and submitted to the Govern- 
ment. The Government is now giving 
it active attention. Its status will be 
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explained by other speakers at another 
session of the Convention. 


Work of Labor Committee. 


Late in July, a special labor com- 
mittee was appointed to study wages 
and employment in the meat packing 
industry and to develop a temporary 
labor code for the meat packing, whole- 
saling, and sausage manufacturing in- 
dustry as a substitute for the’ presi- 
dent’s reemployment agreement, and as 
a step toward a permanent labor code, 
as provided in the legislation. 


Our co-operation with the Govern- 
ment in carrying out the emergency 
hog program created much work for the 
industry and for the Institute. 


The export situation necessitated 
much activity by the Institute’s Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and Trade. 
Detailed statements on the recent his- 
tory and status of our export trade with 
those foreign countries which hitherto 
have, been the chief customers for 
American meat products were prepared 
and made available to appropriate Gov- 
ernment officials. The president of the 
Institute, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, members of the committee, and 
other officials of the Institute, including 
the speaker, have had numerous confer- 
ences with Government officials in re- 
gard to the taking of steps to expand 
export markets, as the chairman of the 
committee, Charles E. Herrick, un- 
doubtedly -will report to you in the ad- 
dress which he will make later. 


In addition to these activities, the 
Institute’s Washington representative, 
Norman Draper, went abroad early last 
fall in the interest of our export trade, 
particularly in connection with British 
quota matters. Developments there re- 
quired his presence in England until 
late in the summer, when he returned. 


Institute Membership Increased. 


Before dealing specifically with the 
activities of some of the Institute de- 
partments, I should like to mention the 
fact that 98 packers either became 
members of the Institute or applied for 
membership during the year. Of these, 
65 were from the Pacific Coast. 


Structure of the Institute was en- 
larged somewhat during the year by the 
action of the executive committee in 
amending the by-laws to permit the 
grouping of associate members in divi- 
sions. As a result of this action, the 
Sausage Manufacturers’ Division and 
the By-Product Manufacturers’ Division 
have been established. Establishment 
of a Meat Canners’ Division and a 
oe Division has been author- 
ized. 


Time will not permit me to give you 
a detailed account of the activities of 
the various departments of the Insti- 
tute. I should like to mention, however, 
an outstanding point or two in the ac- 
tivities of each of them. Among these 
are servicing of the Special Labor Com- 
mittee by the Institute’s Department of - 
Packinghouse Practice and Research, of 
which Henry D. Tefft is Director, and 
by the acting Washington representa- 
tive of the Institute, Mr. Lyle W. Jones, 
the aid extended in connection with the 
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emergency hog program by the Insti- 
tute’s Department of Marketing, of 
which Howard C. Greer is director and 
George M. Lewis is assistant director; 
the activities of the Department of 
Waste Elimination and Live Stock, of 
which H. R. Davison, vice president of 
the Institute, is director, in connection 
with legislation and with the develop- 
ment of the membership on the Pacific 
Coast. 


All Routine Services Maintained. 


Then there was the activities of the 
Department of Scientific Research, of 
which Dr. W. Lee Lewis is director, in 
connection with lard; the further devel- 
opment of the program of the Depart- 
ment of Purchasing Practice, of which 
H. L. Osman is director, to the point 
where, notwithstanding the low level of 
prices, the volume of business done 
during the year was the greatest since 
the establishment of the Department, 
and the activities of the Department of 
Public Relations and Trade, of which 
Mr. Wesley Hardenbergh, vice presi- 
dent of the Institute, is director, in con- 
nection with the educational campaign 
carried on to explain the effect of pro- 
posed legislation on producers and ¢on- 
sumers and in aiding in the preparation 
of analyses of the export situation. 


Notwithstanding the additional burden 
of work occasioned by the legislation 
and the other factors which I have men- 
tioned, virtually all of the routine serv- 
ices of the Institute have been continued 
and kept available to the membership. 


We will next hear the report of the 
treasurer. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


H. Harold Meyer, treasurer, read his 
financial report, which upon motion 
duly seconded, voted upon and carried, 
was referred to the administrative com- 
mittee. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: Usually when 
two or three packers get together some- 
one invariably raises the question, 
“What about the hog supply for next 
winter or for next summer?” We don’t 
always get an answer, and if we do we 
don’t always get the right one. We 
have with us this morning C. L. Harlan, 
who is the Live Stock Statistician of the 
Division of Crop and Live Stock Esti- 
mates, Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Harlan. 


Livestock Supplies 
By C. L. Harlan. 


While I appreciate the invitation to 
take part in the program of the annual 
meeting of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, the subject assigned to 
me for discussion is hardly one that I 
would have voluntarily selected. Fore- 
casting the supplies of livestock over a 
limited period of time under fairly 
normal conditions of production and 
marketing is always a hazardous under- 
taking, as no doubt many among you 
have learned. At the present time con- 
ditions are far from normal. 


In addition to the possible abnormali- 
ties arising from almost record low 
levels of prices for most kinds of live- 
stock and from the widespread shortage 
of feeds resulting from adverse weather 
conditions the past growing season, 
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unprecedented governmental actions are 
being taken and plans are being de- 
vised to control production, prices and 
distribution. These add greatly to the 
hazards of forecasting, and I am taking 
out extra insurance against these by 
admitting in advance that these fore- 
casts are being made with much less 
than usual assurance on my part. They 
should be accepted by you with even 
more reservations than you usually 
make in considering such forecasts. 


The subject of my talk is “What Live- 
stock Supplies Will Be This Winter and 
Next Summer.” I am interpreting this, 
however, as covering supplies during 
the balance of this year and for such 
periods next year as conform to the 
varying seasonal movements of the dif- 
ferent species. But before giving con- 
sideration to prospective supplies, .it 
might be well to spend a few minutes 
in reviewing the supply situation of the 
recent past. ‘ 


Slaughter Has Been Heavy. 


As you all know slaughter of meat 
animals and production of meats-during 
recent months has been at a very high 
level. For the first nine months of this 
year total dressed weight of meat ani- 
mals slaughtered under federal inspec- 
tion was eight per cent larger than for 
the corresponding period in 1932, but 
was below the average for that period 
for the preceding five years. a 

During the first three months of th 
year, however, meat production was 
relatively small, but since April it has 
been very large. From May to August 
the total production of meats and lard 
in inspected plants was the largest for 
those months on record and was 24 per 
cent larger than for those months in 
1932. This enormous production re- 
sulted from a record slaughter of hogs, 
a very heavy slaughter of cattle, and a 
sheep slaughter that was very large 
compared with other recent years before 
1930. This larger slaughter in head 
was increased by relatively heavy live 
weights of animals slaughtered. 
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Consumer demand for meats singe 
April apparently has improved some. 
a from the very low level prevail; 
early in the year, as a result of jp. 
creased employment and larger incomes 
in industrial centers. This improvemen 
however, was not sufficient to offset this 
large increase in supplies in recent 
months, and the average prices of aj} 
meats, both at wholesale and ‘retajj, 
have been at the lowest point yet 
reached since prices began to decline jn 
1930. Prices of livestock, however, haye 
been supported somewhat by the higher 
prices of hides, pelts and other by-prod- 
ucts. Compared with a year ago live. 
stock prices do not show the relative 
declines as do meats. 


So much for the immediate past, 
What can be expected for the months 
to come? Since most packer execy- 
tives are interested in volume, those of 
you who are engaged in the slaughter 
of all species may wish to know what 
the total volume of all meats is likely 
to be. During the next 12 months, total 
inspected meat production, in terms of 
carcass weights, probably will be little 
different from the past 12 months, 
Whether it will be larger or smaller 
will depend upon whether the increase 
in cattle and calf slaughter will be more 
or less than the prospective decrease in 
hog slaughter. 


Large Slaughter Predicted. 

My own opinion is that it will be 
more. Seasonally, however, there may 
be considerable change from last year. 
For the next six months it seems fairly 
certain that cattle and calf slaughter 
will not be enough larger than that ofa 
year earlier, to offset the decrease in 
hog slaughter. But during the follow- 
ing six months, say from May to 
October, total slaughter in terms of 
dressed weight will probably be consid- 
erably larger than for the same months 
in 1932. 


Turning from this more general con- 
sideration to the specific species, I will 
first give consideration to hogs. To 
most of you the hog situation is of 
greatest interest, because upon the out- 
come of hog operations depends whether 
the business at the end of the year will 
be in the black or in the red. 


The hog situation is always the one 
most difficult to appraise. At_ the 
present time it is increasiigly difficult 
because of the new factors that have 
come and are to come into the situation 
for the appraisal of which there is little 
precedent. If these new conditions had 
not been introduced into the situation 
one would have been perfectly safe, | 
think, in forecasting that the slaughter 
of hogs during the 12 months beginning 
November 1 would have been somewhat 
larger than for the preceding 
months. This increase in slaughter, 
however, would have been offset to @ 
considerable extent by the lighter 
weights which always follow years of 
small corn production and a ratio 
hog prices to corn prices unfavorable 
for feeding. : 

The spring pig crop of 1933 was esti 
mated by the department at about 1% 
million head or 3 per cent larger that 
the spring crop of 1932, all of the i 
crease being in the Corn Belt states. 
Number of sows to farrow this fall 
season was estimated as 8 per cent 
larger than the number that farrowed 
in the fall season of 1932. This est 
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was based upon reports received 
pont June 1 as to sows to farrow this 
fall. 


Smaller Hog Crop Expected. 


The estimate of the number that actu- 
ally farrowed this fall and the number 
of pigs saved will be made in December. 
Before that estimate is made we are all 
more or less in the dark as to the size 
of this fall crop; and the size of this 
crop is one of the most important fac- 
tors in determining packers’ storage 
policies and possible further Govern- 
ment action during the balance of this 
crop year. It is generally expected, 
poth within and without the depart- 
ment, that the fall crop will be smaller 
than was indicated by the June report. 


An average of opinions in the depart- 
ment would probably be that the fall 
crop will not be much different from 
jast year, but smaller rather than 
larger. In a normal year the indica- 
tions used in making the June estimate 
of fall farrowings could be depended 
upon as showing both the direction of 
change and fairly closely the amount of 
change. This year, however, so many 
unusual things have happened since 
June, the effects of which there is little 
means of estimating, that present 
opinions are only guesses, at best. 

These same unusual things are also 
going to make the appraisal of the De- 
cember pig survey reports this year 
more difficult than usual. In anticipa- 
tin of this situation the Livestock 
Estimating Section is completing plans 
to get additional indications as to far- 
rowings this fall, which it is hoped will 
make a fairly dependable estimate pos- 
sible. But I do not hesitate to tell you 
that our estimate of fall farrowings this 
year will be made with less confidence 
than we usually have in these estimates. 


I might digress here for a minute to 
state that our estimate of the combined 
spring and fall pig crops of 1932 was 
fairly good, to the extent that this can 
be determined by records of slaughter 
during the 1932-33 crop marketing year 
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and the states of origin of this slaugh- 
ter supply. 


Analysis of Hog Situation. 


The total number of sows farrowed 
in 1932 was estimated in December last 
year as about 1 per cent smaller and 
the total number of pigs saved at about 
3 per cent smaller than in 1931. In- 
spected slaughter for the marketing 
year 1932-33 was about 1 per cent 
larger than for the 1931-32 marketing 
year. While part of the difference be- 
tween a 3 per cent decrease in pigs 
saved and a 1 per cent increase in 
slaughter can be explained by shifts in 
marketing and carry-over and in sources 
of slaughter supplies, it now seems 
probable that our estimate of the fall 
pig crop last year was somewhat too 
small in a few States. But this cannot 
be definitely determined until our 
records of marketings by states are 
complete for this year. 


Returning to this year, the situation 
is about as follows: A combined spring 
and fall pig crop probably at least as 
large as in 1932. But from this crop 
some 6,000,000 pigs were taken for 
slaughter in August and September in 
order to reduce the tonnage of hogs in 
the effort to raise the price for the 
number remaining. These 6,000,000 
probably represent a reduction in the 
supply that otherwise would have gone 
to inspected slaughter of about 5 
million head, which is about 10 per cent 
of this slaughter for the 1932-33 mar- 
keting year. 


The pigs slaughtered were largely 
farrowed in April, May and June. 
Those farrowed before June 1 would be 
included in our spring pig estimate, 
while the June pigs will be in our fall 
crop estimate. These pigs, if they had 
not been artificially taken out of the 
supply, would have been slaughtered 
mostly from January to April, conse- 
quently the supply for slaughter in 
those months in 1934 will be mostly 
affected by this reduction. 


Eight Per Cent Reduction Predicted. 


It is probable, however, that the de- 
crease in the winter seasonal supply 
will be spread more evenly over the 
whole period, October 1 to May 1, than 
the age of the pigs slaughtered would 
indicate. That is, if farmers generally 
believe that the supply of hogs from 
January to March will be curtailed and 
hog prices will be correspondingly 
higher, there may be a considerable 
holding back of hogs that would have 
been marketed in November and De- 
cember until later in the season. 


A part of the decrease in numbers 
of hogs slaughtered during the winter 
season will be offset by heavier weights 
of the hogs slaughtered—not heavier 
than last year but heavier than they 
otherwise would have been if the pig 
slaughtering plan had not been adopted. 
However, this may not be the case if 
some scheme of holding down slaughter 
weights is put into effect. The net 
effect of the pig slaughter action, if no 
further action to reduce tonnage is 
taken, may be roughly calculated as 
having reduced the total live weight of 
hogs slaughtered under Federal inspec- 
tion in the 1933-34 marketing year by 
8 per cent from what it otherwise would 
have been. This live weight would be 
about 12 per cent smaller than the live- 
weight of slaughter in the 1932-33 mar- 
keting year. 
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Turning from hogs to cattle and 
calves, I think we can forecast the 
slaughter of these during the next 12 
months with somewhat more confidence, 
provided no outside forces intervene to 
change the conditions that will control 
marketings during this period. Cattle 
and calf slaughter in 1931 and 1932 was 
smaller than it would have been had 
increased slaughter followed increased 
numbers on farms as it apparently did 
in former periods when cattle numbers 
began to increase after reaching the low 
point of a production cycle. This delay 
in slaughter increase was largely due 
to the drop in cattle prices in 1931 and 
1932, which caused many producers to 
hold cattle back in the hope that prices 
would improve. 


Larger Cattle Slaughter in Sight. 


The large increase in slaughter since 
May this year over the same period in 
the last 3 or 4 years seems, without 
doubt, to be the beginning of the up- 
swing in slaughter following the 5 
years of increasing numbers, although 
it was possibly exaggerated by the feed 
situation and by the restricted move- 
ment of stocker and feeder cattle back 
to farms. 


Once under way there is every reason 
to expect that this upward trend in 
slaughter of both cattle and calves will 
continue for several years. From 1921 
to 1927 when cattle slaughter was at a 
high level a large proportion of the 
slaughter was of female cattle. The 
same thing is to be expected during the 
next few years. Although there has 
been only a very small movement of 
feeder cattle from markets to feed lots 
since July, which indicates a decrease 
in fed cattle during the coming winter 
and spring, it is probable that the total 
slaughter of cattle during this period 
will exceed that of a year earlier and 
of any other similar period since 1927. 


I would estimate that total slaughter 
of cattle in November and December 





at about 1,600,000 head, compared to 
1,300,000 last year. For the six months, 
January to July, 1934, I would say it 
will be from 4,100,000 to 4,300,000 head 
compared to about 3,900,000 head in 
1933, and an average of about the same 
number for the years 1928 to 1933. 


In view of the short corn crop and the 
reduced production of other feed grains 
and forage crops, the proportion of 
grain-finished and especially of highly- 
finished cattle during both the first half 
and in all of 1933 will be small. Calf 
slaughter is also expected to show a 
further increase in 1934. If this ma- 
terializes it might carry the total for 
the year to above 5 million head, com- 
pared to about 4,500,000 head in 1932 
and a probable 4,800,000 head this year. 
With a decreased proportion of heavy 
finished cattle and a larger proportion 
of thin cows, the average weight of 
cattle in 1933 will be lighter than in 
1932, and the dressing yields will be 
smaller, so that the percentage increase 
in the dressed weight of beef produced 
will be below the increase in the number 
of cattle slaughtered. 


Feeder Lamb Shipments Heavier. 

Present indications as to the slaugh- 
ter of sheep and lambs during the six 
months November, 1933, through to 
April, 1934, are somewhat conflicting. 
This six-months’ period is the last half 
of the marketing year for the 1933 lamb 
crop, and the supply during this period 
will consist very largely of fed lambs. 
The shipments of feeder lambs from 
markets into the Corn Belt feeding 
States for the three months July to 
September were about the same as the 
very small shipments last year, but 
much below the average for these 
months.. Shipments during October to 
date have been larger than last year 
and the total from July to December 
will probably considerably exceed last 
year. 

Shipments direct from the range 
states to Corn Belt feed lots apparently 
have been and will continue much 
smaller than last year. Reports as to 
feeding prospects in the different west- 
ern feeding states indicate a smaller 
total than last year. If feeding in both 
the Corn Belt and the West is to be of 
smaller volume than last year, the 
supply of lambs for slaughter from 
November to April should also show a 
somewhat similar decrease. 

There is, however, another indication 
of slaughter supplies for this period. 
Since 1922 there has been a very close 
relationship in most years between 
slaughter during the first half of the 
marketing year, May through October, 
and that of the second half of the year. 
In most years the first 6 months’ 
slaughter has been quite close to 51 per 
cent of the yearly total. Last year, 
however, it was over 53 per cent (53.4) 
and the largest proportion for the whole 
period. Slaughter during the first half 
of the present crop year will be about 
9,000,000 head, a decrease of 2 per cent 
from the same period in 1932. If this 
should be the usual proportion of the 
total, the total for the crop year and 
for the last half of the year will be 
larger than for the preceding crop year. 

If the proportion is about the same 
as last year, however, the total for the 
crop year and for the last half of the 
year will be somewhat smaller than for 
the 1932-33 crop year. Considering 
these and other indications as to slaugh- 
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ter during these six months, November, 
19338, through April, 1934, my own 
judgment is that it will be somewhat 
smaller than last year but larger rela- 
tive to years before 1930. 


Record Hog Slaghter. 


In the case of hog slaughter, I think 
you will have this year what is probably 
the largest proportion of hogs slaugh- 
tered. Take the crop year from the 
first of October to the last of Septem- 
ber, the proportion slaughtered during 
the first six months will be the smallest 
and that slaughtered in the last six 
months will probably be the largest of 
any year on record, unless it is possibly 
the year 1910-1911, when the slaughter 
in the second half of the year was, I 
think, just about equal to the first half 
or very little below it. 

Taking 6,000,000 pigs out of the hog 
supply will result in a reduction in the 
total this winter. Unless some other 
somewhat similar action is taken with 
regard to fall pigs the summer supply 
will not be particularly affected. Of 
course, as I said, we are pretty much in 
the dark as to what the fall pig crop is. 
There is a great deal of difference of 
opinion among men who have been 
studying the situation and it is very 
difficult to appraise the effects of this 
pig-buying and sow-buying campaign of 
the department. 

One gets about as many different 
opinions as to what will result as you 
can get people to express an opinion. 
Anything I have said, therefore, simply 
represents what seems to be at the 
present time the best judgment of the 
people in the department. This is that 
the fall pig crop this year will prob- 
ably not be much different from that 
of last year. 


Introduction of New Members. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: [In my opening 
remarks, I made reference to the fact 
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that there have been about 100 new 
members who have joined the Insti 
during the past year. There are ll 
more companies whose applications are 
now on file. I have been told that Homer 
R. Davidson, vice president of the Ingtj. 
tute, who spent about six weeks on 
Pacific Coast, is largely responsible for 
this increase in membership. It is said 
that he didn’t undress for three days 
and three nights. He is a pretty big 
fellow. I don’t know whether jt j; 
because he is so large that he couldn't 
get his clothes off, or because he wa; 
so busy, but evidently he did a 
work out there. Will he please stanq? 
(Chairman Rath then asked the ney 
members present to rise and introduce 
them.) 

The membership on the Pacific Cogs, 
increased so much that it was foun 
necessary by the Institute to open w 
offices in San Francisco and also in Los 
Angeles. E. F. Forbes is a San Frap. 
cisco director in charge of the Westen 
Coast activities. Herbert Newcomb, of 
Los Angeles, is in charge of the [os 
Angeles office. 

The next subject on the program is an 
address by Mr. W. H. Spencer, Dean of 
the School of Business of the University 
of Chicago. You will recall that th 
University of Chicago is the place wher: 
we educate the young men in the pack- 
ing business. Mr. Spencer is the dean 
of that school. Mr. Spencer will address 
us on “The General Business Situation,” 


General Business Conditions 
W. H. Spencer. 


An attempt to describe general bus- 
ness conditions is a delicate undertak- 
ing at any time. Under present cir- 
cumstances, when the economic picture 
is changing so rapidly, the undertaking 
is not only delicate but dangerous as 
well. Generalizations are likely to k 
misleading, and statistical data are even 
more likely to be tedious, if not cor 
fusing. I shall as far as possible avoid 
both extremes. 


In my discussion I shall, first, de 
scribe the business situation as of 
March 1, 1933; second, indicate whit 
happened in the period from Mar 
through July; third, indicate what hap 
pened in the period from August to the 
present; and, fourth, point out som 
relationships between the national 1 
covery program and business recovery. 

On the cold gray dawn of March 4 
1933, when the present national admi- 
istration took over the reins of gover 
ment, American business, like som 
giant monster, lay on its back gasping 
for breath. That famous jest, u 
last autumn during the political cam 
paign, that if Franklin Roosevelt wer 
elected to the presidency of the Unite 
States all the banks in the land w 
be closed four months to the day afte 
his inauguration, had, just 120 days be 
fore the date prophesied, become a gr 
reality. 


Bank Holiday Declared. 
We had thought that the money pat 
of 1932, which originated in 
and swept like wild fire through Ge 
many and England and then 
United States, had thoroughly P 
our banking system of all weakness 
In this we were mistaken. Early in 
year, an exceedingly grave SI 
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ed in the banking structure of 
poke The governor of that state, 
wisely or unwisely, proclaimed a bank- 
ing holiday, and the money panic was 
on again in this country with renewed 
fury. Bank holidays spread from state 
to state, until Mr. Roosevelt, with the 
oath of office fresh on his lips, sought 
to check the cataclysmic disintegration 
of our whole financial system by pro- 
claiming a national bank holiday. 


Politically and economically, it was 
for the nation a moment of unparalleled 
gloom and tragedy. No president com- 
ing for the first time to the presidency 
had ever faced such a crisis. But, as 
I believe every one now admits, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt met the crisis cour- 
ageously, decisively and with great 
statesmanship. 


During the succeeding weeks, the 
president proceeded cautiously in the 
reopening of all banks deemed safe, 
leaving some 5,000 banks entirely closed 
or operating on a restricted basis. By 
August of this year, approximately 82 
per cent of the closed banks, controlling 
approximately 93 per cent of impounded 
deposits had been reopened. 


The president took the nation off the 
gold standard to prevent attempts, 
which would have inevitably been made, 
to convert 40 billions of credit into gold 
when the banks had only about 3 bil- 
lions of gold reserves. He announced 
that all banks reopened would be 100 
per cent safe. He told depositors there 
was plenty of currency and that they 
could have it for the asking. Mean- 
while Federal Reserve bank notes, re- 
quiring no gold reserves, had been made 
available in large quantity. The pres- 
ident made a most stirring and effective 
radio appeal for public confidence. And 
thus one of the most serious financial 
panics this nation ever faced was 
checked and dissipated. 


It now appears statistically that as 
early as last summer the balance of 
economic forces were favorable to eco- 
nomic recovery. In the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Cana- 
da and Belgium, industrial production 
had reached a low point some time last 
summer and had begun gradually to 
move upward. 


Not All Industries Suffer Alike. 


This rise continued uninterruptedly 
in all countries through the spring of 
1983, with the exception of the United 
States. In this country, production 
suffered a sharp decline during the first 
quarter of 1983, but recovered rapidly 
after the banking panic had. been 
checked. 


In the decline of production through- 
out the depression, not all industries 
have suffered alike. Various studies 
indicate that per capita production of 
consumer goods has declined only about 
2 per cent, whereas production of 
heavy goods, such as fuel, metals, 
cement, lumber, and _ transportation 
equipment, has fallen almost 70 per 
cent. In 1929 we produced 30 billion 
dollars of consumer goods, and 40 bil- 
lion dollars of heavy goods. It is esti- 
mated that the heavy industries ac- 
count for approximately 60 per cent of 
Present unemployment. These facts 
are, of course, very significant when 
viewed in relationship to the recovery 
Program, particularly the “buy now” 
campaign which is aimed primarily at 

consumer, 
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Commodity prices 
European countries had reached their 
lows sometime last summer, and on the 
whole tended to rise in the period prior 
to March 1, 1933. In the United States 
there was noticeable upturn of farm 
and food prices last summer. 
last quarter of the year, however, these 
prices again declined. Other commodi- 
ty prices in this country were on the 
whole fairly stable in the period be- 
tween last summer and March 1. 


in the leading 


Securities prices in the principal mar- 
kets of the world reached their lows 
during last summer, and with few ex- 
ceptions tended upward prior to March 





PLEASANT MEETINGS. 


Robert Mair, Swift & Company, and 
. Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
export authorities and cronies of 40 years 


Major Dunning 
. C. Shepard of the same are packers’ 


Dean Spencer of the University of 
go talks over the business situation 
with director H. C. Greer of the Institute 
Marketing Department. 
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41. High-grade bond prices had nage 
to recover early in 1932 and as a class 
continued upward in spite of a decline 
in February, 1933. Stock prices tended 
upward, although they sustained appre- 
ciable losses during the last quarter of 
1932 and the first quarter of 1933. 


Unemployment, although still very 
high, had apparently reached its low 
last summer throughout most of the 
world. In the United States an upturn 
both in employment and in payrolls 
occurred last summer. In the autumn, 
however, both began to decline, and the 
“—- continued through March of 
b : 


Gold Stocks Increase. 


During the period immediately pre- 
ceding March 1, 1933, world money con- 
ditions were not unfavorable to sus- 
tained economic recovery, although in- 
ternational trade was to a greater or 
less extent hampered by unstable non- 
gold exchanges and by many other fac- 
tors such as tariffs, import quotas, and 
exchange restrictions. In the United 
States, save for a downward dip in 
June, 1932, the excess reserves of Pr - 
eral Reserve member banks steadily 
mounted, reaching 600 millions dollars 
by January, 1938. Gold stock rose in 
this country from 4 billion dollars to 
over 4% billion dollars. Federal re- 
serve credit was expanded nearly 1 bil- 
lion dollars by open market purchases 
of government obligations. Rates of 
interest on short-term loans were ap- 
proaching new lows. 


In brief, on March 1, 1983, there was 
fairly reliable evidence that we were 
participating in a world-wide economic 
recovery. It should, however, be 
pointed out that at that time, since the 
statistics were not complete, the case 
for the inference in question was not 
as strong as it is now. There is an 
element of second guessing in the state- 
ments now frequently being made that 
in March we were on the road to eco- 
nomic recovery, and that our course of 
action should have been to let the eco- 
nomic laws work themselves out. 


To some extent, the reiteration of 
these statements reminds one of the 
story of the pilot who plied his boat 
on the Mississippi River. He had just 
boasted that he knew every rock and 
snag in the river from St. Louis to New 
Orleans when the boat lurched suddenly 
and violently. “There’s one of them, 
now,” he calmly announced. 


During the period from March to 
July, while the trends in most foreign 
countries continued on a more or less 
stable upward basis, this country was 
marked by feverish, if irregular, busi- 
ness activity. The Federal Reserve 
Board index of production of manufac- 
tures and minerals rose 66 per cent, 
reaching normal for the adjusted index 
in July. During this period, production 
of consumer goods, as measured by per- 
centages in employment and payrolls, 
advanced less rapidly than that of pro- 
ducer goods, 

This, however, was to have been ex- 
pected as the production of consumer 
goods at no time during the depression 
reached anything like the distressingly 
low levels which the production of pro- ’ 
ducer goods reached. It has, indeed, 
been said that there can be no such 
thing as a depression in consumer goods 
as long as the economic organization 
holds together and functions at all. 
Certainly, industries and businesses in 
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this field are not subject to the severe 
downswings to which the production of 
producer goods is subject. 


Producer Goods Industries Languish. 


In spite, however, of what appears to 
be most marked improvement in the 
field of producer goods, these indus- 
tries, accounting for a major part of 
present unemployment, continue in a 
most languishing condition. The ad- 
ministration is, of course, aware of this 
fact and is endeavoring to give them 
succor in various ways. 


During the period in question, the 
volume of trade rose less than indus- 
trial production. Production rose ap- 
proximately 66 per cent, whereas dis- 
tribution, as indicated by adjusted sales 
of chain, department stores, and mail 
order houses, rose much less. Car load- 
ings rose about 30 per cent from their 
March low. 


It seems probable that much of the 
increase in industrial production which 
took place during this period resulted 
from efforts of producers to build up 
inventories in advance of increased 
costs which would result from the ac- 
tivities of NRA and AAA. Evidence of 
this inference is found in the statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, in- 
dicating that factory production during 
the period increased about 55 per cent, 
while employment rose only by 22 per 
cent and payrolls by 40 per cent. It 
also appears that during the period 
there was a significant increase in 
stocks of manufactured goods. 


From March through July, prices 
generally turned upward in an en- 
couraging manner. The general price 
level rose about 15 per cent. Farm 
products advanced in price by nearly 
50 per cent; foods, 18 per cent. Other 
commodities increased in price by about 
10 per cent. Fuel and lighting ma- 
terials prices improved only slightly, 
but prices of building materials rose 
as much as pricés of foods, and prices 
of non-ferrous metals increased over 
40 per cent. 


Prices were not only trending upward 
in an encouraging manner, but there 
was evidence that the spread between 
the prices of farm goods and raw ma- 
terials generally, and the prices of fin- 
ished goods was disappearing. This, 
from the point of view of sound eco- 
nomic recovery, was significant and en- 
couraging. 


Wages of Industrial Workers Increased. 


In percentages, the prices of se- 
curities surged upward in a spectacular 
manner. Prices of common stock 
doubled. Bond values rose in varying 
degrees. Government bonds, however, 
were somewhat sluggish, due to uncer- 
tainties with respect to the national 
budget and monetary policy. The im- 
provements in the values of securities 
did much to restore public confidence 
and to increase both spending and lend- 
ing. 

The average weekly earnings of in- 
dustrial workers rose 6.2 per cent in 
April, 7.8 per cent in May, 9.6 per cent 
in June, and 0.2 per cent in July, the 
increase in each month being based 
upon the figures of the previous month. 
Employment expanded by 22 per cent 
and payrolls increased by 40 per cent. 
These figures are significant in that 
they indicate some steady increase in 
purchasing power. But this increase 
was in part offset by the fact that the 
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cost of living began to move up in May 
and continued upward in June and July. 


The financial condition of the coun- 
try was appreciably toned up by the 
rising prices of commodities and se- 
curities, and by the increase in busi- 
ness activities. One hundred and sixty- 
three industries reported a net earn- 
ing of 77 million dollars for the second 
quarter of 1933, to replace a net loss 
of 21 million dollars for the correspond- 
ing period of 1932. 


Money was returning to circulation 
from its hiding places. Banks were 
buying government securities and slow- 
ly expanding all other loans to finance 
current operations. Interest rates on 
short-time money continued low. Re- 
serve banks were buying government 
obligations, adding over a half a billion 
to their holdings during this period. 


Banks, it is true, were reticent about 
short-term loans, and as far as pos- 
sible avoided long-time commitments. In 
spite of this reticence of bankers, busi- 
nesses were on the whole being ade- 
quately financed. There was an in- 
crease in the velocity or turn-over of 
money and credit by 50 to 60 per cent. 
The RFC continued to make loans to 
banks, railroads, and insurance com- 
panies. 


With the aid of funds from the RFC 
the government reopened many banks 
which had been closed in March, re- 
leasing about 2 billion dollars in de- 
posits. The government was making 
credit available for farmers, and was 
making some progress in the adjust- 
ment of farm debts. The Home Owners 
Loan Corporation was getting under 
way in a program to assist owners of 
urban property. 


Inflation Fears Handicap Financing. 


Banking reform wrought by the 
Glass-Steagal Banking Act of 1933, di- 
vorcing investment banking from com- 
mercial banking, instituting a system 
for guaranty of bank deposits, and pre- 
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paring for the unification of control 
over the whole banking structure of the 
country, had probably little effect he. 
yond a possible psychological value jp 
bolstering public confidence in the 
banking system. 


The fact that we allowed the dollar 
to drift and fall in terms of fore; 
exchange was probably of little as. 
sistance in stimulating exports. By. 
ports did rise during the period in ques. 
tion, but imports also rose, and by a 
much higher ratio. Our trade balance, 
as compared with former years, fell, 


Our stock of gold on the whole pe. 
mained stable. Bank reserves rose syb. 
stantially. Excess reserves began to 
approach the 600 million dollar point, 
There was plenty of money and credit 
available, but it was not working. 


Capital was very timid during this 
period. The constant fear of inflation 
was certainly not conducive to new 
financing. The Securties Act added to 
the timidity of capital, but probably not 
as much as other factors. The latter 
were particularly embarrassing to the 
market for long-time capital. The heavy 
industries, where the depression has 
from the beginning been, and continues 
to be, most severe, languished because 
of their difficulties in raising capital. 


The period from March to July 
showed much improvements in many 
ways. But the improvement was largely 
on a speculative basis. It was nota 
wholesome recovery, and the heavy in- 
dustries, where the depression has been 
most severe, continued to suffer and 
languish. 


It is not possible or safe to generalize 
too much about the period from At- 
gust to October, because the data for 
the period are incomplete. It is, hovw- 
ever, generally agreed that a recession 
of from a third to a fourth has occurred 
in the gains which have been made 
since March. 


Recession of August-September. 


Steel production has declined appre 
ciably from its high of the present re 
covery. Rail orders and the demand for 
rail equipment have not yet responded 
actively to the government proposals o 
credit. The steel industry’s hope for 
profits rests on new automobile cor 
struction and upon the Public Works 
program. The decline in volume am 
the increased costs due to NRA hare 
resulted in a stiffening of steel prices 


Building contracts show a slight im- 
provement over July, but levels of a 
tivities in this field are still consider 
ably below those of 1932. Car loadings 
ceased to advance and began to show 
decline. Rail employment, however, has 
risen steadily since March, even 
adjustments have been made in the st 
tistics for seasonal variations. — 
Federal Reserve Board adjusted index 
of department store sales shows a dtp 
for September from 77 per cent to? 
per cent of the 1923-25 average. As 
yet the “Buy Now” campaign has a 
parently made little impression. 


In foreign countries, business cond 
tions have continued to improve, ® 
mere slowly than during the : 
months of the year. Recent economit 
and political factors threaten to ups 
their progress toward recovery. Franc 
is still struggling desperately to © 
main on the gold standard. Hitler’ 
dramatic demand for arms equality 
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/”s resignation from the League the increase in September over October 
ean Ss uatns re recent for appraisal. being approximately 3.2 per cent. Of 
ff e : course, a part of this increase is sea- 
effect be- During the period from August to saa 
value in October the general price level has lost : es 
In the approximately 20 per cent of the gains The financial condition of the coun- 

made since last March. The Federal try during the period in question has 
the dollar Reserve Board price indexes show a been fairly sound. Our gold position 
f foreign general decline of wholesale prices of is strong. The government demon- 
little as. 17 per cent, and even more from the strated that it still has some credit by 
orts. Ex- year’s high. Agricultural prices have successfully floating an issue of bonds 
d in ques- taken a terrible whipping in recent at 4% per cent for the first year and 
and by a weeks, and probably no single problem 3% per cent thereafter. This ap- 
e balance js causing so much concern to the ad- parently reflects a public conviction 
rs, fell, ” ministration as these. Some ofthe that the government will not devalue 


western states are threatening to secede the dollar or start the printing presses 





Whole re- from the economic union. Within the running. 
last few days, however, agricultural The government is now engaged in 
gen prices have tended to recover some lost veopenin ieee bandas waiiy Hamx eek 
oat vei ground. closed since January 1, 1933. It is esti- 
king. Prices of many finished goods have mated that the reopening of these 
. ; increased. Prices of coal, petroleum, banks will release approximately one 
uring this and some industrial raw materials show billion dollars in frozen deposits. 
f inflation improvements. But on the whole, it is The first code under NRA was ap- 
e to new fair to say that in more recent weeks proved on July 16, and at approxi- 
. the spread between agricultural prices jnately the same time AAA began its 
‘obably not and prices of finished goods has tended activities in the control of agricultural 
The latter to widen. This, in my opinion, largely production and prices. It was at or 
yA. explains the serious unrest which is now about this time, as best one can tell 
birsdass being manifested in the South and from the evidence, that the present re- 
—Z West. The conviction is growing in ¢ession in business set in. These are 
d continues these quarters that NRA, because it has some of the factors growing out of the 
ed because travelled faster than AAA, is compli- yecoyery plans which undoubtedly have E. C. ANDREWS 
4 capital. cating and perpetuating the price level contributed in part to the recession. (Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.) 
n to July inequities of which farmers have been Divector of the Tnalitate: 


s in many victims for many years past. The NRA and Business. 


was largely Government Still Has Credit. In the first place, it seems probable stricted by NRA policies against rais- 


was not a that th t : Sauna ing prices. This has, of course, to a 
e heavy in- The National Industrial Conference {24% tne recession arises in part out OF considerable extent, stifled enterprise 
on has been Board reports that during August liv- oe fact that sehed rr _— - and slowed up production which began 
suffer and ing costs advanced more rapidly than . commer useee preceruen We EF a encouragingly last Spring. 


ahead of increased costs of operations, 
and that some of these industries, be- In the fourth place, the recovery pro- 
cause of existing uncertainties, are de- gram so far has done relatively little 


the weekly earnings of industrial work- 
ers. Industrial production is probably 


i , H - . 
D generale still outrunning increases in buying 


i from Av- 


7 : i duction and drawing upon to bring the heavy industries out of the 
power and reemployment. The continued ‘TC#S!N& pro : : 
- og rise of retail prices has, of course, re- stock. mH woods. Lage ee ee Sere 
t 1s, how- duced the purchasine power of those In the second place, labor difficulties VeTY STeatly during the depre 

P P : : account for approximately 60 per cent 

a rc with fixed incomes and those whose arose almost immediately upon the f PP 1 ” Alth hi 
as occurred salaries and wages have not been launching of the industrial recovery ° Present > a ~ net h oug ked 
been made boosted by NRA. program. On the part of many indus- sere wen aly ri eve s lf, yn 
Although data for September are in- ‘ties there was the fear, and this fear ae a ee ee ee 

ptember. complete, employment continues to rise, CoMtinues, that NRA intended to force Orme. 


organized labor indiscriminately upon Capital Available for Sound Business. 


lined appre- all industry. Haunted by the fear, many ’ 

present re- industries have held back, wondering Pssst — ps age fit ee 
, demand for what kind of a partnership they were a eprtelvagaaer varia . =< Apr wae 
responded being asked to join. fachities. Thay de uct tual that they 
proposes On the other hand, much more SO can afford to incur larger indebtedness 
bie ae than many suspect, labor leaders with until there is an improvement in de- 


vested interests in existing labor or- mand for transportation. 
ganizations, began to fear that the rank Th ket f ee 
and file of labor might be led to be- © market I0F capi nes 3 Sp 
lieve that some new form of labor union P@rently tied up in knots. It is alleged 
might be more effective in the new set- that the new Federal Securities Act is 


ublic Works 
volume 
» NRA have 
steel prices. 


a . . greatly embarrassing the distribution of 
a light OP ote eee atssream the attitude Few securities. This, in my opinion, i 
levels of a- cooperative as it might have been not nearly so significant as the exist- 
till consider- P & . ing uncertainty with respect to inflation 
Car loadings As a result of the fears and sus- and a national monetary policy. Inves- 
gan to - picions on both sides, much labor un- tors are naturally reluctant to invest 
however, rest has arisen and many strikes have in long-time securities until they know 
1, even . occurred. Of course, many of the strikes something more of the basis on which 
ie — to —_ —_ oo agg in any they are asked to invest. 

ere event, as the early stage of recovery fp the fifth place, during the sum- 
ijustel pat nha peemger al oe char- mer General Johnson intimated that 
sr cent to doubt that en eanent une bens aoeduaed COMMREDERES BONER Save, aS coepereiing 
averagll p as cheerfully and as fully as they might 


by the fears and hopes inspired by Sec- 


tion 7a of the National Industrial Re- financing the needs of businesses 


aign has ar - - 
covery Act. In any event, this unrest faced with increasing costs under the 


1SSi0N. 





’ . ; NRA. The government through loans 
isiness se -_ — — have Pees ar by the RFC to banks and through pur- 
improve, 2 slowed up employment and production. chases of preferred stock in banks made . 
r the at In the third place, the increased costs available large sums of currency which 
xe pee oer arising out of minimum wages and might have been used in financing cur- 
2) shorter hours have been very embarras- rent operations. 

overy. yon GEORGE A. SCHMIDT sing to many business, which do not see — Bankers, in reply to the accusation 
ne Hitler’ (Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City) materially increased demand and which that they were too thoroughly obsessed 


; equality am Vice Chairman of the Board. are to a greater or less extent re- with the 100 per cent liquidity complex, 
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OLD IN SERVICE BUT YOUNG IN SPIRIT 
Some of the 50-year men who received gold buttons at the 1933 convention: 


Seated, left to right.—William Bidderman, 


nan Packing Co., Chicago; Chas. F. Bryerton, Armour and Company, Chicago. 
ing, left to right—Wm. A. Johns, Swift & 


Killila, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


said that businesses with good pros- 
pects could get credit, and that others 
ought not to have it. They had not for- 
gotten the public condemnation and 
excoriation which they had received for 
being too generous in the extension in 
the years just past. 


In the sixth place, the rising doubt 
as to the fortune of farm prices is prob- 
ably the most serious factor in the 
whole recovery program at this mo- 
ment. Wheat has fallen 14 per cent 
from its recent high, and cotton is off 
16 per cent. The reasons given for 
these slumps are reports that prospects 
for crops are better than they were 
earlier reported to be; reports that 
there is extensive bootlegging of wheat 
at the present time; and the growing 
suspicion that the AAA may not get 
effective cooperation from farmers in 
its future plans. 


Farmers’ Buying and Selling Spread 
Widens. 

The government recently reported 
that, since March, farm prices had in- 
creased by approximately 32 per cent, 
while prices of finished goods had in- 
creased by only 14 per cent. This, how- 
ever, does not allay the unrest and dis- 
content in the agricultural sections. 
They reply that they are still 8 per cent 
below the prices of 1931, and 47 per 
cent below those of 1929, and that with- 
in recent weeks the prices of agricul- 
tural commodities have fallen very 
much more rapidly than the prices of 
finished goods, thus tending again to 
widen the spread between the two 
groups of prices. 


Just as the plans of AAA for wheat 
and cotton at the outset increased the 
prices of these commodities, so its plans 
for reduction of hogs increased the 
prices of this commodity. But as the 
time approaches for the collection of the 
processing tax, the suspicion, if not con- 
viction, grows that the farmer is again 
to be disappointed in the efforts of the 
AAA to bring agricultural prices in line 
with other prices. 


The recovery program has certainly 





Swift & Co., Chicago; John Leahy, Bren- 
Stand- 


Co., Jersey City, N. J.; Thomas A. 


run into some foul weather since it was 
launched. I am not, however, prepared, 
to say that, even as a short-run meas- 
ure for the restoration of prosperity, 
it has failed. We were led from 
the outset to expect too much, and we 
are accordingly doubly disappointed. 
The NRA has probably travelled too 
fast, and the AAA has probably trav- 
elled too slowly. To borrow language 
from warfare, both, having largely 
failed in the preliminary onslaught on 
depression, will now entrench them- 
selves for a long siege. I have no pre- 
diction to make as to the future beyond 
the general statement that business has 
recovered from previous depressions 
and should recover from this one. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: I think most 
packers subscribe to some business serv- 
ice or other, and usually on Monday 
morning they have it on their desk. But 
I venture the assertion that no one in 
this room has received recently, and 
probably will not for some time to come, 
such a comprehensive review or analysis 
of our business problems as that pre- 
sented by Mr. Spencer. 


Each year the Institute honors the 
veteran employees of the meat industry 
at its annual convention. The next item 
on our program will be the presentation 
of, the gold and silver buttons to those 
who have completed 50 years or 25 
years in our. business. Frank M. 
Hauser, president of the Hauser Pack- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, Calif., and Re- 
gional Director of the Institute, will 
perform that ceremony. 


Veterans’ Buttons Presented. 


MR. FRANK M. HAUSER: Your 
Chairman has said very ably that Los 
Angeles does things in a big way. I 
rather believe that the number of the 
new members joining the Institute has 
reflected the fact that the whole Pacific 
Coast does things in a big way. And it 
might relieve the mind of the industry 
to know that we have plenty of compe- 
tition out there. Tom Breslin, I might 
say, is the senior in the packing busi- 
ness in Los Angeles, if not in California, 
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today. Mr. Breslin worked for my dad 
some 35 years ago, and I am very go 
that he is ill and not able to make these 
presentations. 


Among the 125,000 employees of the 
meat packing industry in the United 
States, there are a great many men 
who have served for 10 years or a score 
of years. There are some men who haye 
served the industry for 25, 30, 40 and 
even 50 years or more. It is my privi- 
lege this morning to bestow a fitting 
honor on the men who have served the 
meat packing industry for 25 and 50 
years. 


It has often been said that the meat 
packing industry is full of sons whose 
fathers and grandfathers also were meat 
packers. All of us are familiar with 
meat packing companies in which the 
third generation is now engaged in the 
business. I know of no other industry 
in which this is more true than in the 
packing industry, and I know of no in- 
dustry which has more veteran em- 
ployees than the packing industry has. 


Some 10 years ago, the Institute 
started the practice of awarding gold 
buttons to employees who had been con- 
nected with the packing industry for 50 
years, and of awarding silver buttons 
to men who had worked in the industry 
for 25 years. Since the first button was 
given out, more than 285 men have re- 
ceived gold buttons, and more than 
12,000 men have received silver buttons. 
The length of service represented by 
the wearers of these buttons totals more 
than 315,000 thousand years. 


It must be very interesting for these 
veterans whom we are honoring today 
to look back over their years in the 
packing industry. When they started 
out as meat packers, refrigeration was 
only beginning to come into the impor- 
tance which it now holds. Hardly any 
of the meat. produced was packaged. 
Horse-drawn trucks moved the meat 
from branch house and _ wholesale 
market to retail meat stores. During 
the period in which these men have been 
employed, great progress has been made 
in the processing and distributing of 
meat and meat products. 


I feel honored that it is my privilege 
to give these marks of recognition to 
the men who have reached the golden 
anniversary of their connection with 
the packing industry. Since the last 
annual convention of the Institute, 21 
men have reached and passed the 50- 
year mark in the period of their service 
to the meat industry. Several of those 
men have been able to attend this meet- 
ing today. The following men are 
eligible to receive gold buttons: 

50-Year Veterans. 

Oscar Abbott, Krey Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

William Bidderman, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, III. 

Charles F. Bryerton, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, III. 

Leonard Elsner, Armour and Com- 
pany, Sioux City, Ia. 

S. S. Conway, The Keefe-Le Stour- 
geon Co., Arkansas City, Kan. 

W. F. Handschumacher, W. F. Hand- 
schumacher and Co., Boston, Mass. : 

John Erdman, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Washington, D. C. ; 

J. E. Gibbs, Swift & Company, Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. 
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William A. Johns, Swift and Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J. 

Thomas Killila, Kingan and Company, 
{ndianapolis., Ind. 

T. R. Nuttall, Wilson and Co., Liver- 
pool, England. 

L. Perlet, Wilson and Co., Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Walter Seaton, Krey Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Charles H. Simons, Swift and Com- 
pan, Boston, Mass. 


George Shaw, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Sioux City, Ia. 


John Leahy, Brennan Packing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Thomas N. Strasner, 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


H. B. Van Name, Wilson and Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


John Wollmershauser, Krey Packing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Albert Mayle, Hunter Packing Co., 
East St. Louis, Il. 


Thomas J. Raphael, Hunter Packing 
Co., East St. Louis, Il. 


Gold buttons have also been awarded 
during the past year to Martin Timmer- 
man, Armour and Company, Denver, 
Colo., and to Steve McGregor, Armour 
and Company, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Jacob Dold 


The silver buttons may be called for 
at the convention registration desk, or, 
if they are not called for, they will be 
sent to each man through his company. 


Twenty-five year veterans were also 
awarded silver buttons but these were 
not presented from the floor. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: Mr. Hauser 
said a great many nice things about the 
veterans of the packing industry. I 
would like to say a few things about 
him. He is also a veteran. He started 
in the packing business when he was 
nine years of age, when his head didn’t 
quite reach the top of the cutting block. 
He has been at that job ever since. 
They say he used to come to work at 
three o’clock in the morning and work 
until nine o’clock and then go to school. 
In those days I presume you didn’t have 
any NRA requirements, Mr. Hauser. 
For 25 years he served in the meat 
business with his father, and now he is 
President and General Manager of the 
Hauser Packing Company. I am sure 
you will all agree with me that he also 
is entitled to a silver button, and I 
hereby bestow it upon him. 


The next subject on the program is 
“The Export Situation (Including the 
British Quota and the German Tariff).” 
I know you are all very much interested 
in that. Mr. Charles E. Herrick, for- 
merly president of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers and now the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
puations and Trade, will discuss that 
or us. 


The Export Situation 
By Charles E. Herrick. 


Possibly to many of you a discussion 
of export trade in pork products is like 
a discussion of the dodo bird; in other 
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PINNING ON THE BUTTON 


Wm. A. Johns, 50 years in the industry, 
gets his gold button from director Frank 
M. Hauser of the Institute. 


words, the presentation of a subject 
that should be referred to the depart- 
ment of ancient history, for in your 
estimation it treats of a matter that 
has long since ceased to exist. That, 
however, fortunately is not quite true. 


Despite the many unfavorable factors 
affecting the export trade in American 
pork and pork products, volume of our 
trade during the 12 months ending 
October 1, 1933, compares favorably 
with the volume of trade transacted 
during the preceding year. During the 
year ended October 1, 1933, we exported 
approximately 128 million pounds of 
pork, compared with exports of 115 
million pounds in the previous twelve 
months. The difference represents a 
gain of a little more than 10 per cent. 


Pork Exports Up This Year. 


Our exports of lard during the past 
twelve months also show a slight gain 
over the preceding year. In the 12 
months ending October 1, 1933, we ex- 
ported about 572 million pounds of lard. 
In the preceding year, we exported 558 
million pounds. A comparison of these 
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figures shows a gain in lard exports of 
about 3 per cent. 


A comparison of volume of exports 
during the past five months with the 
volume during the same period in 1932 
is interesting. Using this period as a 
basis, our exports of pork show a gain 
of more than 25 per cent, and our ex- 
ports of lard were practically the same 
as in 1932. The application of sharp 
increases in the German lard duty on 
July 19, 19338, undoubtedly curtailed 
very sharply the aggregate shipments 
of American lard. 

Not all packers export meats or meat 
products, but the foreign demand for 
products of the American livestock and 
meat industry affects all of us to a very 
important degree. To the decline which 
has occurred in our meat and lard ex- 
ports during the last decade may be 
attributed some of our present prob- 
lems, including probably the revolution- 
ary steps taken by the government to 
reduce the production of hogs. 

In the decade between 1923 and 1932 
our exports of pork and pork products 
declined approximately 1% billion 
pounds. The decline which occurred 
during that period is equivalent roughly 
to the products of 8 million hogs, or 
one-eighth of the entire number of hogs 
on farms in the United States on Janu- 
ary 1 this year. You will thus under- 
stand why we are so vitally affected. 

Your attention is called further to 
some facts which most of you have 
heard but which some of you possibly 
have forgotten. According to compe- 
tent estimates approximately 70 per 
cent of all land under cultivation in the 
United States is used to produce feed 
for livestock. More than three-fourths 
of the entire corn and oat crops of the 
nation and a fairly large percentage of 
the wheat crop is used for the feeding 
of livestock. 


Exports Influence Crop Value. 


Therefore, you will agree that any- 
thing which affects the livestock and 
meat industry also has an indirect effect 
on some of our most important crops. 
The combined value of the corn crop 
and the oat crop in 1931 represented 
more than one-fifth of the value of 75 
principal crops produced in the United 
States, including wheat, cotton, to- 
bacco, potatoes, and many others. 

From the viewpoint of the condition 
of our agriculture, exports are highly 


SILVER BUTTONS FOR THESE THREE 
Three of the men who received silver badges marking 25 years of service in the 


industry (left to right): 


Louis J. Cook, Fullerton & Co., Paterson, N. J.; H. L 


Schoenlein, Armour and Company, Chicago; L. W. Bornwasser, Emmart Packing 


Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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important because they represent our 
excess production and affect the price 


of every pound consumed at home. 
Thus, although less than 10 per cent of 
our pork production is exported, the 
price of the entire quantity produced is 
affected by the export demand. That, 
in turn, affects the price of the farmers’ 
hogs, which alone yield one-tenth or 
more of the American farmers’ gross 
income. 

Anything that affects the price of 
pork also affects the price of other meat 
and therefore the price of other classes 
of livestock. Anything that affects the 
price of livestock affects indirectly sev- 
eral of our most important crops. 


It is, of course, axiomatic that for a 
continued successful foreign trade, some 
exchange of goods or services, either 
directly or indirectly, is essential. In 
other words, it is doubtful whether we 
can export unless we import to a some- 
what similar degree. 


Foreign Restrictions Curtail Exports. 


Supplementing our imports of goods 
may be the money spent by our tourists 
abroad, the funds sent by our foreign- 
born population to their relatives back 
home, interest and dividend payments 
made for services, ocean freight paid 
to ships of foreign flags, or insurance 
paid to the large foreign companies who 
do underwriting in this country. Of 
course, some particular nation may con- 
tinue to take more from us than we 
import from it, but the tendency prob- 
ably will be for that nation to sell more 
to, and buy less from, some other na- 
tion so that in the end an approximate 
balance of trade will be struck. 

There can be no doubt that the re- 
strictions placed on international trade 
by the nations of the world have cur- 
tailed exports greatly, although the 
desire of nations to achieve a high 
degree of self-sufficiency has been a 
primary factor. 


In the case of the livestock and meat 





CHARLES E. HERRICK 
(Brennan Packing Co., Chicago, Ill.) 
Director of the Institute. 
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industry, we have seen our trade 
dwindle as foreign tariffs have been 
raised, quotas adopted, and exchange 
and other restrictions applied. In the 
case of lard, for example, the present 
duty in Germany, which always has 
been one of the largest buyers of 
American lard, is roughly twice as great 
as the landed cost of the lard. In Cuba, 
which formerly was a good customer 
for that product, the duty and the con- 
sumption tax together are more than 
double the price at which lard sells in 
this country. 


Efforts to Revive Foreign Trade. 


As many of you know, the United 
Kingdom has applied what amounts to 
a quota on imports of ham and bacon 
which rigidly limits the quantities 
which can be shipped there. It is only 
fair to state, however, that the purpose 
for which the quota was applied—to 
improve the market in that country for 
the benefit of its farmers who produce 
pigs—is one which will be detrimental 
to all shippers to that market. It may 
result in somewhat better prices for our 
goods there, but will seriously reduce 
the volume of those shipments. 


It perhaps will interest you to know 
that your Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and Trade and appropriate indi- 
viduals on the staff of the Institute 
have been very busy during the current 
year in an effort to overcome the bar- 
riers to our foreign trade. Detailed 
briefs outlining the impediments to our 
trade, pointing out in definite terms the 
needs of this industry, and including 
arguments for the removal of different 
impediments have been prepared cover- 
ing all of our principal foreign outlets, 
and supplied to appropriate depart- 
ments of our government. 

This has been supplemented by per- 
sonal calls on cabinet members by the 
chairman of the board, the president of 
the Institute, the chairman and several 
members of your Committee on Foreign 
Relations and Trade. If members will 
call this matter to the attention of sena- 
tors and representatives in Congress it 
will be helpful. 

In addition, the Institute sent its 
Washington representative, Norman 
Draper, abroad in the interest of our 
export trade. Mr. Draper concentrated 
his efforts in England in an attempt to 
obtain a fair allotment for United 
States shippers. He also visited Ger- 
many, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
France, and was instrumental either in 
having impediments to trade removed, 
or in paving the way for favorable 
developments later. 


Results of Pork Exports Far Reaching. 


It is our feeling that a large part of 
our lost foreign trade can be recaptured 
if the different branches of our Govern- 
ment can be convinced of the desirabil- 
ity of negotiating with foreign nations 
in an effort to obtain more favorable 
treatment for American meat products. 
There are many industries which want 
to expand their foreign trade; but, since 
our Government is committed to restor- 
ing the prices of agricultural products 
to the parity which existed before the 
war, they could take no more effective 
step than to bring about the restoration 
of at least part of the foreign trade 
which we have lost in the last decade. 


The value of the hog crop raised in 
this country in 1932 was $539,665,000. 
This was roughly five times as great 
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as the value of the tobacco crop in 19; 
more than twice as great as the value 
the wheat crop, and approximately 
fifth larger than the value of the cotton 
crop. It therefore is apparent that 

constitute one of the most important 
branches of American agriculture, 


Moreover, hogs utilize a large part of 
the corn crop, which is the most impor. 
tant single crop produced in this coun- 
try from the viewpoint of value. It is 
apparent, therefore, that steps taken to 
increase the export market for pork 
products would have a _ significance 
which would extend far beyond the live. 
stock and meat industry, and therefore 
would justify special consideration by 
this Government. 


Possibilties in British Market. 


In the United Kingdom, the allotment 
to United States shippers is now 6,30 
per cent of the aggregate imports from 
non-British sources. On the basis of 
the present permitted quantities of im- 
port, if we could get one percentage 
point added to our present 6.30 per cent, 
it would mean an increase in our yearly 
exports of hams and bacon to the 
United Kingdom of approximately 8 
million pounds a year. We feel that, 
on the basis of the imports into the 
United Kingdom from different coun- 
tries during the period 1925-30, inclu- 
sive, which is a normal period, our pro- 
portion of the permitted imports should 
be approximately 21 per cent. 


It is my personal feeling that the 
Government, through negotiating recip- 
rocal trade arrangements, or in return 
for any concessions which may be given 
the British in connection with their 
debt, should be able to bring our pro- 
portion of the imports up to that figure. 
Similar opportunities exist, in my 
opinion, in the case of other European 
countries which formerly were impor- 
tant purchasers of American meat 
products. 


Representatives of our Government 
have been very receptive to our sug- 
gestions and very helpful, both here and 
abroad, and I believe that during the 
next few months they will be able to 
accomplish much on behalf of the live- 
stock and meat industry. 


Cooperative Effort Might Help. 


When these outside obstacles are re- 
moved, as we hope they will be, there 
still will remain the necessity of pro- 
moting our foreign trade. Just how 
that should be done it is difficult to 
suggest. In some cases, cooperative or 
joint action may be needed. 

Our foreign competitors are acting 
jointly in some lines, and American ex- 
porters may have to do the same thing 
in order to compete with them. In the 
case of Denmark, for example, exports 
of bacon to England are handled 
through one selling agency and under 
one brand only. 


A group of American packers are 
handling their lard exports to certain 
countries in a somewhat similar manner. 
This method of handling foreign busi- 
ness may have to be utilized more gen- 
erally by American packers, and ac- 
companied by some use of trade promo- 
tional methods which have been de- 
veloped in this country to such a high 
degree, and which lend themselves so 
well to cooperative undertakings. ; 

It is possible that to achieve a maxi- 
mum of success in the foreign field the 
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ANIMAL INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 


Dr. John R. Mohler (right), Chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
Chas. A. Ewing (left), president of the 
National Livestock Marketing Association, 
talk over the hog situation. 


different branches of our industry, and 
perhaps other agencies such as trans- 
portation, will have to participate in 
such cooperation. If we continue to 
produce exportable surpluses of agri- 
cultural products, then there will be 
necessity for cooperative endeavor in 
the main export markets. 

Speaking of transportation, that of 
course is a very vital function in the 
handling of export business. There has 
been a tendency during recent years to 
combine ocean carriers in what is known 
as conferences, and those conferences 
have fixed rates, terms, and shipping 
conditions which must be adhered to 
by all of those members. Thus, there 
is no longer free and open competition 
amongst such carriers for our business 
overseas. 


More Favorable Rates via Great Lakes. 


Not only have they thus enforced 
uniformity of rates, bill-of-lading condi- 
tions, etc., upon us, but have also in 
many instances refused to grant us the 
advantage of contract rates unless we 
agreed to give to them 100 per cent of 
our shipments moving to the ports 
which they cover. Any new or compet- 
ing line thus established is unable to 
secure any part of our business, and we 
are precluded from giving them any 
substantial encouragement so necessary 
to msure a competitive condition. 

It might be well in this connection to 
consider the facilities which have been 
available to the mid-western packers 
during the present season of making 
shipments abroad via the Great Lakes. 
some of these shipments have been 
direct to foreign ports; that is, without 
Yanshipment in transit. Other lines of 
ts have carried our goods to an At- 
‘antic Seaport, and there transferred 

cargo to the ocean carrier. The 
volume of this business has been very 
considerable, and, according to the 
hgures furnished by the Chicago Board 
of Trade, shipments of that character 
© far in 1933 on cured meats amount 
whe lbs., and on lard to 10,963,- 
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The more favorable rates thus ob- 
tained have doubtless been responsible 
to a very large extent for the increased 
amount of business which we have thus 
been able to secure from our foreign 
buyers. It would seem evident, there- 
fore, that that service should be en- 
couraged in every way possible, and 
every effort be made to assure the con- 
tinuance of it during later years. 


Committee Watching All Angles. 


That it is already open to attack is 
evidenced by the fact that salt-water 
carriers have been attempting to secure 
the adoption of an NRA code which 
would compel all carriers to adhere to a 
minimum schedule of rates. The danger 
in the proposition is that the salt-water 
carriers would so far: overshadow the 
volume of tonnage of these lake carriers 
that they would dominate the situation, 
with the extreme danger that these 
facilities would be stifled and that the 
favorable rates which they have quoted 
this year would not again be open to us. 

With the further development of the 
Lakes to the Gulf Waterway, an addi- 
tional outlet should thus be furnished, 
not only for the movement of goods 
abroad but for the various cities along 
the Mississippi River, on the Gulf, and 
at the southeastern Atlantic ports. 

As further evidence of the danger of 
the situation, the proposed code for the 
shipping industry sets up seven trade 
divisions, but not one that covers exclu- 
sively this kind of carriage. Under 
section 7 (a) of that code, the code 
authority would be set up on the basis 
of one qualified vote for each 20,000 
gross tons of vessels owned and/or 
operated. It is easy to see how com- 
pletely the larger units in salt-water 
trade would thus out-vote any unit en- 
gaged in the carriage of goods on the 
Great Lakes. It is hoped that this 
matter may receive early and vigorous 
attention at the hands of some appro- 
priate committee of the Institute. 

As previously indicated, let me repeat 
that your Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and Trade have been watching 
every detail, and endeavoring to take 
advantage of every opportunity to pro- 
mote and increase the export trade of 
this industry. In those efforts they 
have been most ably and cheerfully 
assisted by the staff of the Institute. 
These efforts have not always shown 
immediate results; but, at no time has 
the importance of this class of business 
been under-estimated or neglected. 


Committee Appointments. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: I would like to 
read the following committee appoint- 
ments: 

Resolutions Committee—R. S. Sin- 
clair, chairman, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
V. D. Skipworth, New York City; F. M. 
Tobin, Rochester, N. Y.; Adolf K. Vogt, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Milton Schaffner, 
Erie, Pa.; L. W. Kahn, Cincinnati, O.; 
F. E. Wernke, Louisville, Ky.; Howard 
McCall, Chattanooga, Tenn.; F. E. Wil- 
helm, Chicago, Ill.; Arthur Cushman, 
Chicago, Ill.; John G. Agar, Chicago, 
Ill.; Edward F. Wilson, Chicago, IIL; 
Allan Jones, Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; Frank 
Kohrs, Davenport, Ia.; R. A. Rath, 
Waterloo, Ia.; J. C. Stentz, Ottumwa, 
Ia.; H. A. Elliott, Duluth, Minn.; J. T. 
McMillan, St. Paul, Minn.; J. C. Peyton, 
El Paso, Tex.; W. H. Wells, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Jas. G. Cownie, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Nominating Committee— Oscar G. 
Mayer, chairman, Chicago, Ill.; Henry 
Belz, St. Louis, Mo.; A. W. Brickman, 
Chicago, Ill.; Jay E. Decker, Mason 
City, la.; B. C. Dickinson, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; F. M. Hauser, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
George M. Foster, Ottumwa, Ia.; H. H. 
Meyer, Cincinnati, O.; Harry G. Mills, 
Chicago, Ill.; Chester G. Newcomb, 
Cleveland, O.; E. A. Schenk, Columbus, 
O.; George A. Schmidt, New York, 
N. Y.; Robert Vissman, Louisville, Ky.; 
A. D. White, Chicago, Ill 


The meeting adjourned at twelve- 
thirty-five o’clock. 


Second Session 


Monday, October 23, 1933. 

The second session was called to order 
at two-thirty o’clock, Chester G. New- 
comb, vice chairman of the Institute, 
presiding. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: The first 
speaker is G. M. Pelton, chairman of 
the Committee on Accounting, Institute 
of American Meat Packers. He is going 
to discuss “Costs and Profits.” 


Costs and Profits 
By G. M. Pelton. 


If we subscribe to the right of pri- 
vate property—and it is assumed the 
members of this audience do so sub- 
scribe—the primary, if not the all im- 
portant reason for making an invest- 
ment in an industrial or business enter- 
prise is to earn a net profit. 


It is both the attraction and the urge, 
which spurs owners of capital to risk 
their funds in financial, manufacturing 
and merchandising activities. As you 
know, it is their return after the pay- 
ment of all costs of materials and sup- 
plies and all expenses, including wages, 
rent, interest, and taxes. 


Granting this point of view, I want 
to present to you as a platform for this 
talk, that we are all in business to make 
money. I am quite sure that when the 


WHAT THEY WANT TO KNOW 


G. M. Pelton, Chairman Committee on 
Accountin of the Institute, talks on 
“Costs and Profits.” 
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shareholders of a company get together 
and put their money into the company, 
they fully expect the money they are 
investing in the business will earn a 
satisfactory margin of profit to recom- 
pense them for the use of their capital, 
and for the risk they assume. 


If we accept this as a platform, it 
means it is our intention to see to it 
that our outgo in conducting the busi- 
ness will be less than the income which 
we receive from the sale of our prod- 
ucts. Obviously, this difference between 
income and outgo represents profits 
earned. 


Costs Must Include All Expenditures. 


When the shareholders project into a 
business the main idea that earnings 
are to be made—that income’ must 
exceed the outgo—it would seem to be 
incumbent on management to further 
project this idea along down the line, 
beginning with the head men, and going 
on down through all the supervisory 
forces. It would also appear that man- 
agement should incorporate this idea in 
the accounts and records in such a way 
that when it reviews the daily, weekly, 
and monthly figures, it will be clear 
whether they are making or losing 
money. 


A program of this kind calls for costs 
which include all expenditures—costs 
which not only cover a plant or a branch 
house as a whole but which also are 
split up to cover the various classes and 
items of goods. Thus as sales are made 
daily, the management has something it 
can use to compare with the sales price 
in each case, to determine whether the 
price realized is satisfactory, and 
whether the cost of production and 
distribution is too high. 


_ Our problem then is to see that 
income is larger than outgo. This 
means that we must take out of the 
bank to conduct our business, or any 
part of it, a smaller amount than we 
replace from sales or income. It is 
imperative, therefore, in a sound system 
of cost finding to see that every dollar 
expended becomes a part of cost. 


This is a very simple and satisfactory 
point from which to start building up a 
system of costs. Everything should go 
in. At this point it might be well to 
emphasize that the development of such 
cost information does not require an 
elaborate and expensive cost system, as 
many might believe, but instead that 
practical test costs may be determined 
from time to time, as required. How- 
ever, these test costs should include all 
the elements of expense, having direct 
or indirect bearing on the operations 
handled. 


Some Methods Misleading. 


The idea is that costs should be split 
up so each department and each product 
will carry its full share of actual ex- 
penditures made. A great many con- 
cerns in the meat business fall down on 
this provision of a sound system. 


It may be quite obvious to them that 
labor and material is a proper charge, 
but they are not at all a unit in seeing 
that all other expenses are also included, 
although such expenses represent money 
taken out of the bank, just the same as 
money for the purchase of material and 
labor is taken out of the bank. All of 
these other items of expense must be 
considered as a part of cost, if a true 
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picture is to be gotten of the actual 
margin of profit. 


There are, of course, reasons—not 
sound ones—which often are advanced 
to justify failure to charge against cer- 
tain operations the full share of the 
expenses of conducting the business. 
For example, a man might be a hog 
packer, and having a little corner in his 
plant that is not used, he might begin 
to kill a few sheep, or a few cattle. 


He might say to himself: “I will not 
have any overhead expense at all in 
connection with this additional business; 
the only additional expense I will have 
is some skilled and unskilled labor and a 
little extra coal.” 


How Packers Fool Themselves. 


The fact in such a case is that the 
sheep or beef business is making use of, 
but is not paying for facilities, organi- 
ation, and capital, which if the business 
were being done independently would 
have to be paid for. Such expenses 
represent a proper and legitimate part 
of the business of furnishing mutton 
and beef to retailers, and such opera- 
tions should bear a fair share of the 
expense of furnishing facilities and 
services actually used by them. 


In the same way, some concerns 
figure they can do a little extra volume 
at little or no extra cost, and they take 
extra business on that basis at margins 
insufficient to meet the actual values 
absorbed in doing the business. 


There are other concerns which have 
a rough and ready way of determining 
costs, the major elements of which, they 
figure, are labor, supplies, and coal. 
Costs of this kind, which include only 
the obvious direct items and do not con- 
sider overhead, are entirely unsound. 
It simply means that a man following 
this practice is willing to take money 
out of the bank to conduct his business, 
and then shut his eyes to certain ex- 
penditures and assume that they were 
not made. 
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Cost Problem Essentially Simple, 

The sound way of figuring costs is to 
include every expenditure, including the 
expenditures for materials and services 
which are used up in the operation, 
wear, tear and obsolescence of fixed 
investments which are used up in the 
operation, and other overhead expense, 


The problem, therefore, is essentially 
a very simple one; namely, that all 
expenditures which have to do with the 
running of the business should be 
assessed against the operations of the 
business and should be so prorated that 
each department and each product bears 
its fair share. 


Only by a consistent carrying out of 
a program of this kind can the business 
man be sure he knows just where he 
stands in making sales or purchases of 
raw materials. Only in this way can he 
be sure that on the one side of the 
profit and loss equation—the outgo—he 
has incorporated the entire outgo into 
the cost figures used, so it may be 
matched up against the income. 


Only by doing this will he be sure 
that if the income is greater than the 
expenditure the difference represents a 
real profit, and if the income is less 
than the outgo or cost, the result is loss. 


Costs Need Owners Attention. 


The subject of costs is treated by too 
many concerns as a clerical detail, 
whereas it is an intensely practical 
business matter—such a matter as 
should engage the attention of the 
owners of any business. I do not be- 
lieve that the owners of most businesses 
can spend time any more profitably if 
they do not have an up-to-date cost 
system, than to direct their attention, 
or the attention of their head men, to 
making a detailed study and improve- 
ment of the cost system in use. 


This attention should be directed 
strictly from a business point of view, 
and as a practical application of sound 
business principles. If costs are left 
entirely to the accountants they will lack 
that vital touch with the practicalities 
of the business, with the result that 
their utility is greatly decreased. 


Accurate costs form a very effective 
instrumentality for the conduct of 
sound business. This is particularly 
true if they are costs that management 
has had a share in formulating, and 
which management knows are on 4 
sound basis and have a practical appli- 
cation to the everyday business prob- 
lems involved. If the business man s0 
develops his cost system that he recog- 
nizes it as one of his important instru- 
ments towards developing sound and 
profitable business, it will be of greatest 
value to his business; it will also be of 
great value to the industry. 


We all know that in the last few 
weeks the subject of costs has become 
a very acute one and a matter of dollars 
and cents concern to the meat business 
and to most of the concerns engaged in 
it. Illustrative of the point, it might be 
well at this time to refer to one of t 
important and typical products on which 
costs are figured; namely, beef. 

Costs Included in Beef Operations. 

It is obvious that in such costs there 
should be included the tutal expense © 
the cattle buyer, his assistants and 
drivers, the maintenance of his office, 
his telephone and telegraph expense, 
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janitor work, supplies, rent or depre- 
ciation, taxes, insurance, etc. In fact, 
all of the expense incident to the buying 
and driving of the cattle should be 
included. That money is going out. 
The packer should figure to get it back, 
therefore, he should put it in his costs. 

It is obvious beef costs should include 
the labor of those who care for the 
cattle on receipt at the packing house, 
who dress the cattle, handle them 
through the coolers, load the beef, as 
well as similar expenses in handling 
by-products. 

It should be just as obvious, although 
it is frequently overlooked, that it 
should include the entire expense inci- 
dent to providing the land, buildings 
and machinery in which the work is 
carried on. This includes rent, if any 
is paid, insurance, taxes, depreciation 
and obsolescence of properties used in 
daily operations, repairs, maintenance, 
replacements, and every other penny 
that the packer has to spend to main- 
tain facilities for processing cattle and 
by-products. 


Power Costs Sometimes Overlooked. 


The cost should include the entire 
expense of providing steam, power, re- 
frigeration, compressed air, water, and 
all the other services without which the 
business could not be carried on. Fur- 
thermore, it should include the cost to 
use the buildings and machinery neces- 
sary to produce steam, power, etc.— 
depreciation and obsolescence of the 
facilities—and all the other elements of 
expense necessary to furnish and main- 
tain the facilities where and when they 
are wanted. 


The cost should also include neces- 
sary supervisory help, such as the 


superintendent’s office, foremen, time- 
keepers, watchmen and all the other 
expenditures necessary to take care of 
the property and the operations, the 
one of which would result in higher 
costs. 


If you have a plan of taking care of 


W. F. SCHLUDERBERG 


(William Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., 
Baltimore, Md.) 


Director of the Institute. 
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superannuated employes, that expense 
should be included. All of you have 
general offices to house the administra- 
tive and sales staff. Every expenditure 
made necessary by the existence of that 
office, including*pay rolls, maintenance, 
furniture, supplies, janitor service, 
telephone, telegraph, postage and all of 
the hundred and one elements of ex- 
pense, which you consider as adminis- 
trative or general expenses, should be 
included, if you are to get into your 
outgo (costs) all of the money you are 
taking out of the bank to carry on your 
business, 


Distribution Costs Numerous. 


In the same way the cost of distribut- 
ing meat should include everything ex- 
pended for this purpose—salesmen, 
salesmen’s cars, branch houses and all 
of the overhead that goes with buildings 
and machinery—and all of the other 
expenses, including supervision, bad 
debts, supplies, postage, telegraph, 
telephone, heat, power, truck expense, 
including depreciation, and everything 
else that is expended for the purpose 
of distributing goods. 


If you do not include in costs all of 
the money you take out of the bank 
for the conduct of the business, you 
will not know, as you go along, whether 
or not you are making money. Due 
to the fact that money making is the 
objective of being in business, it would 
seem to be unbusinesslike and short- 
sighted to leave out any of the elements 
of cost which would permit you to know 
daily where you stand. It would appear 
to be a form of self-deception that a 
sound business man would not want to 
practice on himself. 


It is frequently said that if all of the 
expenditures, including overhead, are 
considered in determining the cost of a 
certain product the cost will be so high 
that it will not be possible to-sell it in 
the competitive markets. 


Different Costs for Different Purposes. 


If such is the case, and if the dif- 
ference is not in the raw material, then 
it may indicate that competitors do not 
have a logical and complete system of 
figuring costs, or that their actual 
costs are lower than yours. In other 
words, if your costs are too high to 
meet competition, is that not a business 
fact which you should not only know 
but act on promptly. 


Cost figuring, of course, goes beyond 
ascertaining cost of dressed beef or 
other major products. It is necessary 
to figure cost of individual cuts of meat 
or individual processing of different 
products. Cost figuring is needed in 
finding cost of handling individual cuts 
of meat or processing meat products 
into different forms. All of the expense 
already referred to should be a part 
of the total cost of the product. 


There are different kinds of costs to 
be figured for different purposes. There 
is the method of figuring costs appli- 
cable to the product from its raw ma- 
terial state through the various pro- 
cesses or departments, each process or 
department adding its share, so that in 
the finished stage the final cost is 
shown. 


“Opportunity” Cost Explained. 


There is also the method of figuring 
costs, much used in the meat business, 
which is called “opportunity” cost. In 
this case every process required to 
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bring a product to a marketable condi- 
tion stands by itself as a completed 
transaction. 


The “opportunity” cost on a pickled 
ham, for example, would not the 
price of a fresh ham plus the expense 
of pickling. Instead it would be the 
market value of the pickled ham which 
the packer has the “opportunity” of 
selling in pickle or of processing fur- 
ther. 

In the case of a smoked or boiled 
ham, the cost of smoking or boiling 
would be added to the “opportunity” 
cost of the pickled ham, the market 
price of which had taken care of all 
expenditures and overhead necessary to 
reach the pickled stage. 


In figuring the cost of cutting up, 
be gg | and boxing meat it is ob- 
viously labor and supplies will be in- 
cluded. But the cost will be incomplete 
if overhead, fixed charges and super- 
vision necessary to make the labor and 
the operations effective are not in- 
cluded. 


Cost Knowledge a Profit Aid. 


The working out of a sound system 
of costs, reaching down into the in- 
dividual products and process, will be 
found to be one of the most profitable 
activities the management of any plant 
can engage in. Every plant needs a 
“man from Missouri”—a man with a 
~—- pencil who will see that there is 
a full and-correct application of every 
dellar of expenditure to that portion of 
the business in which it is incurred, 
and who will see that the overhead ex- 
pense is fairly apportioned. 

He will also compare costs thus ar- 
rived at with the selling prices, to de- 
tect costs that are too high. He will 
acquaint management with the prod- 
ucts or the processes on which more is 
being spent than is being realized. 


It might be asked at this point if 
there are not some expenses which do 
not represent money taken out of the 
bank? The answer is in the negative. ° 
Some expenditures, like depreciation, 
may seem to be a long distance from 
the bank today—and they are—but, 
they came out of the bank originally. 
And they must return there if we are 
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to get our money back and thereby 
show a profit. Unless we get back into 
the bank every dollar spent for fixed 
investment we cannot say that out of 
the enterprise a surplus of profit has 
been earned. 


Overhead Often Disregarded. 


In the mad scramble for volume 
much business is done at a loss. In 
some cases we are conscious of a loss; 
in cthers, we are not. It is obvious 
that if we are conscious of a loss we 
will continually strive to avoid the loss 
in our future operations. With knowl- 
edge, most business men will work 
toward a profit. 


It is a commonplace that business 
men, in the stress of competition, will 
disregard overhead, interest, deprecia- 
tion and profits. No doubt it is neces- 
sary at times to make prices which dis- 
regard such expenses. Meat must be 
sold. I am not pretending to give any 
rule which will call for a rigid adher- 
ence to prices based on accurate cost 
records, because, after all, in our busi- 
ness prices must be made to sell goods. 


Sale prices, in most cases are based 
on market conditions and not neces- 
sarily on costs. I am suggesting, how- 
ever, that each of us should have fig- 
ures that include every known item of 
expense—every dollar taken out of the 
bank and spent by the company. 


If the figures are presented to us, in- 
cluding every dollar of expenditure— 
every dollar taken out of the bank—I 
am quite sure each one of us would try 
to conduct our business to get the ex- 
penditures back out of the gross mar- 
gin between the cost of raw materials 
and the sale prices of finished products. 
Then we could place back in the bank 
more money than we took out. 


Fixed Investment Must be Reckoned 
With. 


There is one class of expeditures that 
requires special consideration, that is, 
capital expenditures for land, buildings, 
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machinery, tools, trucks, etc. In spite 
of the fact that fixed investment is used 
up slowly, adequate depreciation is just 
as necessary and just as urgent an item 
of expense as pay roll or supplies. It 
must be taken up as an expenditure to 
be reckoned with against the gross 
margin. 

Failure to provide adequately for de- 
preciation merely postpones the evil 
day and permits the showing of results 
better than have actually taken place. 


Interest on borrowed money is an- 
other item of expense that is frequently 
considered as something which should 
be paid for out of net earnings, rather 
than as an expense to be charged 
against current operations. As a rule, 
interest on borrowed money is ah ex- 
pense of carrying inventories and ac- 
ccunts, and until the company has been 
recompensed for such an outlay, no 
profits for the owners have been earned. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: The next 
address is on the subject of “Industrial 
Relations,” which will be discussed by 
Mr. Frank I. Badgley, head of the In- 
dustrial Relations Department, Swift & 
Company. 


Industrial Relations 
By Frank I. Badgley. 


Times like the present bring indus- 
trial relations problems to the atten- 
tion of industrial management forcibly 
and sometimes’ unpleasantly. Un- 
fortunately, such times are not the most 
favorable ones for starting the develop- 
ment of sound industrial relations 
policies. These, rather, are days when 
we learn how sound and sensible are 
the policies which were established per- 
haps 5 or 10 years ago and how hon- 
estly and intelligently we have followed 
them. 


We now learn whether our employees 
believe in our policies and in us, wheth- 
er they are convinced that during the 
heartbreaking days through which we 
have been passing their rights and in- 
terests have been given equal considera- 
tion with those of others. Employees 
do not attach a lot of merit to a com- 
pany because it does the fair thing 
when it has to. That is taken as a mat- 
ter of course; something which the 
times require. 


I am thoroughly convinced that em- 
ployes do notice and do respect the 
company which they believe is doing all 
it can to protect their interests when 
the going is tough, when it is neces- 
sary to curtail expenses, reduce wage 
scales and do all those unpleasant 
things which a depression requires of a 
company if it is to survive. 


“Industrial Relations” Defined. 


In a similar way they notice and re- 
member acts which they think were 
unnecessarily harsh and _ treatment 
which was unjust, merely because em- 
ployment conditions gave them no re- 
course. The golden opportunity for a 
company to prove that it intends to play 
fairly is when economic conditions give 
it the advantage; when jobs are scarce 
and the applicants for work are many. 
Then if it does not abuse the advantage, 
if it does not profit by the misfortunes 
of its employes, it will surely demon- 
strate its sincerity of purpose. 
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If the sincerity of a company is 
established, there is a sound basis for 
good industriel relations. If the sin- 
cerity of a company is questioned by its 
employes, enduringly satisfactory in- 
dustrial relations are not possible. 


In what I have to say today I wish 
to keep the term “industrial relations” 
in its simplest form—the relation exist- 
ing between the company and its em- 
ployees in the fundamental contacts be- 
tween the foreman, the superintendent, 
and their employes. I wish it to include 
such basic matters as the treatment 
accorded employes by foremen, the con- 
siderate, fair and impartial treatment 
of all employes while on the job; 
the fairness of the wage schedules 
and piecework rates, working hours, 
dressing rooms and toilet facilities, 
cleanliness of working quarters. I wish 
it to be understood as including those 
numerous everyday things which make 
a man say, “Smith and Jones is a good 
place to work,” or “Stay away from 
Smith and Jones, they gyp you when- 
ever they get a chance.” 


Labor Relationships Looming Larger. 


Intentionally I am not considering 
many formal things which, in the minds 
of some, constitute the whole of “Indus- 
trial Relations.” Among these are 
sickness benefits, pensions, insurance, 
thrift plans, etc. These are important 
but after all more or less incidental. 
An employee does not learn how im- 
portant they are until long after he has 
made up his mind one way or another 
about the company. They do not, m 
my opinion, make an employee say, 
“This is a good outfit.” They merely 
confirm his belief in the company when 
he or one of his friends benefits by one 
of them. So in this talk I shall stick 
to fundamentals. 


On account of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and the publicity which 
preceded and is following it, labor re 
lationships, in other words, industrial 
relations bulk much larger in the pub- 
lie consciousness than ever before. It 
seems inevitable that they will take 
more time and thought of industrial 
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leaders and political leaders than in the 
past. 

There is, and in all probability there 
will be, growing need for a better un- 
derstanding of the problems of the 
workers, of their discontents, of their 
desires and aspirations. There will be 
a growing need for a means of inform- 
ing the rank and file of the employes 
with the aims of the company, so that 
they may understand the purposes be- 
hind company policies. Similarly there 
will be a growing need for a means of 
management getting the ideas of the 
workers so that these ideas may have 
an influence on company policies while 
they are in the making, before they are 
definitely decided upon. 


Toward this end I would recommend 
to every company, large or small, that 
they delegate to some individual, as a 
part or full time job, as the case may 
require, the difficult and rather thank- 
less job of looking with a critical eye 
at every policy of the company while 
it is in the making, to determine the 
possible effect upon the employes. 


How Conditions Influence Labor. 


The one delegated should have a rea- 
sonable amount of standing and in- 
fluence in the organization. To be effec- 
tive he must have the backbone to say, 
“Wait a minute now. Let’s take a look 
at this thing from the workers’ view- 
point before we decide what to do.” He 
should deliberately put himself in the 
workers’ shoes as completely as possible 
and express the workers’ viewpoint. 
There will be plenty of others to pre- 
sent the managerial, financial and ac- 
counting viewpoints. 


This industry, in common with all in- 
dustry, in the past three years has 
passed through a period of drastic re- 
trenchment. The necessity for lower 
costs has been great. We have had to 
economize wherever possible. Wage 
and salary scales have had to be re- 
duced. Long established ways of doing 
things have been changed. Jobs have 
been combined, or rearranged. 


All of this has been very upsetting 
to employees. I think on the whole 
they have realized in a general way that 
readjustments were necessary. They 
have seen many of their friends either 
out of work or working short hours, 
and have known that their own condi- 
tin was comparatively favorable. They 
have been fearful, of course, as to what 
the future might bring. In most cases 
they have not been resentful. But with 
all these changes and with the tre- 
mendous necessity to reduce expenses, 
it would be a miracle if some individual 
injustices had not crept in. 


With the best intentions on the part 
of the officers some subordinate down 
the line may have gone further than 
Was expected of him. He may have 
misunderstood orders. He may have 
given more thought and attention to 

cing costs than to the right of peo- 
ple under his direction. This is one of 
dangers which is always present 


When authority has to be delegated to 
others, 


Trivial Happenings Often Magnified. 


It is very difficult to keep all con- 
Siderations in proper balance. One in- 

dual gives emphasis to one thing, 
another to some other. Perhaps in no 
‘ase where authority is delegated to 
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COUPLE OF BROTHER ACTS 


President Robert S. Sinclair (right) 
of Kingan & Co., discusses the situation 
with Vice President Archer C. Sinclair. 


. President Louis W. Kahn (left) of 
B. Kahn's Sons Co., congratulates brother 
Albert Kahn on taking a day off from the 
plant to attend the meeting. 


others will the job be done in quite the 
same way as the “big boss” would have 
done it himself. This is particularly 


true in human relations. 


So unnecessary inequities unwanted 
by the responsible heads of the business 
may have come about or perhaps the 
heads themselves have’ made a mistake. 
They too are human. These undoubtedly 
caused dissatisfaction, 
pressed perhaps but waiting a time un- 
til times change to translate themselves 
into active resentment. 
we now shall diligently, and systemati- 
cally, review our working conditions in 
detail to discover for ourselves if there 
are any unfair practices being followed. 


If there are, we shall undoubtedly 
correct them promptly. It would not be 
too much to say I believe that in all the 
instances of open dissatisfaction which 
we see about us, and perhaps with us, 
that down deep if we search for it we 
shall find some condition which caused 
resentment, and would have caused re- 
sentment in us if we had been in the 
This may have been 
more or less trivial, something which 
could easily have been corrected but 


If we are wise 


employee’s place. 





POLLING THE NATIVE SONS 


E. F. Forbes (right), Pacific Coast Di- 
rector of the Institute, and H. D. N 
Los Angeles representative, 
talk about lining up Coast members for 
Institute activities. 
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wasn’t. It was sufficient, under the un- 
easy conditions which now prevail, to 
cause the employes to loose faith in our 
desire to deal fairly and to look else- 
where for justice. 


Foremen Must be Trained in Policy. 


Earlier in this talk I suggested a 
man in every organization whose duty 
it would be to be extra sensitive to the 
reaction of company policies upon em- 
ployees. There is great danger in this 
if the organization gets the‘ impression 
that he is the “Great White Father,” 
the sole custodian of the right, whose 
duty alone it is to see that justice pre- 
vails in industrial relations. Nothing 
could be less desirable than this. 


If sound industrial relations are to 
exist in a company, it is because the 
heads of the company want them to 
exist, because they sincerely desire that 
the employees be treated with fairness 
and with as much liberality and consid- 
eration as the conditions of the busi- 
ness permit. Sound industrial relations 
will not endure without this. Assuming 
that it is the sincere desire of the heads 
of a company to promote good indus- 
trial relations, it is not enough merely 
_ them to say so and let it go at 
that. 


These things won’t happen by them- 
selves even if the management means 
all right. They can’t wish good em- 
ploye relations into effect any more 
than they can wish a good cure on 
hams. ey have got to do something 
about it. 


Superintendents, foremen, all those 
who have authority over other people 
have to be trained. First they have to 
be convinced that the company is sin- 
cere and means business. is in itself 
is “some job.” They have to be edu- 
cated as to what is expected of them. 
This is a long continuing process, a 
discouraging undertaking in some in- 
dividual instances. But it has to be 
done. Those who are actually in charge 
of other people must understand, be in 
sympathy, and follow any policy de- 
cided upon. Otherwise, it is doomed 
to failure. 


New Conditions Must be Met. 


Perhaps some of us realize that we 
are living and doing business in a 
changed and changing world. Surely, 
we must expect that our operating 
forces will have to learn that also, and 
will have to be trained to meet the new 
conditions. Our supervisors can be a 
tremendous help in explaining new 
policies to their men, and the reason for 
the change, or they can be a dead 
weight which we have to move before 
we can get anywhere with their men. 


It depends upon how we handle our- 
selves and them. How each compan 
can best take care of this problem, 
am not prepared to say. There is no 
general rule. In some cases foremen 
might be instructed individually. In 
many instances a conference group of 
supervisors, meeting regularly, would 
be the better solution. But in my 
opinion, no matter how it is done, su- 
pervisors will have to be trained in 
handling personnel under present con- 
ditions. 

A very recent survey by one of the 
most competent observers of industrial 
relations, E. S. Cowdrick, has led him 
to the conclusion that “the essentials of 
modern labor policies have been retained 
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by most employers throughout the 
period of the depression”; that person- 
nel staffs by 1929 included few “up- 
lifters.” He has the following to say 
about employee representation: “In con- 
nection with discarded plans, it is a sig- 
nificant fact that no company reported 
the abandonment of employee represen- 
tation. This does not mean that no 
representation plans have been discon- 
tinued, but it certainly indicates that in 
the main this form of collective deal- 
ing has held its own. That it has even 
more than held its own is indicated by 
the further fact that several companies 
reported the installation of new rep- 
resentation plans.” 


Management Attitude a Factor. 


Some of the units in this industry 
have had plans for employee represen- 
tation in effect for 12 years or more. 
They have proved an effective means 
of employee-employer relationship. They 
have become in many plants a vital part 
of plant life, highly respected by em- 

loyee and management alike. Many 
important and intricate matters have 
been handled, as well as a multitude of 
individual misunderstandings on dissat- 
isfactions. That they have made a real 
place for themselves cannot be denied, 
that they have helped to keep the man- 
agement conscious of the employes’ in- 
terests during these distressing years is 
quite apparent. 


In considering the installation of a 
plan of employee representation now or 
at any time, there are several impor- 
tant matters to be thought of. In the 
first place, the officers of a company 
should answer to themselves whether or 
not they are willing to follow out a 
plan of employee representation com- 
pletely and unreservedly, without any 
mental reservations. 


Is their attitude that they want to be 
honest, fair and have a heart and do 
they honestly want to make things bet- 
ter or explain the situation if an em- 
ployee feels he is getting a raw deal? 
Are they willing to go to the trouble 
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of training management representatives 
who can really represent the manage- 
ment intelligently? Are they willing to 
have the employees elect representatives 
who can truly and fearlessly represent 
the employees and allow them time and 
furnish them assistance so that they 
can keep in touch with their constitu- 
ents? 


Strong Arm Methods Fatal. 


If the officers are not willing to do 
these things, they would be wise not to 
attempt employee representation. It 
would fail. If they are willing the next 
important question is the kind of a plan 
to be adopted. It should be as nearly 
as possible suited to the particular or- 
ganization and its customs. Expert ad- 
vice is desirable. Then should be con- 
sidered the full explanation to the fore- 
men and supervisors of the plan and 
again the company’s sincerity in adopt- 
ing it. . 

This cannot be stressed too strongly. 
Upon the foremen’s acceptance of the 
plan depends to a large degree its suc- 
cess. Strong arm methods are fatal. 
Foremen should understand from the 
start that “Treat Em Rough is Old 
Stuff.” After all the above is accom- 
plished, then it is time to go to the rank 
and file of the employees. 


In all this I have said, I have barely 
mentioned the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. The points which have 
been covered are in my opinion funda- 
mental under any circumstances. The 
NRA and the temporary agreement un- 
der which the industry is now operating 
have raised many new questions. We 
are certainly sailing unchartered seas. 
More than ever we should be careful 
to ee the human rights of individ- 
uals. 


Blanket restrictions of hours, the 
casting of working conditions into a 
more or less inflexible mould is certain 
to lead to inequities and dissatisfaction 
unless we are very careful. We should 
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be alert to see in the care not to ey. 
ceed maximum working hours that the 
working week is not reduced to a point 
where only a meagre living can he 
earned by the employees. We should 
be sure that the increased number of 
employees do not overcrowd the facil. 
ities provided for their comfort. 


The NRA does not require the giv- 
ing up of previous industrial relations 
policies except as modifications may 
have been necessary in hours and wage 
rates. Whether or not we go into new 
forms of collective bargaining depends 
at least in some degree upon the satis. 
faction of employees in existing ar. 
rangements. Our destiny is still par- 
tially in our own hands. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: This 
brings us to the last address of our 
program, a discussion of “The Labor 
Code of the Meat Industry: How It 
Is Working,” by George M. Foster, 
chairman of the Special Labor Commit- 
tee of the Institute. 


Labor Code of Meat Indus- 
try; How It Is Working 


By George M. Foster. 


As you are aware, the special session 
of Congress early this year passed two 
far-reaching acts intended to help re- 
store prosperity to the country. 


The first of these was the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act which gives the 
secretary of agriculture broad powers 
over producers, processors and sellers 
of agricultural products. The meat 
packing industry is in this classifica- 
tion. As you know our executive con- 
mittee has been laboring for months on 
a marketing agreement covering the 
cooperation of the industry and the 

S. Department of Agriculture in 
carrying out the objectives of the act. 


The other act, which was signed by 
the president on June 13, is known as 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
This is administered by the National 
Recovery Administration, popularly 
known as the NRA, which is a branch 
of the Department of Commerce. 


This act is very broad and grants the 
NRA great authority over industry with 
respect to labor and buying and selling 
policies. The act also appropriates 
$3,300,000,000 for public work, creates 
a $400,000,000 Federal Highway fund, 
and provides for taxes to pay the cost. 
However, it is the control of the indus- 
try feature of the act that we are deal- 
ing with. 

What the Act Requires. 

It is provided that this control shall 
be exercised in the form of a code of 
fair competition which each industry 1s 
to prepare and have approved by the 
NRA. In many industries this code 
may cover practically every phase of 
the business. In industries related to 
agriculture, including meat packing, the 
NRA has supervision over hours an 
wages of labor only, the balance being 
in the hands of the AAA. 


Immediately following the passage of 
the NIRA, the administration set UP 
machinery within the Department of 
Commerce to administer it, and General 
Hugh S. Johnson was placed at its 
head. It was found to be a herculeat 
task, and such slow headway was being 
made that it became imperative to take 
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drastic action to shorten hours and in- 
crease wages at once and work out de- 
tails later on. To accomplish this, on 
July 21 the president issued what is 
known as the “blanket code,” or the 
President’s Re-employment Agreement. 

This agreement was intended to be 
proad enough in its terms to allow prac- 
tically every industry and business to 
come under it temporarily until specific 
difficulties could be ironed out later, in 
a permanent code. The agreement auto- 
matically expires Dec. 31, 1933, at which 
time it is anticipated that all of the 

rmanent codes will be approved and 
in operation. 

There was nothing in the NIRA mak- 
ing compliance with this “blanket code” 
obligatory, therefore compliance with 
it is purely voluntary, and the idea of 
the Blue Eagle was originated to get 
public sentiment back of it. 


Packers Early on the Job. 


The executive committee of the In- 
stitute happened to be holding a meet- 
ing on July 21, the day the blanket 
code and Blue Eagle program was pub- 
lished in the newspapers. The commit- 
tee felt that immediate action should 
be taken, so a committee of 24 meat 
packers, representing all parts of the 
country, was appointed. 


Among the provisions of the blanket 
code was one enabling industries to sub- 
mit a substitute to the president’s 
agreement which could differ from the 
original in points where the adminis- 
tration could be convinced that differ- 
ent terms were necessary. It was the 
duty of this committee to prepare such 
a substitute agreement and obtain its 
approval by the administration in Wash- 
ington. 

This committee was in session in Chi- 
cago on the 24, 25 and 26 of July, and 
prepared a substitute agreement. This 
document was approved by the execu- 
tive committee on the 28 and a sub- 
committee of five, consisting of the fol- 
lowing, left for Washington on the same 
day: G. M. Foster, Ottumwa, Ia.; G. L. 
Childress, Houston, Tex.; John Holmes, 
Chicago, Ill.; G. D. Strauss, Memphis, 
a W. F. Schluderberg, Baltimore, 


Our first contact in the department 
was with General T. S. Hammond, di- 
tector of the President’s Emergency 
Re-employment Program. We were as- 
signed by him to work with Deputy 
Administrator R. T. Stevens. 


Then followed seven days and nights 
of hectic conferring, drafting and re- 
drafting. We were told at once that 
the document that had been prepared 
by the committee was unsatisfactory 
many respects. Sunday, July 30, we 
were in session until 10:00 p.m., and 
again all day Monday. I do not have 
an accurate record of the number of 
conferences we held with Mr. Stevens, 
but they were many. He was most 
helpful, and although he was working 
18 hours a day, he would confer with 
us any hour of the day or night if ad- 
vice from him was needed. 


Fast Work Gets Action. 


We were among the first on the 
ground to negotiate a substitute agree- 
ment, and, as is to be expected in such 
4 situation, there was considerable con- 
fusion in the department, as it was as 
hew to them as it was to us. Our nego- 
tiations were further complicated by the 
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fact that, owing to our connection with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the 
Department of Agriculture naturally 
wanted to keep in touch with our work 
to see that nothing detrimental to the 
interest of producers would result. This 
necessitated quite a little triangular 
conferring before it was possible to sat- 
isfy all parties. 


At the start, both the committee and 
the administrator worked on the as- 
sumption that the document we were 
preparing did not need to follow the 
form of the President’s Re-employment 
Agreement. Little by little this situa- 
tion changed until by Thursday it had 
reached the point where the adminis- 
trator would accept nothing but the 
exact paragraphing and phrasing of the 
president’s agreement, except where ab- 
solutely necessary to make changes. 
This accounts for the fact that some 
phrases and wording of the document 
do not apply. very directly to the pack- 
ing industry. 


By Thursday night an agreement had 
been reached on practically all points, 
and we felt that its acceptance by the 
administration was fairly certain. At 
that time quite a little pressure was 
being brought to bear on us, and we 
were receiving telegrams from all over 
the country urging that an agreement 
be obtained on any terms possible so 
that the meat packers could obtain their 
Blue Eagle. 


The processors’ committee of four, 
consisting of Thomas E. Wilson, chair- 
man, John W. Rath, George A. Schmidt, 
and W. W. Woods arrived in Washing- 
ton on Friday, the 28. After a final 
conference with them, our draft of the 
code was submitted to the administra- 
tion for final approval. 


Permanent Labor Code in Making. 


We were on the anxious seat all day 
Saturday. About 2:30 p.m. we received 
word from Mr. Stevens that except for 
two very minor changes, which were 
agreeable to us, everything was satis- 
factory. The word was immediately 
passed to all members of the Institute 
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and the Blue Eagles appeared in our 
places of business the following Monday 
morning. 

This completed the first stage of our 
compliance with the NIRA. Our next 
move is to prepare and submit a per- 
manent labor code. This has been hav- 
ing the attention of the committee, and 
August 14 and 15 were spent on it in 
Chicago. The committee again met on 
October 9. 

We are using as a guide the sugges- 
tions that have been submitted to the 
Institute by various members and the 
answers to the questionnaire which was 
mailed out from the Institute to the 
membership. 

As is inevitable, the application of 
the code to the industry developed many 
points that were not clear and many 
borderline cases, resulting in a flood of 
questions to the committee and the In- 
stitute. 

Our answers are, of course, merely 
opinions, and must not be regarded as 
having any weight if a point at issue 
were ever to be appealed to the NRA. 
However, our familiarity with the code 
and knowledge of the intention of the 
framers makes it possible for us to be 
of some help. 


Working Force Increased 17.5 Per Cent. 


When the committee submitted the 
final draft of the code to Genera! John- 
son on the 4th of August, in an ac- 
companying letter we stated that the 
latest figures indicated employment in 
the meat packing industry to be 85 
per cent of normal, and it was our be- 
lief that the code would restore it to 
100 per cent and bring about a substan- 
tial increase in total payrolls. Whether 
or not we have made good on _ this 
promise we believe will have quite a 
bearing on how we are received when 
we present a permanent code and ap- 
pear at the public hearing. 

The Institute has conducted a survey 
of its membership and has compiled the 
following figures: 


Employees added .......seeececceceeeeeeees 18,360 


Percentage increase over original number 

CL GRAIRFOOS oo cccccccncccscscsccecetece 17.5% 
Total weekly payroll covered by 

SOUND vccccceccvevcsdedecentesese $2,608,231.21 
Increase in payroll due to added 

CMPMOVOOS oc cccccccccccccccscccvcees $290,733.65 


. Increase in payroll of ae work- 


ing prior to August 


Ratio of skilled plant labor to unskilled 
Plant labor ......ccceccccccccccvess 42% to 58% 
Average weekly hours of work of hourly paid 
plant employees 


1929. 1933. Under Code. 
48.82 46.24 39.52 
Percentage decrease in hours of work...... 16.6% 


The figure of particular interest is 
the increase of 17% per cent in employ- 
ment. The committee is greatly pleased 
with this as our statement was made 
in all sincerity and we are more than 
sure that we have lived up to the 
promise. 

What lies before us in this great ex- 
periment in social planning, we do not 
know, but I am sure that the continued 
cooperation of the Institute may be 
counted upon by the government. 

In closing permit me to speak a word 
in praise of the efficient service the 
Labor Committee has received from 
pre | and every member of the Institute 
staff. 


While in Washington, Mr. Jones was 


eto ition Anaad 














LEADS A LIVELY SESSION 


Chester G. Newcomb, Vice Chairman of 
the Institute, presides on Monday after- 
noon. 


on duty every minute that the com- 
mittee was in session and several days 
was at the office practically all night 
completing the documents that had been 
prepared in rough form for the dupli- 
cator. The service rendered by Mr. 
Tefft and others in the Chicago office 
in obtaining information from the mem- 
bers and analyzing and classifying the 
terms of other codes has been indis- 
pensable. No NRA code hours have ap- 
plied to them and we, as meat packers, 
owe them our sincere gratitude. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: I believe 
any questions which anyone has to ask 
the speakers will be answered by them 
on ~~ one of the three subjects. You 
have listened to a discussion of three 
subjects that are probably uppermost 
in the minds of all business men today. 
There certainly ought to be some ques- 
tions on them. Are there no questions 
in connection with this Labor Code? 
Does everybody here understand how it 
is supposed to operate? 


Questions and Answers on Code. 


H. S. CULVER (Plankinton Packing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.) There is a plant 
in Wisconsin, not my own plant by the 
way, which has been pretty well union- 
ized. The owner of that plant asked me 
what he could say if a union committee 
waited upon him with demands for his 
employees. That plant has had an 
employees’ representative plan in effect, 
quite successfully, for 14 years. His 
question is: Where does he stand as to 
his right to say to such a committee 
that he has a representative plan and 
does not care to deal with anybody who 
is not an employe of the company? 


MR. FOSTER: The law very plainly 
states that any employee has the right 
to appoint anybody he chooses to negoti- 
ate with his employer for him. As I 
understand it, he would be obliged to 
negotiate with anyone whom any em- 
ploye appoints. 


MR. CULVER: Is he entitled to ask 
for the credentials of such people pre- 
senting such a demand? 


MR. FOSTER: That is a question 
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that would be pretty hard to answer. 
You would just have to take a common 
sense view of it, I should think. It 
isn’t reasonable to assume that any em- 
ployer has to accept anybody who comes 
into his office and says, “I represent 
all of your employes,” or, “I represent 
a majority of your employes,” or, “I 
represent Tom Jones,” without some 
proof of it. Just how to get this proof, 
might be a ticklish matter, in my 
opinion. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: We were 
told in that connection in Cleveland last 
week that we did have the right to ask 
for such authority. That was given us 
by the associated industries there who 
were attempting to handle a strike in 
a sausage plant. 


Rights of Employee Representatives. 


MR. CULVER: What form would 
that take? 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: In our 
case we simply asked the man for it 
and he showed a statement that he was 
authoried to represent the employes. 


MR. CULVER: Signed by the em- 
ployees? 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: Yes. He 
was a man from the outside who had 
not worked for the company. 


MR. FOSTER: A man might present 
himself as the official of a union and 
present credentials to prove that he 
was such an official, but that wouldn’t 
cover the case. 


MR. CULVER: I was thinking that 
a packer would be entitled to refuse to 
deal with anyone unless he could prove 
that a majority of the employees were 
represented by him. 


MR. FOSTER: I think it is just com- 
mon sense that he would have to pre- 
sent his credentials. It wouldn’t be 
necessary that he represent a majority. 
He could say, “I represent Tom Jones,” 
and a packer would have to negotiate 
with him, as I understand it. There is 
one thing that has been made very 
plain. We have to negotiate with an 
employee representative but we don’t 
have to say, “Yes” to his demands. 


Status of Marketing Agreement. 


I. S. PACKARD (Nuckolls Packing 
Co., Pueblo, Colo.): How soon do you 
expect to arrive at a permanent code? 


MR. FOSTER: I am unable to an- 
swer that. The permanent code is sup- 
posed to be in effect by the first of the 
year, but the meat packing industry is 
a little different from the steel industry 
or the oil industry, which are under 
the NRA only. We are under both the 
AAA and the NRA. We negotiate 
nothing but the labor code with the 
NRA, and the Processors’ Committee of 
four has been working on the market- 
ing agreement under the AAA. It will 
be a question for the Institute’s legal 
committee to decide eventually, .or the 
Institute’s Executive Committee, as to 
whether or not we had better file the 
permanent labor code before the first 
of the year, assuming that the mar- 
keting agreement has not been com- 
pleted. 


There is a fine point there that I 
couldn’t answer. It is something which 
the Legal Committee and the Executive 
Committee will have to handle. Theo- 
retically we are supposed to get some 
protection under the marketing agree- 
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ment which will help us pay for the 
added cost of this NRA. Whether op 
not we should go and commit ourselves 
to the added cost of the NRA without 
knowing what protection we are going 
to get under a marketing agreement, 
is a question I can’t answer. 

MR. PACKARD: Have there beep 
any recent releases regarding a modi- 
fication of the original marketing code 
or of the temporary code that gave any 
protection? I received word that there 
had been, but I haven’t been able to 
verify that fact. 


No Change in Labor Code. 

MR. FOSTER: There have been va- 
rious releases from time to time, | 
don’t know of any recently. 

H. D. TEFFT: We have heard of 
nothing. 

MR. FOSTER: Something was said 
Friday of a new release. 

MR. TEFFT: There is no release 
that affects our temporary labor code 
that we know of. 

MR. FOSTER: There is a great deal 
of confusion, of course. The codes get 
confused. Our substitute agreement, 
other industries’ substitute agreements, 
other industries’ permanent agree- 
ments, and the president’s blanket code 
get confused. It takes a legal con- 
mittee to keep them straight. 

MR. PACKARD: The reason I asked 
was that I sent a telegram direct to 
the NRA pointing out the difficulty of 
absorbing the increased costs under the 
NRA, and asking for some advice as to 
what course might safely be taken un- 
der the circumstances. I was advised 
that there had been a recent release 
that would materiallv help the packing 
industry, and they felt that would be 
sufficient, and if not that it was open 
to petition for relief in individual cases. 
That was the reason why I asked 
— or not there was such a fre- 
ease. 


Wholesale Food Code Don’t Apply. 
MR. FOSTER: Has anyone heard of 


G. L. CHILDRESS 


(Houston Packing Co., Houston, Tex-) 
Director of the Institute. 
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such a release? If there is one, we 
certainly want to hear about it. 


MR. F. E. WERNKE (Louisville Pro- 
yision Co., Louisville, Kentucky): I 
heard about three or four days ago that 
there was a release extending the hours 
of employment for delivery men to 52 
hours per week in place of 48, but I 
have not been able to check up on it as 
yet. 

MR. TEFFT: We have had no offi- 
cial notice of that. There has been 
some confusion between the packers’ 
code and the wholesale food code, but 
we are separate and distinct from that. 


MR. WERNKE: That came from the 
Retail Grocers’ Association. 


MR. TEFFT: They are probably fig- 
uring on the scale of the Food Code. 


MR. WERNKE: It was said that it 
affected the Packers’ Code, also. 


MR. J. C. ADAMS (Joliet, Ill.): I 
would like to know whether Sunday is 
not a legal holiday. 


MR. FOSTER: As I understand it, 
Mr. Adams, there is no such thing as a 
federal legal holiday, and I don’t be- 
lieve the code mentions holidays or Sun- 
days or anything. 


Contracts with Unions Prevail. 


MR. ADAMS: The only reason I ask 
that question is because the labor 
agreement which was presented to us 
carries Sunday, with other holidays, as 
a legal holiday. It also carries the 
statement that they receive their pay 
on that day. What effect on the gen- 
eral industry and general employment 
has the fact that a plant is connected 
with a union got to do with the present 
code? Does the present code prevail, 
or is one under the union regulations ? 


MR. FOSTER: This was the release 
I was trying to think of a moment ago. 
It has been stated that this code is not 
to infringe upon any contract that an 
employer may have with a union; that 
the terms of the contract with the union 
are to prevail. 


MR. ADAMS: If one’s contract has 
tun out, does this code prevail? 


MR. FOSTER: 1 can’t answer that. 
I think the code would prevail. It seems 
to me there was a stipulation in the 
release which stated that the contract 
had to be signed by a certain date. 


_E.C. ANDREWS (Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.): There are a 
great many local NRA representatives 
lM various cities who have asked a great 
Many practically private questions re- 
garding payrolls, etc. How far have 
they power, and where should we stop? 


MR. FOSTER: I can’t answer that 
r, Mr. Andrews. 


Rights of Compliance Boards. 


MR. ANDREWS: You realize that 
t is occurring all over the country 
at the present time? 


MR. FOSTER: I know many of 

se compliance boards are attempting 

e rulings with a very incomplete 

Understanding of the code and what 
Y are trying to rule on. 


MR. ANDREWS: Our local com- 
Dliance board does not seem to under- 
stand the difference between a minimum 
The or salary and an hourly wage. 


ey called to our attention the fact 
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SERIOUS DAYS AHEAD. 


1. The Editor and Vice President Wes- 
ley Hardenbergh of the Institute. 


2. Dr. A. O. Lundell of the Allbright- 
Nell Co. and Oscar Schmidt of the Cincin- 
nati Butchers’ Supply Co. 


3. J. V. Jamison, jr., of the Jamison 
Cold Store Door Co. and architect H. Peter 
Henschien. 


that our people were being paid for so 
many hours, regardless of the fact that 
a minimum wage must be paid. 

MR. FOSTER: I know that there 
has been a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing on that point. 

MR. ANDREWS: How far can we 
go in setting them right? 

MR. FOSTER: I would suggest that 
you write to Mr. Tefft at the Institute 
and get his opinion, which would be 
good, but it may not impress your local 
board very much. 

MR. ANDREWS: 
board; it is many. 

MR. FOSTER: It may not impress 
all of them very much, then, but it will 
be a good opinion nevertheless, because 


It isn’t one local 
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Mr. Tefft thoroughly understands the 
code. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: The ses- 
sion stands adjourned. 


Third Session 


Tuesday, October 24, 1933. 

The meeting convened at ten-thirty 
o’clock, Mr. John W. Rath, Chairman 
of the Board, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN RATH: The president 
of the Institute, Mr. Woods, is busy on 
some other matters and asked me to 
take his place at this session. 


We have for discussion this morning 
some very important matters with 
which you are all very much concerned. 
These are in reference to the new pro- 
gram of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. The first speaker on the program 
this morning is Major C. W. Dunning, 
former manager for the Ford Motor 
Co. in Germany. Later he became a 
major in the army, and is now the 
executive assistant to the Director of 
the Processing and Marketing Division 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration. I am sure you will be very 
much interested in what the Major has 
to say. 


Meat Packers and the New 
Deal 


By Major C. W. Dunning. 


I know the meat packers, like many 
others in the United States, have their 
problems during this period of transi- 
tion through which we are passing, No 
doubt you would like to have someone 
tell you exactly what to expect in the 
next 6 or 12 months. I am not here as 
a prophet, for no one can say just what 
developments lie ahead of us. 


The general purposes of the adminis- 
tration are clear. One of these is to 
bring order out of disorder in our eco- 
nomic life, so that what has happened 
within the last four years will not hap- 
pen again. Another is to organize our 
system so that it will operate, as nearly 
as possible, with fairness to all groups 
and classes. Carrying out these pur- 
poses, beyond question, leads us into 
much new ground. For this reason it 
is necessary to make decisions from 
day to day, as the occasion demands. 


In the general recovery program, the 
work of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration is of extremely great 
importance. There is the immediate 
need of restoring purchasing power to 
the 50 millions of rural a so 
that they may be able to buy the goods 
made in the cities. There is also the 
necessity for effecting a fundamental 
reorganization of our agricultural pro- 
duction, to bring it into harmony with 
the market realities. 


The problem the adjustment program 
has been drawn to solve can be reduced 
to simple terms: Farmers are pro- 
ducing and have been producing more 
farm goods than the existing market, 
in the United States and in the world, 
can buy and pay for at a price that 
enables the farmers to stay in business. 
While the European need for American 
farm goods and the European willing- 
ness and ability to pay for them have 
been decreasing sharply, production has 
virtually been maintained. The sur- 

























































































NOT A CRYSTAL GAZER 


Major C. W. Dunning, Executive Assist- 
ant to the Director of the Processing and 
Marketing Division of the AAA, says: 
“No one can say just what’s ahead.”’ 


pluses have accumulated at home and 
abroad or have been thrown on the mar- 
ket for what they would bring. In 
either case, prices to farmers have been 
forced down. 


Farmers at a Disadvantage. 


At the same time the farmer’s fixed 
charges—taxes, interest and debts— 
have remained about the same. Thus 
the farmer has been placed at a tre- 
mendous disadvantage in the exchange 
of agricultural for non-agricultural 
goods. His income has decreased, and 
he has not been able to buy the goods 
and services the cities have to sell. 
The result has been that millions of 
city men have been without jobs. 


Exports of American farm goods in 
February, 1933, were only 71 per cent 
of the average exports for the sama 
month in the five years before the 
World War—1909 to 1914. In 1929, 
American farmers exported 12 per cent, 
by value, of their total production, and 
in 1932 less than 7 per cent. 


It is these problems of over-produc- 
tion, surpluses, low prices, and disparity 
in purchasing power that the emergency 
adjustment act is designed to meet. The 
act is intended to relieve the national 
economic emergency by putting the 
farmer “back on his feet” and thus re- 
lieving the urban as well as the rural 
population. 


The adjustment program is revolu- 
tionary, in a sense, and yet it is one 
of the most logical things which has 
come to pass in the history of the 
United States. For more than a cen- 
tury we have followed the policy of 
letting things work themselves out. But 
it became evident at last that that pol- 
icy would not work any more. The 
swings of the business cycle had be- 
come so violent and so extreme that the 
old power of automatic recovery did 
not manifest itself. 


In the emergency which culminated 
with the bank closings last March, 
President Roosevelt established a new 
policy—one which is designed to make 
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us the masters of blind economic forces, 
rather than to continue in abject de- 
pendence on them, buffeted this way and 
that. 


I shall not attempt to review in detail 
what has been done under the act. Pro- 
duction adjustment programs for cotton, 
tobacco, wheat, corn and hogs have al- 
ready been announced or put into effect. 
Programs for sugar, rice and special 
crops are in process of formulation. 
Millions of dollars have begun to flow 
into the hands of the country’s farmers. 
But the task has scarcely been begun, 
and prices of farm products are still 
distressingly low. 


How Packers Fit Into Picture. 


Now where do the meat packers fit 
into this picture? One can not deny 
that the marketing and processing of 
meat products is an economic function 
which must be performed. Our task, 
then, is to provide whatever assistance 
is needed from the government to sta- 
bilize this industry. This is desirable, 
not only to serve the best interests of 
the producer and consumer groups, but 
in the interests of the packers them- 
selves. 


I understand that in the long period 
of falling prices, from 1929 to early 
1933, your industry went through very 
much the same kind of economic hell 
that most other industries did. Be- 
tween the time that you made your 
purchases and the time you made your 
sales, prices continued to fall. In such 
a situation as that, it was almost im- 
possible for any business like yours to 
avoid heavy losses. 


We seem now to have definitely en- 
tered a period of rising prices. That 
in itself has brought the country into 
a much more cheerful frame of mind. 
But there remains much to be done. 


Closely related to your industry is 
our corn-hog program, recently an- 
nounced, which aims at retiring 20 mil- 
lion acres of corn land from production, 
and adjusting to consumer demands the 
number of hogs which go to market. 
You are also directly affected by the 
program of purchasing pork, beef and 
other meat products for the 3% million 
families on the relief rolls. 


In this connection, we feel that our 
Meat Processing Section carried out its 
duties in the initial part of the corn- 
hog program—that of the emergency 
pig and sow operations—in a satisfac- 
tory manner, especially considering the 
short notice on which they had to pre- 
pare machinery. This was a project 
which required an extraordinary degree 
of cooperation, and we appreciate the 
efforts put forth by the Institute to 
handle the emergency slaughter and 
processing for the account of the gov- 
ernment in an efficient and orderly 
manner, 


All Must Cooperate. 


There remains also the task of ef- 
fecting a marketing agreement which 
will establish rules of fair trade prac- 
tice in your industry and eliminate de- 
structive competition. We realize that 
the members of the Institute already 
have devoted much time and energy 
in an effort to formulate such a prac- 
ticable and useful agreement. While 
the agreement has not yet been worked 
into a form that is mutually satisfac- 
tory to your industry and to the ad- 
ministration, I believe that the problem 
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is one which can be solved through fur. 
ther negotiation and the maintenance 
of a cooperative attitude by all cop. 
cerned. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Admin. 
istration, which is serving the entire 
American public, must consider the 
various groups engaged in the proces. 
sing and distribution of food as service 
industries. We are not directly cop. 
cerned with the welfare of these groups 
as such, except as we are concerned 
with the welfare of all individuals jn 
the United States, But our attitude, 
while impersonal in one sense of the 
word, is friendly and cooperative, jn 
that we want to help you and the other 
distributing and processing groups to 
put your industries on an orderly basis, 
That is desirable, so that you may be 
able to give the best service to the 
people as a whole. If both the admin- 
istration and the packers maintain a 
friendly and cooperative attitude, it 
should not be difficult to make what- 
ever adjustments are necessary. 


We must remember, in judging the 
present program, that the existing eco- 
nomic system in the United States is 
on trial for its life. When all the banks 
were closed last spring, we were peri- 
lously near to a complete disruption 
of our highly-geared business mechan- 
ism. As President Roosevelt put it, 
we were threatened with the destruc- 
tion of what we have been pleased to 
call modern civilization. We are now 
engaged in a united national effort to 
preserve that civilization. While the 
program involves benefits for all, it also 
involves some sacrifices. But the aim 
is to make such adjustments that full 
justice may be done all groups—farn- 
ers, laborers, manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, educators and others. 


Without doubt the success of the re- 
covery program means much to the 
future welfare of every man, woman 
and child in the United States. This 
program can not succeed unless it has 
the loyal backing of the people, not 
only as a group, but as individuals; not 


LOUIS W. KAHN 
(E. Kahn Sons Co., Cincinnati, 0.) 
Director of the Institute. 
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only in its general outlines but in each 


particular. 


And please do not forget that in sup- 
rting the program, you are helping 
ourselves at the same time. What is 
perhaps most important of all—you are 
doing your part to cement a new 
foundation under this old republic of 
ours. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: The program 
this morning is divided into three parts, 
the discussion all being on the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. We have just 
listened to Major Dunning on the gov- 
ernment’s viewpoint. Now we will have 
the viewpoint of the Hog Producers’ 
Committee. C. V. Gregory, who is a 
member of the Hog Producers’ Com- 
mittee, has kindly consented to speak 
for the chairman of that committee, 
Earl C. Smith. We will be pleased now, 
Mr. Gregory, to have the viewpoint of 
your Committee. 


Hog Producers and the 
New Deal 


By C. V. Gregory. 


I want to say in the beginning that 
while I am a member of the Corn and 
Hog Producers’ Committee, I am not 
speaking officially today either for that 
committee or for the chairman. The 
reason is that the committee has had no 
meeting since this corn-hog plan was 
announced, and I haven’t had a chance 
to confer with Mr. Smith except briefly 
over the telephone. I hope, however, 
that what I say will represent as nearly 
as possible the views of the committee, 
but if I should happen to let my foot 
slip, blame me and not the committee. 


I think most of you read the definite 
reommendations of the Producers’ 
Committee of Twenty-Five to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 
You have also read the official corn- 
hog plan as announced last week, and 
you realize, of course, that there are 
some considerable differences. 


The committee acted only in an ad- 
visory capacity, advising the Agricul- 
tural Administration what, in our 
opinion, would be a workable plan for 
solving this problem, which you all 
recognize is perhaps the most difficult 
agricultural problem to handle under 
this Act because of several reasons that 
you know and that I needn’t go into. 


However, while our recommendations 
Were not all adopted, in the main the 
plan follows the general lines recom- 
mended by the producers, particularly 
as it refers to the long-time program of 

ing production. This program for 

lling the number of hogs to be 
Produced next spring and next fall, the 
acres of corn to be planted next spring, 
is, I believe, about as effective a pro- 
stam as could be devised, consider- 
ing the difficulties of the problem. 


Thinks Farmers Will Cooperate. 


think there is no question but that 
it will work with a very high degree of 
effectiveness. The inducements offered 
are sufficient, I believe, and such reac- 
ion as I have had from the country 
since this plan was announced rein- 
forces that belief, that there will be a 
very high percentage of cooperation 
among the farmers in the corn and hog 
belt with this program. The amount 
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WHAT THE HOG MEN THINK 


Clifford V. Gregory (left), representing 
the National Corn-Hog Committee, gives 
the Editor his views before he speaks. 


of reduction in hog numbers and corn 
acres should come appreciably close to 
the aim which we are shooting at. My 
own guess is that corn and hog pro- 
ducers will surpass both the cotton and 
the wheat producers in the percentage 
of cooperation with the program that 
has been offered. 


Granting that we will have some im- 
provement in business and some im- 
provement in consumer buying power 
within the next year, this program, 
with a reasonable degree of cooperation 
on the part of the farmers, should be 
sufficient to make possible a fairly sat- 
isfactory level of corn prices and hog 
prices for the marketing year begin- 
ning in November, 1934. However, we 
have a year to live through before we 
get to that point. 


On that question, the Producers’ Com- 
mittee, when it has a chance to express 
itself as a committee, will undoubtedly 
express some regret that the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration didn’t 
follow all of its recommendations. One 
thing the committee recommended was 
that the price of hogs be pegged begin- 
ning November 1, and that that price 
be maintained by relief purchases of 
whatever amount might be necessary. 


Packers Face Difficult Situation. 


It is probably true that in suggesting 
that, the Producers’ Committee was 
somewhat in the position of the old 
farmer who, when somebody asked him 
how his crops were, said, “Well, they 
are not as good as I expected, but then 
I didn’t think they would be.” 


It was, perhaps, too much to expect 
that the government would write a 
blank check in the amount of purchases 
necessary to maintain the price at the 
figure recommended by the committee. 
We hoped that that would happen, but 
we didn’t hardly think it would. 


However, we are facing a rather diffi- 
cult situation during the next few 
months. The packers find a processing 
tax staring them in the face, stepping 
up rather rapidly to $2.00 a hundred. 
The uncertainty of results, coupled with 
the uncertainty of consumer demand 
and the uncertainty as to what the gov- 
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ernment is going to do in the way of 
purchases for relief, act as a very bear- 
ish influence on the market. 


Gossip at the Chicago stock yards, as 
most of you undoubtedly know, is that 
the price of hogs will probably go down 
to $3.00 a hundred. That would be ex- 
tremely unfortunate. It would be some- 
thing that ought to be avoided by all 
means if it is at all possible to avoid it. 


Farm Sentiment Uncertain. 


Farm sentiment is very touchy just 
now. The radical farm element, which 
has a stronger foothold west of the 
Mississippi than it does this side, is 
likely to do almost anything. Granted 
leadership with sufficient persuasive 
powers, and market prices going down 
at a time when everyone from the presi- 
dent of the United States down says 
they ought to be going up, there might 
be created a situation we would hesi- 
tate to contemplate. Mob psychology 
is a dangerous thing, and farmer senti- 
ment right now is a dangerous thing. 
That is one angle of it. 


The other angle was that touched 
upon by Major Dunning. This is that 
it is extremely important from the 
whole standpoint of national recovery 
that farmer buying power be increased 
just as rapidly as possible. About two 
months ago I told General Johnson that 
he was building a house without any 
foundation under it, and that it 
wouldn’t stay up in the air. I explained 
that without the foundation of restored 
farm buying power the blue eagle 
couldn’t be expected to hatch anything. 
I think that that is becoming more and 
more apparent as the days go by. 


What can be done in a practical way 
to prevent hog prices from going down 
to $3.00 a hundred, or to any price 
lower than they are now, or even to 
prevent them from staying at the pres- 
ent low level? The most effective 
thing, undoubtedly, will be strong gov- 
ernment support of the market. 


It seems to,me that farmers of the 
Middle West are as fully justified in 
asking for government support of the 
hog market as the cotton people have 


GEO. N. MEYER 
(Meyer Packing Co., Indiana, Pa.) 
Director of the Institute. 
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been in asking for what they have asked 
for. Ceiaiele there is just as much 
reason for lifting the price of hogs by 
government action as there is for gov- 
ernment pegging of oil prices. The oil 
industry undoubtedly needed help, but 
it needed it no worse, and probably not 
as badly, as the hog industry needs it. 


Interests of Packers and Producers 
Mutual. 


It seems to me that the interests of 
the farmer and the packer in prevent- 
ing further slump in the hog market 
lie along parallel lines. And in so far 
as possible they should aid in adding 
to the price what it has lost during 
the past two or three weeks. I think 
we all should urge the president to 
throw liberal government support in 
the way of relief hog buying, not in 
December but just as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

The announcement was made that 
next week we are going to start buy- 
ing butter for the needy. The thing 
that is worrying me is that there won’t 
be enough needy to go around. We 
will fatten them up and their appetite 
won’t be equal to the task we are going 
to impose upon them. Nevertheless, 
the unemployed in this country have 
been subsisting on very short meat ra- 
tions. They can eat a very large part 
of this surplus pork without ruining 
their digestion, and to their very dis- 
tinct physical benefit. 


If the government will step in, 
through the relief buying agency, and 
support the hog market, it will un- 
doubtedly go a long way toward helping 
this very touchy situation we are fac- 
ing. In my judgment, a great deal de- 

nds on the way buying is done. If it 
is done quietly here and there without 
any announcement as to how much 
buying it is going to do or what the ob- 
jective is, the effect will be much less 
than if it is done as part of a policy 
which the public understands. 

Part of our whole difficulty in every 
line of endeavor right now has been 
that there has been so much uncer- 
tainty. Nobody knew, except in a very 
general way, what the plans were to 
be. The president very happily clarified 
some of those things in his talk Sunday 
night. The reaction has been favor- 
able. If we could have announced a 
definite policy as to just exactly what 
the government is trying to do in the 
pork market, that would also help. 


Differences Ironed Out. 


Another thing that would probably 
help still more would be to have the 
packer marketing agreement, which 
has been batted around and back and 
forth for months, completed and signed. 
There would then be open the way for 
definite above-board cooperation on the 
part of packers with each other and 
with the government in a definite price 
lifting program. 

This Packer Marketing Agreement 
has been discussed a great deal. All of 
you have seen various drafts. About 
five or six weeks ago we had a meeting 
of the Corn-Hog Committee and the 
Cattle Men’s Committee with the com- 
mittee from the Institute, which has 
been speaking on behalf of the packers 
in all these negotiations. 

At that time it was the feeling of the 
farmer representatives when they left 
the meeting that every disputed point 
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had been ironed out, certainly as far 
as any relationship between the packers 
and the producers was concerned. Every 
disputed point had been ironed out. 
There were no points of difference that 
amounted to anything. 


The one point that was not entirely 
settled, and we thought it was pretty 
nearly settled, was the question between 
the packers and the government as to 
how far the government might inspect 
packers’ books. A basis for agreement 
was suggested which seemed close 
enough to an agreement so that there 
should not be much delay. 


I imagine the delay since that time 


has been due chiefly to the fact that , 


the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 


tration has been so busy working on | 


this general corn-hog program and to 
the pressure of other matters. 
however, that that agreement can 
again be brought to light. 


Basis for Packer Cooperation. 


Whatever negotiations remain should 
be pushed to a rapid conclusion and the 


agreement signed. When that is done | 
we will have a definite basis for packer | 


cooperation in this program. My 
opinion is that the great majority of 
packers want to cooperate, notwith- 
standing the fact that, leaving all other 
considerations aside, you would like to 
slaughter all the hogs you can. A re- 
duction in slaughter naturally doesn’t 
appeal to your interests. A rise in price 
increases your difficulty in financing. 


However, I feel sure that most of you 
regard your position as citizens of the 
United States as taking precedence over 
your own interests as meat packers. I 
believe you are perfectly willing to do 
whatever you need to do to contribute 
to this program of recovery. But in 
order for you to do that as fully and as 
effectively as possible, you need to have 
certain legal difficulties that stand in 
the way of cooperation removed. This 


I hope, | 
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Trade Agreement is designed to do that, 


With this Trade Agreement signeg 
quickly and with every possible pres. 
sure put back of a relief buying pyo. 
gram, the objectives of which are Pa 
understood by everyone concerned, 
believe we can hope to counteract this 
downward hog price tendency, ang 
perhaps secure some movement in the 
other direction. 


Another thing that may possibly help 
—one that we talked about hopefully 
for a long time—has been the possibil. 
ity of disposing of some of our surplus 
stocks in Russia. Recent developments 
indicate that this possibility may he 
nearer to realization than it was two 
or three months ago. Whatever Rus- 
sian recognition will contribute to the 
situation will help just that much, 


Find Packers Don’t Grow Horns, 


I think these remarks represent 
about all I can say to you, except that 
I want to ask for your full and hearty 
cooperation. We have had every indi- 
cation from our negotiations with the 
Institute that cooperation will be 
granted. The producers who have had 
contact with Mr. Shepard and his 
assistants in the Adjustment Adminis- 
tration have the highest regard for the 
integrity of those men who came into 
the administration from the packing 
industry. 


Speaking from the standpoint of men 
who are producing the hogs, I don't 
think you will find it at all difficult to 
get them into a cooperative attitude. 
The old days, when farmers hated pack- 
ers, have largely disappeared. I was 
talking to a packer the other day and 
he said, “Why is it that farmers think 
none too well of packers?” 


I said, “Well, I think they don’t think 
that nearly as much as you think they 
do. All you need to do is get better 
acquainted with them.” 

The result of our present difficulties, 
I hope, will be a better acquaintance 
between farmer and packer. If we work 


F. M. HAUSER 
(Hauser Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Director of the Institute. 
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together from that standpoint, I believe 
we can look forward to a very substan- 
tial contribution to the whole picture 
of national recovery growing out of 
this corn and hog program. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: On this sub- 
ject, we have first heard from the gov- 
ernment and the Corn and Hog Commit- 
tee. Now we are to hear from another 
division of the meat producing indus- 
try, the cattle raisers. It gives me 
very great pleasure to introduce my 
friend and your friend, F. E. Mollin, 
secretary of the American National 
Live Stock Association. 


Cattle Producers and the 


New Deal 
By F. E. Mollin. 


In discussing the Agricultural Ad- 
justment program from the standpoint 
of western cattle producers, it seems 
only fair to state that when the domes- 
tic allotment bill was first under con- 
sideration, with the large surpluses of 
wheat and cotton in the limelight, the 
great majority of cattlemen voiced ac- 
tive opposition to any such program 
being applied to livestock. 


With the exception of emergency ex- 
ports during the war period, we have 
been on a domestic basis as to cattle 
for a quarter of a century. We have 
even imported considerable quantities 
of canned meats and hides, several hun- 
dred thousand cattle annually, and com- 
paratively small quantities of dressed 
meats. During the year 1932 our per 
capita beef consumption reached an all- 
time low mark of 47.4 lbs. per capita, 
and we had never considered that we 
ao major surplus problem on our 
hands. 


However, our situation has been ag- 
gravated by the crisis in meat affairs 
brought about by continued heavy pro- 
duction of hogs, in spite of loss of ex- 
port trade, and by persistent over pro- 
duction of dairy products. The heavy 
storage accumulations of pork, butter, 
and poultry products thus resulting, 
have brought a disastrous collapse in 
values in spite of relatively light mar- 
ketings of beef cattle. 


Taking stock of our own situation, in 
the light of these conditions, we must 
face the fact that the steady gain in 
cattle census figures since 1928—even 
though much of it is in dairy animals— 
can not long continue without creating 
aMajor surplus problem. It behooves 
us, therefore, to determinedly set about 
to check the rather alarming increase 
at the earliest possible moment. 


Beef Cattle Increase Not Large. 


In this connection, I call attention to 
the fact that of the 8,428,000 total cattle 
increase from January 1, 1928, to Jan- 
wal 1, 1938, only 541,000 head were 

cows in the thirteen states classi- 

fied as “western” by the U. S. Bureau 

of Agricultural Economics, and only 

were beef heifers. During that 

there was a decrease of 313,000 

of steers in that same territory. 

You see, therefore, we have not seri- 
ously offended as a surplus producer. 

For the United States as a whole, 

Increase in beef cows is 1,536,000 
; beef heifers, 534,000 head; milk 
tows, 3,007,000 head; milk heifers, 483,- 
0 head. Compared with January 1, 
14, the increase in total cattle is 
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GIVES CATTLE PRODUCERS’ VIEWS. 


F. E. Mollin, secretary, American Na- 
tional Livestock Association, told packers 
how agricultural adjustment program is 
looked upon by cattle producers’ commit- 
tee. 


6,392,000 head, of which 6,206,000 is in 
milk cows alone, to say nothing of other 
dairy animals. 


Six months ago we thought we could 
see our way out unaided. We could 
not foresee that, agriculture having 
been thoroughly deflated, similar de- 
flation would not be forced on many 
industries that had stubbornly held to 
practically a normal level of charges. 
Nor could we foresee that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would deny 
a decrease in freight rates, well merited 
on the record in the case, as evidenced 
by the fact that the three commission- 
ers who actually heard the testimony 
all dissented from the majority deci- 
sion. 


We could not know that the NRA 
would sharply enhance the cost of all 
supplies needed in ranch operations or 
that the practical fixing of the cotton 
price at 10c lb. through the recently 
announced loan plan would strengthen 
cottonseed cake prices. 


Cattle Prices Down; Meat Prices Up. 


Nor were we able to visualize that ad- 
vancing labor costs would so disturb 
the already wide differentials that to- 
day live cattle are selling for less than 
they were six months ago. The dressed 
carcass at wholesale costs more, and 
the composite retail price shows even 
greater advance, in spite of the fact 
that hides have more than doubled in 
value during that period, while other 
by-products have increased somewhat 
in price. 

The example I have in mind is the 
relative price of good steers at Chicago, 
the carcass beef from same at New 
York, and the composite retail price 
from the various cuts of this carcass at 
New York, based on comparison be- 
tween March 15 and September 15, ac- 
cording to the records of the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

This class of cattle sold in Septem- 
ber at 25c per cwt. below the March 
price; carcass beef, 24c per cwt. above 
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the March price. The composite retail 
price in September was $1.00 per cwt. 
above the March price. This has oc- 
curred in spite of the fact that hides 
advanced from 4%c to 138c per cwt. 
during that period, and that there was 
an increase in the price of beef fats 
during the period of approximately %c 
per lb. 

Traditionally independent though he 
be, whether he likes it or not, the cattle- 
man today is very much in the new 
deal, entirely unable to cope single 
handed with forces that widen the 
spread between himself and the con- 
sumer on. the one hand, and increase 
his costs of operation on the other. 


Better Distribution Needed. 


I think it would be proper to say 
that the greatest good which the new 
program can accomplish for the cattle 
industry is to shorten the ever widen- 
ing gap between the producer and the 
consumer. We have come to recognize 
that over-production and under-con- 
sumption are more or less synonymous 
and entirely similar as to result, but we 
say altogether too little about one of 
the major causes for both over-produc- 
tion and under-consumption—the, in 
many cases, almost prohibitive cost of 
distribution. 

When the milk wagon driver gets 
almost as much per quart for the job 
of delivering as does the man who owns 
the farm and the cows; when apples 
retail at 10c each, while a few miles 
away warehouses are filled with fruit 
that can not be sold; when old cows 
and old ewes will not bring enough on 
the markets to pay shipping expenses; 
when it takes four cattle hides to pay 
the cost of halfsoling a pair of shoes; 
when thousands of coal miners are out 
of work while other thousands of farm- 
ers burn corn to ae warm; when we 
have increasing surpluses of foodstuffs 
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piling up on every hand while thous- 
ands upon thousands of children and 
many adults are under nourished—then 
it is high time that we get at the seat 
of the trouble. 


Prior to 1921 we had less complaint 
to make as to the share we received 
of the dollar the consumer paid for 
beef. I call your attention to charts 
drafted by the research department of 
the National Live Stock Marketing As- 
sociation. These show that for many 
years prior to 1921, the wholesale car- 
cass price of beef from good grade 
lightweight steers at Chicago was ap- 
proximately 150 per cent of the steer 
price, while beef prices, according to 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
averaged slightly better than 200 per 
cent of the steer price. 

Since 1921 the wholesale carcass 
prices have averaged very much the 
same as before, with a little widening 
of the margin in 1931 and 1932 when 
by-products were so low in price. But 
the retail price spread took a sharp 
jump in 1921, and, like the cat on the 
flagpole, refuses to come down. 


Marketing Methods on Trial. 


The price spread since that time has 
averaged from 250 to 300 per cent. 
While it is only natural that this per- 
centage should be high while steer 
prices are at present low levels, I call 
your attention to the fact that there 
was no decline in the percentage dur- 
ing 1928 and 1929, when steer prices 
were relatively high. 


The same is true in the case of other 
meats. A chart drawn by Mr. Conway 
of the research department of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion, shows that prior to 1920 the con- 
sumer paid an average of 179 per cent 
of live hog costs for his pork products; 
from 1920 to 1930, 252 per cent. Since 
1930, the sky has been the limit. 

In the 1921 Yearbook of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture it is indi- 
cated that the producer got 53.5c of 
the consumer’s dollar spent for beef. 
It is shown that the 1921 price of live 
steers was only 3 per cent above the 
1913 average, whereas wholesale beef 
prices were 25 per cent higher. 


The retail price of plate beef was 16 
per cent, sirloin steak 64 per cent, and 
rib roast 55 per cent above the 1913 
average. Thus for 20 years the dis- 
tributor has added again and again to 
the toll taken out of the farm product 
on its way to the consumer. Is it any 
wonder that today agriculture is pros- 
trate and millions of potential consum- 
ers hungry ? 


I believe our entire system of mar- 
keting and distributing livestock and 
its products is on trial today, and that 
if, under the extraordinary powers 
given to industries under the codes and 
marketing agreements now being 
drafted, progress is not made to sub- 
stantially shorten the gap between the 
producer and the consumer, then a new 
system will develop to take its place. 


Retail Price Chiseling Harmful. 


The railroad, the central stock yards, 
the central packer and the retail dis- 
tributor can, with the modern facil- 
ities available, do an efficient job of 
transporting, processing and distribu- 
ting the products of the farm, so that 
the consumer can purchase the best 
food there is available at a reasonable 
price. 
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KINGAN IN CONFERENCE. 


Left to right, seated.—R. S. Sinclair, 
president, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis; 
John R. Kinghan, chairman of the board. 
Standing, left to right.—W. Richard Sin- 
clair, vice president, and Thomas BP. Kil- 
lila, 51 years at work for Kingan and still 
going strong. 


If big business becomes too efficient 
and insists on taking too big a toll along 
the way; if overheads are maintained 
on an artificial basis so that seemingly 
no undue profit is made, then the pro- 
ducer either individually or collectively 
will have to seek a way of marketing 
that will enable him to continue to pro- 
duce and to secure at least a reasonable 
reward for his labor. He can not do 
that as matters stand today. 


One of the factors that has become 
of major concern is the practice of 
chiselling prices down in order to es- 
tablish advertising leaders. The pack- 
er, in order to meet competition, bows 
to this demand, and has no alternative 
except. to take it out of the producer 
by bearing down on the livestock mar- 
kets. 


Thus a vicious circle is established. 
It is our hope that the marketing agree- 
ment now being negotiated will be put 
in effect at an early date, and that 
through it you will be able to put an 
end to price chiselling. I believe that 
under such a code we have a right to 
expect better salesmanship on the part 
of both the packer and the retailer, and 
that all of us will profit therefrom. 


Marketing Agreement Needed. 


I agree with what Mr. Gregory said 
about the packer marketing agreement. 
It is almost a month and a half ago 
that our committee met in Chicago with 
a sub-committee of the corn-hog com- 
mittee and reached a practical agree- 
ment as to the changes we desired in 
the original draft of this document. 
We later conferred with the processors’ 
committee, with Chester C. Davis of 
the AAA present, and I am glad to say 
that the packers agreed to most of the 
changes we had suggested. 


A fine spirit of cooperation was 
shown. In some instances, the proces- 
sors’ committee asked for modifications 
explaining the reasons for same. These 
were cheerfully granted. In view of 
these circumstances, we consider the 
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delay of almost a month and a half jp 
doing anything further with this agree. 
ment very unfortunate, as many of the 
things that can be done to partially 
remedy the present situation are entire. 
ly dependent upon getting this basic 
agreement to work from. 

In various sections of the country 
saree feel they could work out mar. 

eting plans with the packers that 
would be very helpful in maintaining 
satisfactory prices, but not a wheel can 
be turned until the agreement is signed, 
We urge that the negotiations be com- 
pleted without further delay. It is 
only through such an agreement that 


many of the conditions, of which I com. 


plain, can be remedied. 


The difficult end of the problem re- 
mains as always in the retail zone, It 
is by no means confined to the meat 
industry. The protests that are going 
up all over the country against advanc- 
ing food prices, while the producer in 
many instances actually receives less, 
should focus the spotlight of public 
opinion on the retailer and make him 
put his house in order. 


Higher Tariffs Advocated. 


The packer consent decree should be 
modified to permit the large packers 
to make full use of their distribution 
organizations and, if necessary, to enter 
the retail field. Your responsibility in 
the matter today is indirect, but if you 
sit idly by and see the producer forced 
to expand local outlets, you will find 
that he is in competition with you and 
that your own volume will be propor- 
tionately reduced. 


During the last campaign we heard 
much about the iniquitous Smoot-Haw- 
ley high tariff bill. We are mere pikers 
compared with almost any foreign coun- 
try that might be named when it comes 
to giving adequate tariff protection to 
our own agricultural producers. 


Oleo oil goes into the soap tanks, 
lard goes begging, and cottonseed oil 
piles up in huge quantities. In the 
meanwhile we import hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds of vegetable oils from 
the tropics and of whale and fish oils. 
We scatter hides all over our western 
ranches, hardly worth the skinning and 
sending to market, and import a huge 
amount annually from the Argentine. 


Buyers are today bidding 1% to 2e 
lb. for fat cows, and 2% to 8c lb. for 
steers in the Paradise Valley of Nevada. 
In nearby C.C.C. camps the boys munch 
corned beef, canned in South America. 


Institute Can Aid Producer. 


I could give you many other exam- 
ples of the very low prices prevailing 
for cattle in different sections of 
country. In Kansas City, good heavy 
fat grass cattle off the Blue Stem 
tures, are selling from $2.75, $3.25 oF 
$3.50 per cwt. In various markets, can- 
ner cows have sold as low as 50c per 
cwt. I do not believe I have at all ex- 
aggerated the situation that exists to- 
day in the cattle industry. It cannot 
be exaggerated. 


We can remedy only a part of this 
situation as the law stands today. But 
I want to tell you that we never can 
completely restore agriculture in this 
country until we get over our squeam- 
ishness in dealing with these matters. 
When we get to the point where our 
agricultural policies are determine 
solely in the interest of the domestic 
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producer, at least half the battle will 
be won. 

I believe the Institute can and should 
be of substantial help in aiding the 
agricultural producers to get adequate 
tariff protection against foreign im- 

rts. Such action on your part would 
be much appreciated by the industry 
at large. 


The policy adopted by the administra- 
tion of segregating compensating taxes 
collected under the act, to be used for 
the benefit of the commodity group 
from which it is collected, will meet with 
instant approval and remove what 
would have been a source of constant 
criticism and contention. It will en- 
able the AAA considerably to augment 
the purchase of surplus agricultural 
commodities for distribution by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Commission. 


The purchase of large quantities of 
canned beef through the combined 
efforts of these two agencies, bids for 
the initial purchase now being called 
for, is the first good news the cattlemen 
have had in several weeks. Agricul- 
tural producers are glad to help in pro- 
viding food for the relief agencies 
through the medium of processing or 
compensating taxes, thus taking sur- 
plus supplies off the market. But it is 
my firm conviction that the greater 
portion of the burden of feeding the 
uemployed should rest upon the fed- 
eral government. 


More Orderly Marketing Needed. 


The funds the Federal Emergency 
Relief Commission advances for the 
purchase of these surplus commodities 
should considerably exceed the amounts 
which the producers tax themselves for 
a similar purpose. In the distressed 
condition of the agricultural industry, 
I think it is voluntarily doing more than 


FOUR ACES IN THEIR LINE. 


1. A, O. Baumann, marketing expert. 

2. J. F. Denefe, Morrell superintendent 
at Topeka, Kas. 

8. Veteran Charles Christman, 
Carrollton Parchment Paper Co. 


4. Veteran W. B. Mullaly, American 
Can Co. 


West 
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its fair share along this line. It should 
encourage the marketing of old cows 
instead of holding them back to raise 
more calves, and carried on through 
next year, should enable us finally to 
check the increase in production by 
January 1, 1935. 


It is axiomatic in the livestock in- 
dustry that a surplus of one species 
of livestock, or even of one grade—as 
low grade beef is now in excess supply 
—will tend to pull the entire price 
level down. With the dairy industry 
working on a program to stop surplus 
milk production, and with the hog prob- 
lem under better control, I believe the 
beef problem will respond readily to the 
treatment indicated. 


Orderly marketing has been the 
dream of the livestock industry for 
years. Many a headache has been 
brewed thinking up high-powered plans 
to bring it about. But all have been 
discarded. We still make chumps of 
ourselves, all trying to reach the mar- 
ket on a certain day, although the 
weight of such heavy shipments is used 
inevitably to depress the price. When- 
ever we get price stabilization the 
orderly marketing problem will at once 
disappear, and who can say how far we 
are away from price stabilization to- 
day? 

If it made little difference on what 
day of the week one reached the mar- 
ket, the natural law of averages would 
at once operate, and railroad companies, 
stock yards companies, commission men 
and packers all could function much 
more efficiently. The tenacity with 
which we hang onto a system that has 
time and time again demonstrated its 
glaring weaknesses in the most expen- 
sive way possible, is one of the peculiar 
paradoxes of our age. 


Large Cattle Outfits Few. 


It is our hope that under the mar- 
keting agreement now being negotiated 
joint action by the processors commit- 
tee and the producers committee will 
bring about a spirit of cooperation in 
the industry that has never before ex- 
isted. The large packer and the cattle 
baron who bestirred himself only once 
a year, leaving the luxury of his club 
to gather up untold thousands of cattle 


from the free and open range, have long . 


been the subject of attack. 


I am glad to see that there are so 
many hundreds of other packers, and 
that some of these Bacon & small pack- 
ers have grown, and are today handling 
a substantial volume of business. That 
means competition. I wish that the 
people who so often and so freely criti- 
cize the packing industry could attend 
this convention and see that instead of 
its being an industry dominated by a 
few large concerns, it is a great indus- 
try with hundreds of substantial pack- 
ers in every section of the country. 
am sure they would have a different 
idea about it if they were able to sit 
in at this convention. 


I assure you that the trend has been 
the same in our industry, and that hun- 
dreds of small operators are displacing 
the large outfits. You would have to 
ride long and hard today to find a cattle 
baron—and he wouldn’t feel much like a 
baron when you found him. You would 
have to ride longer and harder to find 
any free and open range, and if you 
did find any there would be an order 
issued tomorrow by some bureau in 
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ORDER BUYING EXPERTS. 


Seated, Bob Colina and Fay Murray; 
standing, A. R. Hostetter and T. L. Mur- 
ra Members of the Kennett-Murray 
Livestock Buying Organization. 


Washington telling you what to do and 
when to do it, but always failing to ex- 
plain why. 


The cattle industry will take what- 
ever steps are necessary to keep pro- 
duction down to a basis that domestic 
consumption can absorb at a fair price. 
It is our basic industry out West, and 
not a side line, as in the case of the 
dairy industry, whose by-product of old, 
shelly cows has played havoc at once 
with both demand and supply in the 
beef trade. 


We ask your cooperation in rehabili- 
tating the industry. We are not con- 
tent with a per capita consumption of 
47.4 lbs., as in 1932. We want to re- 
store it to the 60-lb. level which pre- 
vailed prior to 1927. .We want your 
help in restoring that market, and also 
in protecting the domestic producer 
against his low-cost foreign competi- 
tor. 


While the beginning of the “new 
deal” is not auspicious for agriculture 
generally and for livestock in particu- 
lar, it is our hope that the lag period 
is almost over, and that the combined 
forces of the industry, acting in co- 
operation with the officials of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, 
will soon bring order out of chaos and 
hope out of despair. 


A Commission Man’s Views. 


MR. J. R. FULKERSON (Producers 
Live Stock Commission Association, 
East St. Louis, Ill.): I am not a mem- 
ber of this organization, but an invited 
guest. I wonder if I might supplement 
what Mr. Mollin and Mr. Gregory have 
said. I sometimes wonder what the 
packers think. I happened to be near 
a radio when Mr. Roosevelt made his 
acceptance speech. I was very much 
impressed with that speech. I felt he 
was sincere, and that he was going to 
do something for the farmer and the 
nation as a whole. I haven’t had occa- 
sion to change that thought since. 


I was very much impressed by the 
speech he made Sunday evening. There 
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was a lot in it. We have to be patient. 
We have to give him a chance to work 
out all these things. I remember he 
said in his acceptance speech that in 
order to get out of this depression two 
things must be done: Put the buying 
power back into the hands of the farmer 
and put the unemployed to work. 


This is going to be a pretty big job. 


I don’t know just what the blue eagle 
means, but I know he is a mighty busy 
bird with one foot caught in a cog 
wheel and a buncb of lightning in the 
other. He got that foot caught in the 
cog wheel going downhill so fast that 
he tried to avoid cracking into the AAA. 


To show the importance placed upon 
those two Acts by Congress and the 
President, AAA was passed and signed 
a month and four days before the NRA 
but the NRA is running away from 
AAA. We are in the condition of a 
man going down a hill with a load of 
hay, on ice. The hay is swung around 
and is dragging the team down behind 
it. It is your job and mine to hold a 
tight line and get this adjusted or there 
is going to be a smash when we hit the 
bridge at the bottom of the hill. 


Industry Needs Farm Buying. 


I have heard that back East smoke is 
coming out of the chimneys again and 
everybody is at work. That is a fine 
thing. They are manufacturing prod- 
ucts—for what? To sell to somebody. 
And let us not forget that the farmers 
of the United States buy annually 
$3,000,000,000 worth of manufactured 
products. I don’t know the difference 
between a million or a billion, but it 
seems to me to be a big amount of 
money. 


We are piling up these manufactured 
products and the farmers are standing 
on the sidelines with their hands in 
their empty pockets, unable to buy. If 
those manufactured products pile up 
and farmers can’t buy, and those fac- 
tories close again, God help all of us. 


We must realize the importance of 
the AAA. We must realize the condi- 
tion the farmer is in today. Do you 
men know that on the Kansas City 
market recently seven carloads of cattle 
sold for $274.00, less than the cost of 
marketing? Do you know that down 
here in Illinois where we are feeding 
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cattle and hogs we don’t know what to 
do? I have some cattle I have been 
feeding eleven months. I don’t know 
whether to hold them another month 
and get a dollar more or hold them 
another month and get a dollar less. 
The hog men don’t know what to do 
either. 


Men on the St. Louis market are 
betting that hogs will be $3.00 by the 
fifth of November. Do you know what 
that means? If the farmers are forced 
to take prices like that, there is only 
one way out. This is for those farmers 
to go into the butcher business and 
peddle beef. 


Where are we going on this thing 
anyway? We just don’t get the im- 
portance of the AAA. We hear so 
much and see so much in the papers 
about the NRA that we overlook the 
AAA. And that is the foundation of 
the whole thing. It was so considered 
by Congress because they passed that 
bill first. You have to get something 
to the farmer and get him out of this 
before he is going to be able to buy. 


Loaning to Farmers Won’t Help. 


Just look at the wording of the titles 
of those two bills. “The Agricultural 
Adjustment Act.” There is nothing 
said in that about farm relief or recov- 
ery, but if you get the farmers’ price 
adjusted, get a parity on this stuff, he 
will take care of himself. The other is 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
You can’t get the recovery until you 
get the adjustment. 


Those are things that we have to get 
through our minds. We must compre- 
hend those things. We just don’t seem 
to understand what the whole AAA is 
about. The AAA and the NRA go to- 
gether. If one fails, they both fail, and 
they must not fail because the fate of 
a nation depends upon them. I want 
to appeal to you men today as members 
of the Institute association to do some- 
thing, make some kind of a plan with 
the Department of Agriculture so that 
the farmers won’t have to wait until 
next January, February or June to get 
some money to spend. 


The hog price is low. Loaning farm- 
ers money on wheat won’t get any- 


DISCUSSING THE NEW AND THE OLD 
Left to right.—Homer Davison, vice president of the Institute; W. H. Wells, 


president Carstens Packing Co., 


Tacoma, Wash., 


and director of the Institute; 


Thomas E. Wilson, president Wilson & Co. and chairman of the Institute Plan Com- 
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where. Less than 20 per cent of the 
wheat is in farmers’ hands, and that 
20 per cent is held by a few farmers 
who have been able to get government 
loans on their land. 


Take the farmers who have cattle on 
feed. Most of those cattle are under 
mortgage. When they are sold, a large 
part of that money goes to pay off the 
mortgage on the cattle. The hog is the 
cash crop. The hog is the only thing 
that the farmer has on his place today 
that will bring him money between now 
and the time the contract is signed on 
this Corn-Hog Plan, on which the best 
we can possibly do would be the middle 
of next January. 


The farmer doesn’t want a reward for 
being a good boy in the future. He 
wants a reward for what he has already 
done. He wants a price for his hogs 
as they are today. He doesn’t want to 
go in and chisel on you packers. He 
wants a price at which he can sell his 
hogs at and stay out of the butcher 
business. 


I appeal to you today as packers to 
work out some arrangement with the 
Department of Agriculture by which 
your plant and our plant may continue 
to operate. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: I just want to 
express a word of appreciation to both 
Mr. Gregory and Mr. Mollin for their 
kind remarks for the Processing Com- 
mittee. As a member of that commit- 
tee, on behalf of the committee, I want 
to thank them. We were instructed by 
the industry to be as cooperative as 
possible, consistent with good business 
practices, and we have attempted to do 
that. I also mentioned that because 
some of the members of our industry 
have commenced to think that the com- 
mittee wasn’t doing anything and 
wasn’t getting anywhere. We are glad 
to have that excuse offered for us. 


The meeting adjourned at eleven- 
forty o’clock. 
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Fourth Session 


Tuesday, October 24, 1933. 

The meeting convened at two twenty- 
five o'clock, Mr. George A. Schmidt, 
yice chairman of the board, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: Under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act the pack- 
ing industry has ben asked to enter into 
a marketing agreement with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. For the 
purpose of negotiating such an agree- 
ment, your Executive Committee has 
appointed a committee of four men. 
Part of this afternoon’s session will be 
devoted to a presentation of some facts 
on this document in which you all, no 
doubt; are widely interested. 


We are now privileged to hear, first, 
from the chairman of that committee, 
Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, president of 
Wilson & Co., on “What the Marketing 
Agreement Means to the Packing In- 
dustry. 


Meat Industry Marketing 
Agreement 
By Thomas E. Wilson. 


That is a large order to be asked to 
answer—what anything means under 
conditions that exist in the country 
today. It is particularly difficult, when 
one does not know himself what it 
means, to try to transmit to you what 
this Marketing Agreement means. As 
our chairman has said, your Committee 
has spent a lot of time on this proposi- 
tion—many hours, both day and night— 
trying to work out a program that 
would meet with your approval and the 
approval of the producers and the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act officials. 


I think it would be proper for me to 
take just a few minutes time to give 
you a little of the history of the de- 
velopment up to date. When the anti- 
trust laws were placed on the statute 
books many years ago, it was the gen- 
eral impression throughout the country 
that big business was tending to monop- 
dlize all of the industrial affairs of the 
country. It was thought they were 
gong to drive small institutions and 
small operators out of business, and, as 
oo of fact, eliminate all compe- 

ion. 


Through the action of the anti-trust 
laws, business was forced to develop 
along certain lines. Competition was 
restricted almost entirely to a matter 
of price. Service, quality, and so forth 
were practically eliminated because of 
the fear on the part of the people in 
industry of prosecution. They were not 
villing to get together and cooperate, 
a it ought to be possible for them to 
cooperate. 


Government and Business in 
Partnership. 


Proof of that has been developed very 
dlearly in the codes that have been pre- 
sented under the NRA and AAA. Many 
dificult problems that have developed 
under these anti-trust laws have been 
considered. I think Congress, when 
they passed both of these laws, did so 
With the definite thought that the anti- 

t laws were antequated and should 

changed, and that business should 
be put in a position where it might run 
ts own affairs. 


It was the opening of a new era in 
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this country—an era that would seem 
necessary under existing conditions. A 
new partnership was formed. Rather 
it was the intention of Congress to form 
a new partnership between government 
and business. The provisions of the 
act under which we are trying to work 
out an agreement definitely provide for 
such a program. Congress intended, 
and so wrote into this law passed last 
May 12, a provision for the making of 
just such an agreement as we have been 
working upon. 

This act contemplated very definitely 
the intent to create for the producers of 
agricultural products a better market 
than they had for some years past—a 
market that would give them the same 
relative purchasing power that they had 
in the period 1909 to 1914. 


It was with that thought in mind 
that your committee has endeavored to 
work out some sort of a marketing 
agreement that would give the result 
this bill intended should be given, to 
the extent that that was possible, to 
the livestock producers of the country. 


Many Difficulties to Overcome. 


Much time was spent by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Institute in pre- 
paring an agreement that was thought 
to fit the situation. We had much in 
mind when the program was drafted. 
We had, of course, the great desire to 
be permitted to do things that would 
not be in violation of the law. Nobody 
in this industry had any idea, I think 
this is true of most industries, of de- 
veloping a proposition that would 
permit them to do improper things, or 
that would permit them to make exorbi- 
tant profits or make charges upon the 
consumer he could not stand. 


One of the difficult things your com- 
mittee has had to contend with has 
been to convince people acting for the 
government that this industry had no 
thought at any stage of the negotia- 
tions to try to establish a situation that 
would make it possible for the industry 
to charge exorbitant prices or to secure 
exorbitant profits. 


We have had other difficulties in our 
discussions with the government repre- 
sentatives. We have had a great many 
different people to do business with. 
On practically every occasion we had 
different people to contend with. Many 
of them were not familiar with the 
propositions we were discussing. We 
had the job of educating one after 
another along the line of industry oper- 
ation. 

One of the biggest difficulties we have 
had to contend with has been to show 
these people the difference in the 
manner of handling our product com- 
pared with some of the other products 
they were dealing with, particularly 
cotton, tobacco and wheat. I don’t be- 
lieve today that even now all of them 
understand the fundamental difference 
in the application of a tax upon our 
product as compared with a tax upon 
any one of the three items I have men- 
tioned and on which they have been 
spending a great deal of time. 


Commodity Taxes Reasonable. 
For instance, in the case of tobacco, 
the tax on a package of cigarettes is 
about 4c. The amount of tobacco in 
a package of cigarettes has very little 
influence on the retail price of a pack- 
age of cigarettes. 


The amount of tax on the wheat that 
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is represented in a loaf of bread has 
very little influence on the price of the 
loaf of bread. The same situation is 
true with the cotton. The amount of 
tax on the cotton, in a shirt or in a pair 
of overalls, or any other item—largely 
any other item—has very little influ- 
ence on the price. While the tax might 
represent a _ substantial amount. on 
cotton as written in the law, the ques- 
tion of the influence on the price to the 
consumer, has very little bearing. 

You might be interested in the dif- 
ference in the application of the tax on 
meat as compared with its application 
on these other basic commodities. On 
wheat alone the tax is 30c a bushel. On 
a loaf of bread it is %c. On cotton the 
tax is 4.2 lb. The tax on a pair of 
overalls is 5c; on a shirt itself it is 2c. 


With the meat tax of 2c lb. that we 
are headed toward, according to the 
present program, against a twelve cent 
ham there is a tax of 33 per cent. This 
is altogether out of line with the influ- 
ence the tax has on the other basic com- 
modities. 


Tax on Meat High. 


It is difficult for the government 
people to understand that difference. 
They either do not understand it or they 
do not want to understand it. With a 
tax on hams of 25 per cent, I don’t have 
to argue with you men the impossibility 
of its application with conditions as 
they are at the present time. We can’t 
have that tax and handle a volume of 
business anything like what we are han- 
dling at the present time. 


It was on that theory that we have 


TWO PAIRS THAT WIN. 


1. A. W. Anderson, secretary Cudahy 
Packing Company, discusses the trends 
with general superintendent R. F. Yocum, 

2. H. Smith, plant superintendent, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, talks it over with 
chief engineer Allen Mackenzie. 
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been trying to make an exception for 
meats or secure a difference between 
our product and these products that I 
have just described. Government offi- 
cials were more familiar, apparently, 
with the other products. Maybe they 
have put more time in on them, but it 
was very difficult indeed to have them 
fully understand that point. 


We had many things to cover in the 
agreement prepared by the Institute. 
We had the three steps—buying, proc- 
essing, merchandising to consider. We 
had to deal with the producers on the 
buying end; with processing in our own 
organizations. On the merchandising 
side, we have that other important ele- 
ment, the consumer, to consider. 


We tried in the preparation of this 
agreement, and it was pretty well ac- 
complished, to provide for the coopera- 
tion of producer committees wherever 
they were interested in the proposition 
we were submitting. 


We always tried to bear in mind, in 
our own interest if nothing else, the 
consumer side of it, knowing that any 
abusive practice injected into the situ- 
ation through our own action would be 
destructive to ourselves. 


Difficult to Please All Interests. 


We submitted what the Institute 
thought was a pretty satisfactory pro- 
gram. However, it met with disfavor 
and was very severely criticized. We 
worked back and forth with the differ- 
ent committees representing the pro- 
ducers. At first we worked only with 
the committe representing the hog pro- 
ducers. Later we worked with the com- 
mittee representing the cattle produc- 
ers. We have not been in contact with 
sheep producers. They desired to have 
their commodity kept free from this 
entanglement. Because of this we did 
not undertake to draw them into the 
situation. 

We had public hearings, finally, on 
the agreement that was drafted after 
many conferences, and, I think, after 
preparing at least 10 tentative agree- 
ments. We finally prevailed upon the 
Department to present this agreement 
for the public hearing. There was very 
little opposition to it excepting on mat- 
ters really foreign to it. 

The question of direct buying or cen- 
tral market buying was brought up by 
producer and yard interests, but there 
were very few objections to the agree- 
ment otherwise, with the exception that 
it was the opinion of the producers that 
they had not been given an important 
enough position in the agreement. As 
a result of their objections we finally 
drafted another agreement in confer- 
ence with the producers of cattle and 
hogs and in association with the gov- 
ernment. The hearings were under 
the chairmanship of Chester Davis, of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. 


Policy of Act Adhered To. 


We came to agreement with the two 
producer agreements which met with 
the approval of Chester Davis. While 
he did not definitely commit himself, he 
seemed very much pleased with what 
had been accomplished. That agreement, 
which we of the committee referred to 
as the Davis Agreement, was finally 
submitted to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. That agreement is still in 
Washington. No action has been taken. 





THE 





TIMES MIGHT BE WORSE. 


1. President T. G. Lee of Armour and 
Company and vice president Harry G. 
Mills talk it over. 


2. President V. D. Skipworth of A. 
Gobel, Inc., and Max Trunz of pork store 
fame see sunshine ahead. 


3. President M. C. Teufel of Theurer- 
Norton Provision Co., Cleveland, and L. H. 
McMurray of Indianapolis discuss the hog 
situation. 


I am supposed to indicate to you what 
this agreement means, and I am going 
to summarize it very briefly. We have, 
as I have indicated, undertaken all 
through our considerations to carry out 
the required or declared policy of the 
act, and have provided, in our opinion, 
for doing that as best we know how. 


This was (a) to raise prices to the 
farmer to the 1909-1914 parity; (b) to 
approach that parity gradually but at 
as rapid a rate as was deemed feasible 
in view of the current consumptive de- 
mand; and (c) to protect the consum- 
er’s interest so that percentage of the 
consumer dollar expended for agricul- 
tural commodities shall not exceed the 
percentage of the base period. 
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Paragraph 1 provides that the proges. 
cors shall act through the Nationg 
Trade Association—the Institute in this 
case. 


Paragraph 2 provides for a commit. 
tee to act for the industry with the 
Secretary and with other branches of 
the industry—producers of cattle and 
hogs. 

Paragraph 3 provides for the appoint. 
ment of committees by the producers 
of different kinds of livestock who shal] 
act for the producers and in cooperation 
with the secretary, the processors, and 
other branches of the industry. 

Paragraph 4 provides for the appoint. 
ment of sub-committees to carry out 
the policies, plans and programs of the 
Processors Committee and/or the Insti- 
tute. 

Paragraph 5 provides for the adop- 
tion by the appropriate producers com- 
mittee and processors, with the ap. 
proval of the Secretary, of policies, 
plans and programs with respect to the 
purchase of livestock. 


Killing Quotas Provided For. 


Paragraph 6 provides that, with the 
approval of the secretary, the industry 
may establish, with an appropriate pro- 
ducers’ committee, quotas of kill for 
processors based on previous records of 
slaughter. This section does not permit 
the assignment of livestock in any given 
territory to any processor or group of 
processors, but only permits the indus- 
try, if necessary, to limit the number 
of animals that may be slaughtered by 
each processor to accomplish the pur- 
pose of the agreement and the act. 
Establishment of any such quota must 
have the previous approval of the secre- 
tary before it becomes binding. The 
paragraph also specifically provides 
that nothing shall be done that will 
change the long existing practice of 
furnishing a cash market for all live- 
stock offered for sale by the producer. 

Paragraph 7 provides that the indus- 
try may adopt such plans, policies and 
programs for marketing products of 
livestock as will tend to effectuate the 
declared policy of the Act. 

Paragraph 8 provides that any and 
all plans, policies and programs adopted 
shall be immediately furnished to the 
interested processors and the secretary, 
and shall be on file with the secretary 
for public inspection. It further pro- 
vides that such plans, policies and pro- 
grams, unless disapproved by the secre- 
tary or the Executive Committee of the 
Institute, shall be the rule of the indus- 
try. The paragraph recognizes that the 
industry requires great flexibility, that 
the program is experimental and gives 
the industry and the secretary 
power to cancel immediately, suspend 
or modify any policy, plan or program 
adopted or put into effect. The para 
graph also provides that any processor 
who is not satisfied with any policy, 
plan or program of the industry may 
appeal to the Institute and then to the 
secretary. 


No Pyramiding of Prices. 

Paragraph 9 provides that the indus- 
try may recommend to the wee 
ways and means for expanding marke . 

Paragraph 10 provides that the indus- 
try may recommend to the secret 
ways and means of removing surplus 
meats or products of livestock. 

Paragraph 11 provides that nothing 
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shall be done by the industry that 
would be a discrimination in favor of 
either direct buying or buying at termi- 
nal markets. 

Paragraph 12 provides that there 
shall be no pyramiding to consumer 
either as a result of the contract or any 
processing tax levy. 

Paragraph 13 provides for the co- 
operation of the processors with the 
producers and the secretary- in a pro- 
duction control program. 

Paragraph 14 provides that the con- 
tract shall terminate upon the termina- 
tion of the act and that it may be 
terminated by the secretary on five 
days’ notice or by three-fourths the in- 
dustry either per capita or by volume. 
This paragraph further provides that 
upon the termination of the contract 
for any reason, all benefits, privileges 
and immunities cease. 


Paragraph 15 provides that the proc- 
essors shall furnish the secretary re- 
ports under oath so that he may deter- 
mine whether the contract is accom- 
plishing the declared purpose of the 
Act. 


Secretary Has Final Say. 


Paragraph 16 again recites the policy 
of the act, and paragraph 17 provides 
that the agreement shall not abrogate 
any powers conferred on the Secretary. 

Paragraph 18 provides that the secre- 
tary or his nominee may attend all 
meetings of the Institute or its com- 
mittee so that he will have full knowl- 
edge at all times of what is being done. 


Paragraph 19 provides for the ap- 
nana’ of nominees of the secretary. 
aragraph 20 provides for the execu- 
tion of the contract. Paragraph 21 pro- 
vides for the additional processes. 


We have clearly recognized that this 
contract is subject at all times to the 
cancellation of the secretary, that any- 
thing that we might do shall be con- 
sidered legal unless he objects to it. 
We had a good deal of criticism of that 
suggestion, but it was put in purely on 
the advice of our lawyers and for the 
protection not only of the committee 
but of all companies participating in 
this contract. 

It was difficult to make government 
officials understand that this industry 
is handling perishable products and 
that we must act instantly and can not 
wait to go to Washington and submit 
any plan with reference to anything in 
the nature of merchandising. 


Criticisms Not Justified. 

All kinds of insinuations were made 
hat we are asking too great a privi- 
lege in the contract as a whole. In fact 
some have referred to it as a signed 
open check for us to fill in with any 
amount we like. That is far from being 
correct, because even if it were signed 
by us or by them it required other 
signatures to make it official and make 
it cashable. There is nothing in the 
situation that justified that conclusion. 
a is not given to us to do as we 


There is nothing under the plan sug- 
gested by your committee or by the 
Executive Committee that does not re- 
quire the presence, or permits the pres- 
ae of the secretary or his nominee. 
It also requires the submission of re- 
Ports as promptly as possible to the 
secretary, and provides for his instant 
action if they do not meet with his ap- 
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proval. It also provides that they be 
kept open to public examination. 


Much was asked of your committee 
with reference to what might be accom- 
plished by such an arrangement. We 
have tried to convince these that there 
are many ways, in our opinion, by which 
things could be done and would be done 
by this industry that would improve the 
situation in the handling of this great 
business and these commodities, with 
benefits that would revert back to the 
producer. 


We argued that in many cases these 
things could be done without any in- 
crease in price, simply by the elimina- 
tion of waste and by the cutting out 
extravagant practices, chiseling meth- 
ods, the over-delivery system, over- 
service system, the raft of unstandard- 
ized packages, orderly marketing of live 
stock, orderly marketing of the prod- 
ucts, and avoidance of glutting of mar- 
kets in certain places. 


Merchandising Reforms Needed. 


If these things were properly regu- 
lated we would have a more uniform 


price without necessarily a higher 
price. There woud be a more satis- 
factory situation for the consumer 


and a much better one for the producer. 
There are many abuses of selling. 
There is excess selling expense. There 
is a need for elimination of uneconomic 
price cutting, arrangement for sound 
credit. Ignoring of selling costs on very 
large and very small orders should 
cease. These things, if corrected, would 
not necessarily increase the price to the 
consumer. They might improve very 
definitely the position of the producer, 
without cost to anybody. 


Uneconomic buying tactics have de- 
veloped in our industry. You are all 
familiar with these. Driving for volume 
many times beyond the capacity for 
merchandising, brings about a general 
depressed price situation throughout the 
entire industry and results in no good 
to the consumer. There are so many 
ways that good could be done. There 
are so many ways that we could co- 
operate with hog and, cattle producers 
that would be very helpful to them. 
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At one meeting a young man from 
Virginia was worrying about the cattle 
he had ready to market. He was cry- 
ing for some help from us—wanting 
us to get together and arrange a slight 
reduction of the shipment of our live 
cattle to New York for the Kosher 
trade. He wanted us to ease up for a 
week or two or three until he could 
move his stuff, which had to be moved 
just prior to frost, otherwise they go off 
in condition. Things like that could be 
done without detriment to anybody. We 
have had many other cases where pro- 
ducers have asked us to cooperate with 
them in trying to arrange orderly mar- 
keting of their product. 


Marketing Experiment Fails. 


Many of you men are familiar with 
the effort that was made in Kansas City 
two ar three years ago to undertake to 
regulate shipments into that market 
and to reduce the shipments so that the 
stuff might seek a better level and be 
better merchandised all along the line. 
That was impossible because it required 
the same consideration from other mar- 
kets. It was also impossible because 
the packer could not enter into that 
sort of an arrangement under the 
existing laws. 


My opinion has not changed as to 
these things. I think there are advan- 
tages to be obtained out of proper mar- 
keting agreements. I believe these ad- 
vantages can be largely conveyed back 
to the producer without hurting the con- 
sumer. I think the program we have 
submitted will give more satisfactory 
results, if and when the government 
gets around to putting it into operation, 
than some of the schemes that are being 
considered. 


I listened to part of the discussion 
here this morning. One gentleman 
urged that the packers try to work out 
some sort of an understanding with the 
producers and the government to help 
this situation. That is exactly what we 
have been doing, or have been trying to 
do, in your interest and in producers’ 
interest for the past five or six months. 
We did, on two occasions, work out pro- 
grams that seemed to meet with the 





HERE THEY COME IN THREES. 


Sam Isaacs chaperons two live packers in Oscar Emge of Fort Branch, Ind., 


i. 
and Don Steidl of Paris, Ill, 


Harry Lax of Philadelphia and A. N. Golby of New York initiate A. C. Roberts 


2. 
of Kimberton, Pa. 


38. Theodore Weil of Evansville, H. C. Kuhner and T. E. Ryan of Muncie, Ind. 
4. I. B. Wald, Boston beef wholesaler, and Philip Mades and Max Chernis of the 


Boston Sausage & Provision Co. 
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approval of the producers, both hog and 
cattle. 


We got to the point of having an 
agreement signed up on July 26, one 
night a little after midnight. This was 
with the cooperation and assistance of 
the Department. On that occasion Mr. 
Black and Mr. Shepard and Mr. Thorne 
and one or two others were present and 
took part in the negotiations. They 
seemed, at that time, to be well pleased 
with what had been accomplished. 


Packers Support Hog Market. 


The agreement was signed by the 
Producers Committee, by the individ- 
uals and by your committee, but the 
government, of course, couldn’t defi- 
nitely approve it until after the public 
hearing. We had that public hearing, 
and the evidence was all in favor of the 
low processing tax. We got no real 
opposition from the representatives of 
the department, and we fully expected 
the agreement carried out. 


You men know what happened in 
July, August and the early part of Sep- 
tember. You know of the tremendous 
number of hogs that were received 
throughout the country. You knew, as 
well as I, the attitude of the packers. 
They stood under the market, bought 
the hogs and put them into stock—and 
they have some of that stock on hand 
today. 


They did this, not because they 
wanted the product, not because it was 
profitable at the time, but because they 
wanted to support the committee, and 
they believed in what the committee 
had, assured them would happen. We 
had very definitely assured you men 
that this low processing tax would be 
adopted, because we had the signed 
agreement with the producers in the 
a of the government representa- 
ive. 


I would like to mention, also, that on 
one other occasion your committee 
worked out another program that met 
with the approval of the producers of 
hogs and the government people. It 
was supposed that the meeting of 
minds that occurred there would be put 
on paper by the government represen- 
tatives and that that would be our mar- 
keting agreement. 


Everybody felt pretty well satisfied. 
The lawyers got the program and re- 
wrote it, injecting into it a lot of things 
that didn’t correspond with the under- 
standing as first arrived at. These 
things were finally threshed out, and 
we got pretty close to another agree- 
ment at that time. 


Good of All Interests Considered. 
The agreement that we have been 
talking about is the result of the final 
conference held in Washington about 
a month ago, in which Mr. Davis par- 
ticipated. I think Mr. Davis was pretty 
well satisfied with the results of that 
meeting, but the results have been as I 
have indicated. The agreement is hung 
up somewhere, and whether anybody 
will release it or not, I don’t know. 
As the matter now stands, we have no 
immediate negotiations with the matter. 
It seems that it is going to be neces- 
sary to have a meeting of minds in the 
department and have the different ele- 
ments in the department get to a point 
where they can agree on something, and 
possibly submit that something to us. 
As your chairman indicated, we have 
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spent a tremendous amount of time on 
this, and I don’t think it is without 
fruit entirely. I think a good deal of 
geod has been done. I think we have 
tried. This industry has done its very 
best to bring about a situation that 
would be fair to all. 


There is nobody in the industry fool- 
ish enough, I believe, to want your com- 
mittee to try to work out anything that 
looked as though we were trying to hog 
it or put one over on the government. 
That hasn’t been the attitude. We have 
been as frank and fair as any represen- 
tative of this great industry could be. 


We have met with great difficulties 
through the lack of understanding on 
the part of the people in Washington 
of our problems. We know they are 
tremendous. The ramifications in this 
industry are great and long study and 


BIG MEN IN THE FAR WEST. 


1. President Frank M. Hauser, Hauser 
Packing Co., Los Angeles, and I. S. Pack- 
ard, Nuckolls. Packing Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

2. President W. H. Wells, Carstens 
Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash., shows his 
figures to George Lewis of the Institute. 

3. President Phil Tovrea, Tovrea Pack- 
ing Co., Phoenix, Ariz., and his friend 
J. C. Haldiman. 


October 28, 1938. 


long contact with the problems are re. 
quired in order to understand them 
fully. We must not find fault with the 
department because they have drayy 
into this situation a lot of men who 
have not had much Department of 
Agriculture training. 


I am still of the opinion that in the 
interest of the country, in the interest 
of the administration, in our interes 
and in the interest of the producers, 
something along this line should ang 
probably will ultimatedy be worked out, 
Just when I am not able to predict. 


CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: On the 
same subject we will now hear from the 
president of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, William Whitfield Woods, 
on “The Marketing Agreement of the 
Meat Packing Industry: How It Will 
Be Applied and How the Industry is 
Being Organized for Its Application,” 


Applying Meat Industry 
Marketing Agreement 
By William Whitfield Woods. 


I shall be very brief, not only because 
I haven’t had more than ten minutes to 
set down my thoughts and notes for this 
presentation, but because the subject 
that has been given to me is a factual 
one and can be disposed of concretely, 
concisely and fairly briefly—very briefly, 
in fact. 

I have faith that this marketing agree- 
ment to which Mr. Wilson referred will 
materialize. I agree with him that it 
seems to be a case now where the folks 
in the government have to get their 
minds together. However, I should like 
to tell you just a little of the history of 
the legislation that resulted in this 
agreement. I offer that as background 
for the view that the industry will not 
be let down. 


In the last part of 1932 there was 
introduced the Domestic Allotment Bill. 
This provided for a so-called tariff 
benefit to the livestock producer. The 
funds for it were to be achieved, by a 
processing tax on that portion of the 
hogs that correspond to the domestic 
consumption. 


The Institute analyzed the bill and 
pointed out, as widely and as fairly as 
it could, what it regarded as the conse- 
quences to the producer of such legis- 
lation. Congress did not pass the bill. 


Farmer Sentiment Against Allot- 
ment Bill. 


In the early part of 1933 another 
Domestic Allotment Bill was introduced. 
This was based on the so-called parity 
principle. It still had the domestic 
allotment feature, but it provided that 
the tax should be equal to the difference 
between the market price of hogs and 
the so-called fair exchange value. That 
was to be clapped on whenever it 
seemed best. 


The Institute also analyzed that bill 
and pointed out that whereas under the 
first bill the market price of hogs would 
have been depressed by approximately 
the amount of the tax, under the second 
bill hogs would undoubtedly back up % 
the farms. We pointed that out widely 
and honestly. ongress did not pass 
that bill. 


The sentiment of the farmers, I we 
estly believe, when they were inform 
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of the elements of the legislation, was 

‘nct it. Then it was reported that 
there would be other legislation. The 
fourth of March had come. We had 
what was considered a national eco- 
nomic emergency. The banking laws 
were passed. The so-called economy 
pill was passed, and people were won- 
dering what the other items in the 
president’s program would be. We soon 
jearned that a bill which has eventuated 
in the present legislation would be made 
by the president a part of his national 
emergency economic program, and we 
quit fighting. 

Representatives of the industry called 
on the president and said that we owed 
it to those who furnished the raw mate- 
rials for the packing plants to state 
calmly and honestly our view of the 
effects of that legislation. We left with 
him a copy of the statement. The 
representatives who called on him in 
behalf of the industry left with him a 
copy of the statement that we proposed 
to make. 

NRA Code Presented. 


Another copy was left with the secre- 
tary of agriculture, and a witness for 
the industry presented a similar state- 
ment to the senate committee on agri- 
culture. Then, in an effort to aid the 
program of the president of the United 
States in what was considered a na- 
tional economic emergency, we ceased a 
campaign against that kind of legisla- 
tion. The bill was passed along with 
the rest of the president’s program. 


This bill embodied the principle of 
approaching parity gradually. It still 
had in it the processing taxes. It also 
had in it certain provisians designed to 
aid industry to market the products of 
the farm more satisfactorily and to the 
end that the purposes of the bill might 
be served. It is under that clause that 
this marketing agreement drawn up by 
the Institute was proposed. 


In other industries, others than those 
that go to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, a labor code and a code 
of trade practices are both presented to 
the National Industrial Recovery Ad- 
ministration. This industry has pre- 
sented a code to the National Industrial 
Recovery Administration governing, 
temporarily, the standards of pay and 
the hours of work in the industry. 


The marketing agreement did not 
specifically provide rules of trade prac- 
tices, but provided that the industry 
could make its own rules of trade prac- 
tices under that agreement, that these 
tules of trade practices, if made by the 
Processors committee or the executive 
committee, could be put into effect and 
kept in effect unless disapproved by the 
secretary of agriculture. 


Agreement Will Aid Producer. 


The industry is in the position of 
ving incurred the added cost of the 
labor code, but it is not in the position 
of having been able to avail itself of 
any increased marketing effectiveness 
t might come from the approval of 
tiles or trade practices through the 
ia of the basic marketing agree- 


Ican say to you accurately that from 
our contact with the industry we know 
it a good many of the packers are 
Waiting for that marketing agreement 
the expectation that it will help 
them to aid the livestock producer. And 
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WM. WHITFIELD WOODS 
President of the Institute. . 


the livestock producer, as Mr. Wilson 
has indicated to you, also believes that 
the marketing agreement will help him. 


As I said before, I have faith that 
such a marketing agreement will be 
forthcoming. It is the government’s 
move. It will help, of course. The 
question has been raised as to how much 
it will help. I think that subject might 
be the objective of a little comment. 


Of course, we can’t approach a mar- 
keting agreement, or any other docu- 
ment, with the attitude of the Scotch- 
man who told his neighbor that there 
was something very painful about smok- 
ing a pipe. His neighbor said, “Why is 
that ?” 

He said, “Well, if you are smoking 
your own tobacco, it just pains you to 
see that money go up in smoke. If you 
are smoking somebody else’s tobacco, 
: is packed so tight the pipe will hardly 

raw.’ 


Should Be Better Livestock Prices. 


We can not approach a marketing 
agreement in that spirit. We can not 
approach a marketing agreement with 
the expectation that it will relieve us 
of the obligations of efficiency. We can 
not approach it with the expectation 
that it will take the inefficient operator 
and elevate him to a pinnacle of pros- 
perity. 

We can not assume that a marketing 
agreement will upset the law of supply 
and demand, or suddenly add 25c lb. 
to the value of a pork chop or any other 
cut of meat, because nothing will 
operate that way. But there are very 
specific ways in which it will help us to 
get more money for the products of the 
livestock producer and return to him 
more money for his livestock. 

Within limits there are some very 
specific ways in which that can be done. 
It is true, it won’t raise prices drasti- 
cally and magically, but it will raise 
them some. This industry operates and 
the livestock producer has interest in 
fractions of a cent a pound, a cent a 
pound or any other sum that may be 
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realized from the economies or from 
better selling. It isn’t an interference 
with the law of supply and demand. 


The marketing agreement will give 
us an opportunity to let the law of 
supply and demand work by checking 
the grade that sometimes restrains it, 
by checking the ways that sometimes 
hinder it, and by checking the destruc- 
tive selling that sometimes pulls values 
down below what conditions of supply 
and demand would maintain if a misin- 
formed or a too zealous operator were 
not selling his product at unwarrantedly 
low values. 


How Packers Will Benefit. 


I would like to mention about six or 
seven different ways in which the mar- 
keting agreement can definitely help, 
all in accordance with the law of supply 
and demand. First is this question of 
destructive selling to which I referred 
a moment ago. When this is done the 
packer is under pressure, or he is 
greedy, or something else moved him to 
ask a price that was less than the 
market fairly would have maintained. 


Then there are other times when bad 
selling is due to misinformation. How 
many times have you had your sales 
managers call you up and tell you that 
your competitors were making some 
very poor sales and you had better re- 
duce your prices? Many a time, if you 
had investigated those reports, you 
would have found that they were with- 
out adequate foundation. That may 
seem trivial, but it isn’t when it is mul- 
tiplied through the whole scope of the 
industry, when it becomes an index to 
your competitor’s selling and your 
prices are adjusted to meet it. 


Those salesmen never call up and tell 
your sales manager that someone has 
made a remarkably good sale and we 
ought to get our prices up. It is the 
weak sales you get as the index to your 
competitor’s selling. The marketing 
agreement validly and properly would 
enable us to check misinformation, to 
adopt rules of trade practice that would 
throw selling into the open. 


How many other times have you seen 
a market that wasn’t extortionate, that 
was just fair, that was proportionate to 
the price that had been paid for the 
livestock, and proportionate to the price 
at which such livestock could be proc- 
essed and sold by the efficient operator? 
How. many times have you seen such a 
market broken unwarrantedly and de- 
structively by a shipment or sale from 
somebody who had bitten off more than 
he could chew? Many times, I am sure. 


Bad Practices That Need Correcting. 


This marketing agreement enables all 
of us to sit down together and counsel 
on what the markets properly will take. 
It enables us intelligently and reason- 
ably, within the limits of practicability, 
to adjust supply to demand. I realize 
that adjusting marketings won’t adjust 
the basic supply of different stock, but 
it will help to make a more even distri- 
bution. 

Then there is the question of terms. 
How many times have you seen reason- 
able terms corrupted by some man who 
used terms instead of price to get a 
piece of business? In many of our re- 
lationships buyers who receive cash take 
extended terms. That may be right or 
wrong, but I say that in such situations, 
if there is a correction needed, we can 
correct them by legitimate, concerted 
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action better than we can correct them 
when some operator who is not in- 
formed or who is not cooperating grants 
unwarranted terms that hurt both the 
seller and the buyer. 


The same is true of allowances. I 
am not referring to quantity discounts 
or proper allowances of any sort, but 
to those allowances that hurt the mar- 
ket and wreck good selling. 


The question of over-service some- 
times is an element, and finally in some 
situations just sheer downright panicky 
selling, which would not exist if com- 
petitors had a reasonable right to dis- 
cuss their problems with one another 
intelligently, and proceed in accordance 
with what the actual facts were found 
to be. 

Plan of Administration. 


Those are just instances of how the 
marketing agreement can be applied to 
the product. A good many of them 
won’t be as easy as standing here and 
saying it. On the other hand, a good 
many that don’t oecur to us in a moment 
will occur to us then, and within limits 
a great deal can be done in that way. 


What is the scheme of administration 
of such an agreement? What do we 
have in mind, subject to the approval of 
the proper committees of <he Institute? 
Well, we are almost ready to go if we 
should get such an agreement. We 
have a regional organization which has 
been functioning for years. With a 
little addition here and with a little 
supplement there, and a little modifica- 
tion yonder, it can be turned into a 
skeleton mechanism for carrying out the 
procedures under this marketing agree- 
ment. 


This marketing agreement gives the 
right, as I said a moment ago, to the 
processors committee and to the execu- 
tive committee to make rules of trade 
practices. In every locality we shall 
need advice from local committees 
which will be set up, and they, in turn, 
will be asked to set up sub-committees 
going down into the smallest territory. 


We need advice from those local com- 
mittees as to the adaptation of those 
national programs of good practice to 
local problems and local conditions. By 
the same token we need to get those 
things from the other end. Things that 
we would not think of from the national 
viewpoint could be forwarded by local 
committees who wanted a special rule 
of trade practice for their particular 
localities. Those rules or trade prac- 
tices under this agreement would be- 
come effective. They could be passed 
speedily and would correct abuses and 
promote economies. 


Praise for Institute Staff. 


On values, the same sort of thing, we 
will have a processors’ committee. We 
will have technical committees support- 
ing it, and we shall have committees in 
every locality to see that local differ- 
ences, local needs, etc., are met. 


If we will proceed slowly enough and 
intelligently enough, there isn’t any 
doubt in my mind that there is much 
that can be gained from such a docu- 
ment. 


I shall not say more on that subject, 
and I shall not attempt to give you an 
accounting of the year’s work. Mr. 
Rath has touched on that. I want to 
say that you have had very great effort 
contributed to the Institute by men who 
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READY FOR THE FAIR. 


Treasurer John M. Snyder, C. A. Durr 
Packing Co., Utica, N. Y., and Mrs. Snyder 
take an evening off for A Century of 
Progress. 


don’t get paid for it—all of your com- 
mittees and the chairman of the board, 
who is a prince with whom to work. 


And I would be remiss, of course, if 
I didn’t acknowledge the wonderful, 
loyal, earnest and gruelling work that 
has been given by the staff of the Insti- 
tute. I don’t want to single out any- 
body, because that would be invidious. 
What I have said goes from the office 
boy to the top. I also do want to men- 
tion, of course, the support that we have 
had from the general staff officers; Mr. 
Hardenbergh and Mr. Davison. Mr. 
Greer and all the departmental direct- 
ors have done their part. 


It really has been about the hardest 
year that those men and women work- 
ing for you have had. They have cer- 
tainly done their part. It has been a 
great pleasure to go through a very 
hard year with you and to have this 
opportunity of meeting here with you 
today. 


CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: The next 
order of business will be the reports of 
the committees. I will ask Mr. Robert 
Sinclair, chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, to report: 


THANKS FOR GOOD WORK. 


Arthur D. White, Swift & Co., chairman 
of the committee which planned the live- 
stock and meat exhibit at A Century of 
Progress, hears from Dr. John R. Mohler 
what a fine job he did. 
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Resolutions Committee Report, 


MR. ROBERT S. SINCLAIR: 
resolutions committee presents the fol. 
lowing and moves their adoption: 

Appreciation of Cooperation, 

Whereas, the unusual events affecti 
the packing industry during the past 
year have greatly increased the duties 
and activities of the president and other 
officers and members of the Institute 
staff and the various Institute commit. 
tees; and 


Whereas, the Executive Committee 
and especially the Processors’ Commit. 
tee and the Special Labor Committee 
have met the extreme demands on their 
time and thought with great sacrifice of 
their own personal interests; be it 


Resolved, that the members of the 
Institute extend their grateful appre. 
ciation and thanks to these individuals 
and members of these committees for 
their services and accomplishments, 


Thanks to Chicago University, 


Whereas, the continued cooperation 
of the University of Chicago in further. 
ance of educational and research actiyi- 
ties of the Institute has been helpful to 
the industry; be it 

Resolved, that the Institute express 
its genuine appreciation to the Univer- 
sity and its officers for this assistance 
and cooperation. 


In Memory of the Departed. 


Whereas, an unusually large number 
of our members and their associates 
have passed into the Beyond since our 
last convention; and 

Whereas, we miss the usual renewal 
of acquaintanceship with many of them, 
always a pleasant feature of the con- 
vention; be it 

Resolved, that we pause momentarily 
in the rush and turmoil of our existence 
to mentally recall these parted com- 
rades and friends. 


All of these resolutions were adopted. 


CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: The next 
order of business is the report of the 
Nominating Committee. 


Institute Constitution Amended. 


MR. OSCAR G. MAYER: Mr. Chair- 
man, before proceeding to the actual 
nominations as passed by the nominat- 
ing committee, I would like to ask fora 
brief postponement to take up before 
that a matter of business which really 
is necessary before these nominations 
can be approved by the convention. 


An amendment to Article 4 of the 
Constitution of the Institute of Ameri 
can Meat Packers is involved. This 
article at the present time calls for 4 
chairman of the board, a president, five 
vice chairmen, a treasurer, two vice 
presidents and an assistant treasurer, 
a treasurer and a board of eighteen 
directors. 

So important has the western group 
of the Institute become, so large have 
been the aggregations to membership 
from that division, that that member- 
ship now numbers over seventy. It is 
felt by the nominating committee that 
representation of this large membership 
covering such a vast extent of territory 
should be accorded on the board of 
directors. Consequently, instead of the 
usual eighten directors, now § 
in the by-laws, it is proposed that 
twenty-one directors be authorized here- 
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after by the Institute to serve in groups 
of seven, each group to serve during a 
period of three years. 


Furthermore, the problems and 
exigencies of this have been deemed by 
the nominating committee to warrant a 
change in the set-up of the executive 
committee and the so-called central 
administrative committee. It is felt 
that the organization of the Institute 
could be improved if the name of the 
executive committee was changed to 
that of the board of directors and 
the central administrative committee 
changed to that of the executive com- 
mittee of the board, this executive com- 
mittee to be responsible to the board of 
directors. 


Number of Directors Increased. 


I have briefed these changes and I 
will read, in the interest of time con- 
servation, the amended article, if I may, 
unless you wish the present Article 
read. 


Article 4: The officers of the Insti- 
tute shall consist of a chairman of the 
board, a president, five vice chairmen, 
treasurer, two vice presidents, and an 
assistant treasurer and twenty-one di- 
rectors, seven members of whom shall 
be elected to serve one year, seven to 
serve two years, and seven to serve 
three years, and thereafter as their 
terms expire all of these directors shall 
be elected to serve for a term of three 
years. 


The twenty-one directors, together 
with the chairman of the board, the 
president, five vice chairmen, and treas- 
urer, shall constitute the board of direc- 
tors, of which the chairman of the board 
shall act as chairman. All officers and 
directors (with the exception of the 
president, of the two vice presidents and 
of the assistant treasurer) shall be 
elected from the regular members. All 
these officers, with the exception of the 
two vice presidents and the assistant 
treasurer shall be elected at the regu- 
larly called annual meeting or at a spe- 
cial meeting taking the place of such 
regular meeting. The two vice presi- 
dents and the assistant treasurer shall 
be appointed by the board of directors. 


Eight members of the board of direc- 
tors shall be elected to serve with the 
chairman of the board and the president 
as an executive committee of the board, 
responsible to the board, with the presi- 
dent as chairman. One of these eight 
executive committeemen shall be elected 


as chairman of the Institute Plan Com- 
mission. 


May I add that this executive com- 
mittee has been increased by one mem- 
ber, also on account of the recognition 
which is being accorded to the Western 
section of the Institute membership. 


This amendment to the Constitution 
Was adopted. 


Officers Elected. 


MR. MAYER: Gentlemen, in view 
of the passage of the resolution, I, as 
airman of the nominating committee, 
Wish to present the report of that com- 
mittee. The nominatiéns are as follows: 


Chairman of the Board, John W. 
Rath. 


President, Wm. Whitfield Woods. 


Viee Chairmen, E. A. Cudahy, jr., 
B.C. Dickinson, Jay C. Hormel, Chester 
& Newcomb, Geo. A. Schmidt. 
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FROM THE CONTINENT TO THE SOUTH 


W. S. Bailey (left), of Wilson & Co., San Paulo, Brazil, and G. W. Reilly (right), 
of Wilson & Co., Buenos Aires, Argentina, greet President Thomas E. Wilson and 
Vice President Edward F. Wilson at the convention. 


Treasurer, H. Harold Meyer. 


Directors (Term expiring 1936), 
E. C. Andrews, W. H. Wells, Charles E. 
Herrick, Louis W. Kahn, John R. 
Kinghan, G. F. Swift, G. L. Childress. 


Robert Swanston, C. Swanston & 
son, Sacramento, Cal., was nominated 
as a director for the term expiring in 
19385. F. M. Hauser, Hauser Packing 
Company, Los Angeles, was nominated 
as a director for the term expiring in 
1934. 


Executive Committee of the Board, 
E. A. Cudahy, jr., T. G. Lee, Oscar G. 
Mayer, John W. Rath, George A. 
Schmidt, G. F. Swift, John R. Kinghan, 
Thomas E. Wilson, F. M. Hauser, Wm. 
Whitfield Woods, chairman, Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 


Institute Plan Commission, Chairman, 
Thomas E. Wilson. 


The motion to adopt the report of the 
Nominating Committee was  unani- 
mously carried when put to a vote. 


MR. RATH: I would like to say that 
the nominating committe took this ac- 
tion without the chairman’s aid or con- 
sent. In fact, he sent word to them 
that he didn’t want to be considered for 


reelection, but I presume they acted on . 


the theory that the chairman of an or- 
ganization doesn’t count, or else they 
thought he had enlisted for the period 
of the war. I consider it a great honor 
to act as your chairman, but I do think 
this honor should be passed around. 
There are plenty of other men more 
able than your speaker to occupy that 
position, and I trust that this will never 
happen again. I just want to say that 
I thank you regretfully. 
The convention thereupon adjourned 
sine die. 
os 


CORN PROCESSING TAX. 


Corn will carry a processing tax of 
28c per bushel of 56 lbs., effective No- 
vember 5, unless manufacturers of corn 
products can show that this tax will 
result in a reduction in corn consump- 
tion and the accumulation of surpluses. 
Hearing along these lines will be held 
November 2. 


The present plan is for this tax on 
corn to become effective at the same 
time the hog tax is imposed, returns 
from both taxes being designed to 





finance the government’s $350,000,000 
corn and hog control program. 


In announcing the corn tax, Mr. Wal- 
lace said that the 28c rate was the dif- 
ference betwen the average farm price 
and the fair exchange value of field 
corn. This fair exchange value is parity 
price or the amount which corn must 
bring to have the purchasing power it 
had in the pre-war period 1909-1914. 


The corn tax regulations prescribe 
conversion factors that fix a tax for all 
floor stocks held by processing estab- 
lishments. Products which will be so 
taxed include corn meal, corn flakes 
(breakfast food type), pearl or table 
hominy, cornstarch, dextrines, glucose 
sirups and sugars, corn oil, corn gluten 
feed and corn gluten meal. 


No estimate of the amount expected 
from the tax on corn was made by the 
administration. The greater part of the 
grain is fed to livestock without proces- 
sing. 

fe 
TRY TO BOOST CORN PRICE. 


Government loans of 50c a bushel on 
warehoused corn were offered this week 
by Agricultural Administrator George 
N. Peek in a new effort to boost the 
price of corn. The loans are expected 
to involve a total of some $100,000,000 
and will be made to corn farmers 
through the newly established Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. 


While the primary purpose of the 
corn loan plan, according to Mr. Peek, 
is to send new cash into farmers’ hands 
and permit them to hold their product 
off the market until prices rise, it was 
believed that the effect of the loans 
would be to peg the price of corn at 50c 
per bushel, Chicago basis, although the 
price sought by the administration is 
70c per bushel. 


Only the five states having farm 
warehouse acts will participate in this 
corn loan program. These are Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota and 
Kansas. It was estimated by the ad- 
ministration that some 300,000,000 
bushels of corn is still in the hands of 
farmers in warehouses. 


These loans will be made only to 
those farmers who have agreed to par- 
ticipate in the corn-hog reduction pro- 
gram of the AAA. 
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Pep in Packers’ Annual Dinner 


Packers closed their 28th annu- 
al convention with the annual din- 
ner, and it had a “kick” in it that 
contrasted somewhat with the 
“mark time” atmosphere of some 
of the convention sessions. 


This “kick” was not in the food 
— super-excellent though it is al- 
ways under Juan Muller’s minis- 
trations. Neither did it come 
from the hip-pocket stimulant 
which is still the fashion with 
some diners. 


It came from the speakers, one 
of whom — a courageous publish- 
er — had the intestinal fortitude 
to indulge in constructive criti- 
cism of some of the things now 
going on in Washington, while the 
other — an educator — in his con- 
cluding sentence intimated that 
the situation might be improved 
if the so-called educated class paid 
more attention to the naked truth 
and less to naked women. 


Hits in a Pinch 


If, as alleged, these speakers 
were “pinch-hitters,” one may be 
said to have knocked a home run, 
while the other made a base hit 
in more senses than one. Their 
remarks may be worth digesting, 
even at this late day. 


As a Hitler protest meeting had pre- 
empted the grand ball room of the 
Palmer House, the packers were shunted 
into the Red Lacquer Room, and it 
proved a cozy spot for the banquet, 
even though the “mike” was as raucous 
as its elder brother. Music was pro- 
vided during the dinner by Cope Har- 
vey’s competent orchestra, and after- 
ward Rosalinda Morini, opera prima 
donna of the coloratura persuasion, de- 
lighted the diners with two groups of 
songs. 

The piece de resistance of the dinner, 
though garnished with a couple of ex- 
tra adjectives, earned the right to its 
full name. Listing of the fish, salad 
and dessert also had their implications. 

MENU. 
Tempting Delicacies Century of Progress 
Celery Olives Almonds 


Consomme Royale 
Cheese Sticks 


Aiguillette of Sole Bonne Femme 
Cucumbers Noisette 


Super Extra Prime Beef Club Steaks 
Chasseur 
Fresh Mushrooms 
Potatoes Dauphine 
Celery Braise a la Bordelaise 


Salade Fortune 
Wafers 


Bombe of Progress 


Petits Fours Mignardises 


Demi Tasse 


Seated at the head table, in addition 
to speakers and officers and directors 
of the Institute (whose names appear 
elsewhere in this Convention Number) 
were Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry; F. E. 
Mollin, Secretary of the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association; Guy C. 
Shepard, Chief of the Meat Processing 
Section of the AAA; E. T. Filbey, As- 
sistant to the President of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; H. C. Petersen, Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers; Major C. W. Dunning, Ex- 
ecutive Assistant to the Director of the 
Processing and Marketing Division of 
the AAA; Charles H. Swift, Chairman 
of the Board of Swift & Company, and 
E. A. Cudahy, sr., Chairman of the 
Board of the Cudahy Packing Company. 


Recalls the Old Days. 


TOASTMASTER RATH: Ladies and 
Gentlemen: We bid you welcome to 
this twenty-eighth annual convention 
dinner of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. I see in the audience 
some men who were in attendance at 
the first dinner. I would not be so 
ungracious as to say that there are 
some ladies here who attended that 


dinner twenty-eight years ago! (Laugh- 
ter) 


Our first speaker this evening is a 
Middle Western New Englander, if you 
know what I mean. That is to say, he 
was born in Boston and shortly after 
he learned to walk came out to the 
Middle West and located in Michigan. 
Shortly thereafter he started in the 
newspaper business and he has been at 
that ever since, with a few exceptions. 


MUST NOT MONKEY WITH MONEY. 


Publisher Frank Knox of the Chicago 
Daily News drops a hint to Washington. 
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At one time he published two news. 
papers, one with his right hand and one 
with his left hand. That put him jp 
training to take over the management 
of the Hearst newspapers, where at one 
time he managed twenty-eight news. 
papers scattered from one coast to the 
other. He says he was on trains most 
of the time. 


An Active Career 


In addition to all of this he took a 
little time out and was in two wars, 
first in the Spanish-American War with 
the Rough Riders. That didn’t satisfy 
him, so later on he went into the World 
War, where he was a captain in the 
field artillery. 


Then he came back to his first love, 
the newspaper business. But in the 
meantime he took a little time out again 
to do some good work for his friends in 
politics. Not that he was seeking any 
political position for himself—he never 
has; but he did do some work for his 
friends, and good work at that. He 
finally landed in Chicago, where he is 
now the vigorous publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


I asked him what his subject was to 
be, and he told me it was a subject that 
the packers have been discussing ever 
since this convention opened, and that 
is, “Whither Are We Going?” Whether 
he has the destination in mind or not, 
we are going to give Colonel Frank 
Knox an opportunity to tell us. 


Where Are We Going? 


COLONEL FRANK KNOX: Mr. 
Toastmaster and Friends: I gave that 
subject to the Toastmaster when he 
asked me what my subject would be so 
that I might make a very short speech, 
because { can completely cover that 
subject in a single sentence: I don't 
know. 

A man who undertakes to tell us 
where we are going now is rather a 
bold individual. 


Personally, I am prone to say that I 
feel somewhat like the lion who figures 
in one of the side shows over here on 
the shores of the lake at our World’s 
Fair. A lady puts a lion in a sidecar 
attains a speed by the centrifugal force 
and rides around the hippodrome at a 
great rate of speed, until she finally 
of which the machine stands right 
straight out. The lady riding the ma- 
chine feels reasonably certain that she 
is going to get down again, but the 
lion doesn’t, and I am like the lion. 
(Laughter) However, possibly we may 
find some interesting things to say 
about the curious situation in which the 
world finds itself, including the United 
States. 


I should like to say to you—because 
I have a very set conviction on the sub- 
ject—that we are NOT in the midst of 
a change of either our social or eco 
nomic system. My good friend who is 
to follow me on this platform, the presi 
dent of a great university, will tell you, 
if you ask him, that neither social nor 
economic systems grow over night, nor 
do they change over night. 


Can’t Upset Our System. 

It has taken a great many genera 
tions—yes, centuries—to build the s0- 
cial system and the economic system 
under which we live, and despite our 
bewilderment, and perchance our frigh 
over some of the things that are being 
talked about, and some of the things 
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that are being tried, we can hug to our 
hearts, I believe, the consolation that 
no man, no group of men and no gov- 
ernment can actually establish an over- 
night change or a change within a small 
number of years in a social and eco- 
nomic system which it has taken cen- 
turies to create. 


Of course, any one of us who either 
superficially or in a profound or 
scholarly way—and, of course, no news- 

per man does the latter—studies the 
resent situation, can’t fail to recog- 
nize that the root of our present 
troubles lies in the World War which 
closed fifteen years ago, and which we 
are still liquidating. We are still pay- 
ing and probably will for years to come 
for the folly of 1914. 

The war made depression and de- 
pression always follows every great 
war, and in this particular instance has 
intensified and prolonged and made it 
more extensive because the depression 
which followed the last war happened 
to coincide with an era in which we 
had to accommodate ourselves to some 
new factors in our business and indus- 
trial life. 


Face New Conditions. 


Pretty largely during and since the 
World War, mass production has been 
established on a scale which has made 
it a real factor in our economic situa- 
tin. So that we have this combined 
cause for our difficulties—the after- 
math of war and a period of adjustment 
to a new phase in the development of 
our economic system. New conditions 
were created by mass production and 
other factors which accentuate the re- 
sults of mass production, notably our 
improvements in communication and 
transportation. Adjustments to meet 
these new conditions are not only help- 
ful and necessary, but easily recognized 
and understood. 

But we can make these adjustments, 
my friends. And I say this for your re- 
assurance—as I have said it to myself 
for the same purpose—do it without 
disturbing the thoroughly sound insti- 
tutions under which you men and your 
fathers and your grandfathers, and the 
men before them, have built up on this 
continent one of the greatest civiliza- 
tions the sun ever shone upon. 

At the moment, those of us whose 
business it is to assess the importance 
of the things which are transpiring have 
recognized for the last thirty days that 
the most ambitious attempt to bring 
about a swift adjustment in our indus- 
trial life has been in difficulties. I 
tefer, of course, to the National Recov- 
ery Act and the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. 


The NRA in Difficulty. 


The NRA was conceived, soundly con- 
celved, as an aid to adjustment to the 
New conditions. At the beginning it 
was “spread-the-work” movement, and 
such conceptions were thoroughly sound 
Conceptions, and the application of that 
Principle would have materially aided, 
and was almost essential to a cure of 
the conditions we were struggling with. 


It is interesting to analyze its growth 

tom that root idea. It began, as I 
say, In a perfectly commendable and 
wderstandable desire to spread work, 
%0 that fewer families would be left 
without any income and be compelled to 
Pend upon either local, state or fed- 
tal charity for their necessities. 
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Then in an entirely understandable 
way, and certainly a way which none of 
us would criticize, it was broadened to 
correct some evils in our industrial sys- 
tem which all of us wanted to see ban- 
ished. Someone had the thought that 
this readjustment might well end the 
crime of child labor, might well put a 
period to the sweat shop in America, 
and along with a shortened working 
week rid us for good of two characteris- 
tics of high pressure civilization which 
we all wanted to see banished. 


These Were Steps Forward. 


Then some creative mind, recognizing 
in the dissipation of our natural re- 
sources a menace for the future, sug- 
gested the partial repeal of our anti- 
trust laws, and our laws to prevent 
trade combinations, and suggested that 
that might be comprehended within the 
terms and purposes of the act—again 
a thoroughly sound proposal. 


And because in the matter of oil, coal 
and other natural resources there was 
at best only a fixed quantity of it, and 
every ton of coal and every gallon of 
oil or barrel of oil and every other 
natural resource once taken away is 
gone for good, and ultimately the total 
supply will disappear, it was obvious 
that public interest in the conservation 
of our natural resources should be 
aroused through a permissible and legal 
agreement among the institutions en- 
gaged in the production and sale of 
these natural resources. 


But They Went Too Far. 


So we took over and made a part of 
our system the European cartel system, 
which in effect permits firms in a given 
and similar industry to get together in 
their own trade associations and estab- 
lish codes of their own and rules of 
their own, and operate under a more or 
less general government supervision, 
and operate for the common good. 


Now, friends, if we had stopped there 
I think that today NRA would not be 
in difficulty. But someone had a wild 
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dream that he could regiment American 
industry; that he could reduce every 
kind of business that prospers under the 
sun in America to a common mold. We 
were to touch the magic chords of co- 
operation and bring forth a new era. 


And it is all bunk, utterly impossible 
—and its impossibility is now being 
demonstrated. (Applause) 

When I say that I hope you will 
acquit me of any desire to see it fail. 
No man who occupies the position which 
I do—which has brought me face to 
face in an intimate and understanding 
way with the 600,000 human beings that 
we have been feeding here in Chicago 
—having seen and touched that thing, 
could ever harbor a wish for a moment- 
long duration of the conditions that 
made that possible. Such a man would 
be a monster in human form. What I 
have said I hope will be taken by you 
as constructive criticism of this effort 
to aid our recovery. 


Dreams of Radicals in Washington. 


There are some men in Washington 
who see in this proposal a chance for a 
redistribution of wealth—not recognzi- 
ing that twenty-four hours after you 
have established the principle of the re- 
distribution of wealth some of the peo- 
ple will begin to lose their wealth and 
others, because of their qualifications, 
will begin to gather unto themselves 
more than their share. 


And that, of course, is one of the 
things which leads me to say that we 
need have no fear of a change in our 
economic and social system—because 
that thing isn’t going to succeed! 


There are others who seem to think 
that we can establish a system here 
which eliminates the profit impulse in 
men’s hearts. Now, even the most rudi- 
mentary study of our system of politi- 
cal economy must recognize that when 
you take the hope of profit and just 

ain out of such a system as ours you 

estroy it—and they are not going to 
destroy our system! 


And so I say that we can feel, with 
confidence, that this system is not go- 
ing to be destroyed, but that these 
things which are unsound will have to 
be abandoned. And I ape and expect 
that the good things which NRA stands 
for—the elimination of the sweatshop, 
the termination of child labor, the per- 
manent shortening of the work week, 
the rationalization of industries havin 
to do with natural resources—will all 
stay with us. 


Business Can Rule Itself. 

And I rather hope we have reached 
a point where we can abolish and fore- 
go the necessity for anti-trust laws, and 
establish within each industry a more 
or less self-imposed code sufficiently 
supervised to see that its terms are 
observed, and thus eliminate in the 
future, to some degree at least, some 
of the wasteful competition which has 
characterized our processes in business 
and in industry in recent years. 


Now, I would like to also say to you 
with as much emphasis as I can com- 
mand that we are not going to achieve 
a new prosperity by manipulation of 
our currency. 

If we could live utterly unto our- 
selves, and had no need to have any re- 
gard for what went on without our 
borders, we might establish and main- 
tain a level of prices by juggling with 
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the dollar, but since we can not do that 
there is definite and very well-defined 
limit within which depreciation or ap- 
preciation of our money unit will help 
us. 


I would like to say to you with a 
great deal of conviction—and I think 
it will touch a responsive chord in the 
heart of every business man within the 
hearing of my voice—that there is only 
one way in which you can increase 
permanently and actually and whole- 
somely a price level, and that is in in- 
creased turnover at a profit. Every- 
thing we do to aid that helps to estab- 
lish a stabilized and proper price level. 


Frankly, I do not hold with those 
who think, after we pretty clearly 
demonstrated a lack of wisdom to man- 
age a currency based upon one com- 
modity, gold, that we will be im- 
mediately successful in managing a cur- 
rency based upon 700 commodities; and 
I think, after all of our experimentation 
and trials and errors, we are going to 
discover that there is some real rea- 
son why, after centuries of experiment, 
the world as a whole has finally re- 
solved and determined that as a basis 
for currency there is nothing better 
than the gold that we have used for 
many years here in America, and all 
over the world to a continually increas- 
ing extent. 


Gravest Danger Is Currency Tinkering. 


I think the gravest threat to our in- 
stitutions lies not in the attempts to 
establish here a socialized state, be- 
cause I am sure they will fail. Our 
gravest peril, my friends, lies in mon- 
keying with our money. 


When Congress reassembles in Janu- 
ary the demand for an uncontrolled in- 
flation of our currency will become very 
vocal. Shrewd students of political 
affairs are convinced that there may 
be found a sufficient number of men in 
both houses of Congress to try again 
that experiment of issuing for money 
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the unsecured promises of the govern- 
ment to pay. 

And I came here tonight, my friends, 
not only because I like to do what Tom 
Wilson asks me to do, but because I 
wanted to utter to you a word of solemn 
warning that unless all the elements in 
the business community the country 
over recognize the peril that approaches 
in these eo for paper fiat money, 
we af nd ourselves undone, and then 
we will be in deep, deep trouble. 


Germany Is An Example. 


I spent some time this summer in 
Germany, and want to say to you that 
the situation in which Germany finds 
herself today is the almost direct re- 
sult of a resort to wild inflation in their 
money. 


In their period of inflation it pro- 
ceeded so far that it utterly destroyed 
the great middle class in Germany, the 
backbone of the country, the class which 
had saved its money, which had de- 
posits in the banks, which carried life 
insurance, which had a little money laid 
away in some form of investment for a 
rainy day. They were all destroyed, 
and then for years they were battered 
about without income and without em- 
ployment, until in cheer desperation 
they fell in behind a leader who 
promised them everything. 


Now, we do face a very real peril in 
this regard. And I am one of those 
who believe that when the great body 
of American people recognize the dan- 
ger that threatens, the cries of these 
radical doctrinaires for haste to do 
something because the people won’t wait 
will be met with a patient voice of a 
patient people saying to their Presi- 
dent, in whose integrity of purpose they 
still have confidence. “You proceed 
along safe, well-tried lines, to help us 
back, and we will all support you.” 


I believe that, given the chance— 
and they will be given the chance with- 
out a doubt—to respond to a call back 
to the kind of government guaranteed 
us by the Constitution, the response to 
that call will sweep everything before it, 
and conserve and preserve for us those 
institutions given to us by the founding 
fathers, and preserved to us by each 
succeeding generation of Americans. 
(Prolonger applause) 


Plenty of Fight in Him. 


TOASTMASTER RATH: I am sure 
you will all agree with me that, not- 
withstanding the fact that our speaker 
has been in two wars, the fight is not 
all out of him yet. 


I am reminded of the Irishman, whose 
friend went to him and said, ‘Pat, 
when you’re licked in a fight you ought 
to acknowledge it.” 


Pat replied, “Well, if I could talk at 
all, at all, I wouldn’t be licked yet!” 
(Laughter) 

TOASTMASTER RATH: Charles 
Edward Elliott is an educator of dis- 
tinction who has made numerous con- 
tributions to the study of teaching 
methods. Educated in this country and 
abroad, he commenced his school work 
in the high school, then was superin- 
tendent, then as professor in colleges, 
until now he is the President of Purdue 
University. 

I asked him what he was going to 
talk about tonight and he said his sub- 
ject was, “Making Both Ends Meet.” I 
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asked him how he spelled the word, He 
did not tell me, but if he spells ¢ 
“Meat” I am fearful that some packers 
may kidnap him before he leaves the 
room. 


Packers are very much interested jp 
your subject, President Elliott, and wij 
be very pleased to hear from you. (Ap. 
plause) 


Making Both Ends Meet. 


PRESIDENT ELLIOTT: TI hay 
said on other occasions that a man ip 
my profession should have at leas 
three characteristics. He should, first 
of all, have a thick skin, or else his 
days will be very unhappy. He should, 
secondly, have a lead-lined stomach, or 
else his nights will be very unhappy, 
And finally, before he assumes office, 
he should have a surgical operation 
which removes his conscience. 


Presidents are curious institutions, 
Some years ago, just prior to that time 
when the American people had been 
taken to the heights of their ow 
egotism and asked to look through the 
telescope into the future—which was in 
reality a kaleidoscope and not a tele 
scope—a paragrapher writing in one of 
America’s leading independent journals 
wrote something about my profession 
which furnishes me a text for that 
which I presume to speak of tonight. 


He said, “A modern university presi- 
dent should have all of the intuitions 
and persuasions of a fake stock sales- 
man. He should have the cool, calm 
judgment of a bank cashier.” That was 
prior to 1929. (Laughter) “He should 
have the sharpness of a building con- 
tractor, and the inventiveness of an ad- 
vance agent for a circus, for,” as he 
continued, “the making of ends to meet 
is most difficult for these presidents 
these days.” 


Of what shall I presume to speak on 
this occasion which justifies the best of 
that of which I am capable? 

Education Is Fundamental. 


As I said a moment ago, I find my 
starting point in the words “Making 


FREDERIC S. SNYDER 
(Boston, Mass.) 
Director of the Institute. 
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Meet,” but not in the way that 
first think. To be sure all of us 
—you meat packers and we mind pack- 
ers of the colleges and universities— 
are experiencing a major difficulty in 
making the dollar ends meet. But this, 
r all, notwithstanding the very true 
thing that Colonel Knox said a moment 
ago, that the most dangerous undertak- 
ing that we could engage in now was 
monkeying with our money (parentheti- 
cally, 1 would like to have some to mon- 
key with for a moment), this fundamen- 
tal issue, ladies and gentlemen, is to be 
found not at our finger’s end, but in the 
intellectual and human ends of the 
great industry I represent. 


For me, I do not subscribe to that 
superficial philosophy that nothing ails 
our higher educational institutions but 
what money will cure. The center of 
the problem is deeper than this. 


In one of his inspired moments that 
great American philosopher, Will 
Rogers, a few weeks ago drew a dis- 
tinction between being confused and be- 
ing worried. He said when you are 
worried you know what you are worry- 
ing about; when you are confused you 
do not know enough about the thing to 
worry about it. And today I submit 
and I admit that we are confused, be- 
cause we do not know enough about the 
situation to worry about it. 


I am quite well aware of the respon- 
sibility that belongs to this hour. This 
I fully recognize has been and is no 
ordinary meeting for ordinary talk 
about ordinary things, for these are in- 
deed extraordinary times demanding ex- 
traordinary qualities of thinking and of 
action, not only on the part of differ- 
ently-minded individuals, but also by 
the members of such like-minded 
groups as this. 


In a Frightened World. 


We live in a frightened old world. 
For nearly two decades the affairs of 
civilization have been daily processed 
by what the world is now suddenly com- 
ing to realize are the mechanisms of 
unprecedented social change. The Great 
War did more than to destroy men and 
material and governments. It shredded 
the very fabrics of the philosophies, the 
polities and the economics by which in- 
dividuals and nations had gradually 
learned to shield themselves while slow- 
ly moving along the paths of progress. 


And within the year there has taken 
place a convulsive awakening in this, 
our own country, to the stupendous fact 
that we, too, are being subjected to 
those self-same influences that bid fair, 

88 great care can be used, to re- 
= suddenly the modes of civili- 
tation. 


To some degree all Americans and all 

ican social institutions have al- 
tady felt the impact of the forces 
Momising to produce radical changes in 
the fundamental procedures of human 
ving and human working. The in- 
igual has been made dizzy by the 
Vhirling speed of things, so that this 
familiar old world has been a place 
by distorted shapes and going 
h strange movements. 


The accepted formula of the nine- 
h century, that democracy was a 
orm of social life in which each in- 
al counted as one now no longer 
“ems to be sufficient for the attain- 
ment of our goals. The American uni- 
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NAKED TRUTH vs. NAKED WOMEN. 


President Elliott of Purdue makes a 
direct hit at the banquet. , 


versity cannot expect to survive and 
cannot serve that swiftly-coming to- 
morrow which is always today while 
standing still in its old place of yester- 
day. But the university can not change 
itself. Such as you—and I repeat it, 
such as you—have an inescapable re- 
sponsibility in any work designed to 
promote the evolution of those agencies 
without which there would be no meat 
to pack and no packing of meat. 
Responsibility of Society. 

Tonight there are probably more than 
a score of assemblages similar to this 
in this great city, representing indus- 
tries and the power of great social un- 
dertakings. I am wondering, and I 
have wondered all day, since the 
thought occurred to me, what sort of 
guidance for the future a typical, cap- 
able, ambitious youth of today would 
be able to gain from any or all of them, 
or us? 


In its simplified form, the preeminent 
question for the nation and its indus- 
tries is the question of what we are to 
do with the best of our youth. This 
ccuntry has, from the beinning, been 
the land of youth, the land of limitless 
individual ambition, aspiration and of 
opportunity. Our entire system of edu- 
cation, our entire structure of industry, 
has been erected upon the foundations 
of this individual opvortunity and am- 
bition. And now must we prepare for 
— entirely different, and if so, 
what? 


Youth, and we here the conservators 
of youth, taking account the present 
and visioning the future, cannot fail to 
have misgivings from certain of the re- 
sults of the last four years. 


Where, it is rightly asked, is the evi- 
dence of the inherent worth in this hour 
of peril of the so-called hard headed 
business sense? Are the cornerstones 
of the nation’s economic life repre- 
sented by the bankers yet worthy of 
the confidence which they once pos- 
sessed? Is there justification for de- 
pending upon the law and the bench and 
the organized police as means for that 
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justice and that civic security without 
which the democratic state may not sur- 
vive? Does the press of the na 
serve as it should for the moulding and 
the vitalizing of a dynamic and right- 
eous public opinion? 


These and a multitude of other un- 
seen questions are today, ladies and 
gentlemen, uppermost in the minds of 
the youth of our universities. 


Price Levels or Something Higher? 


The political and the economic lead- 
ers of the moment are emphasizing the 
crucial importance of reestablishing 
price levels. Now, I submit that of 
equal importance is the reestablishment 
of the levels of public confidence in the 
worth of our institutions. And in this 
sentence I have merely repeated the 
noble sentiment expressed a few mo- 
ments ago by the publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, and to these senti- 
— I heartily subscribe, Colonel 

nox. 


During the early days of the World 
War, two years before we entered upon 
the battle field, that irritating English- 
man, Chesterton, gave us a clue to our 
present day task. “Of all the educa- 
tional processes,” wrote he, “the hard- 
est and apparently the most hopeless 
is the education of the educated. They 
resist education more than anybody 
else, and they need it more than any- 
body else.” 

In his tremendously stimulating vol- 
ume which has a come from the 
printing press, “The Shape of Things 
to Come,” Mr. H. G. Wells has used the 
very significant phrase, “The organiza- 
tion of planning.” This, if I understand 
it at all, is the guiding formula for the 
present national effort for recovery 
from the devastations of our era of 
prosperity. 


We of the universities would not limit 
planning to material things of the pres- 
ent. Moving among things that come 
must be the shape of opportunity ever 
beckoning youth to the day when naked 
truth may ever appear welcome and un- 
ashamed, else we shall continue to be, 
as was once said, the best schooled and 
= worst educated of all civilized peo- 
ples. 


. As I look upon the university of to- 
morrow I am disposed to say that when 
the rays of today’s experience are 
passed through the prison of our ideals, 
the colors of the spectrum of life as 
they are clearly revealed will be there— 
the red of war, the yellow of fear, the 
green of greed, the blue of caste, and 
beyond the violet the black of poverty. 
So the university of ose, must be pre- 
pared to study scientifically and be per- 
mitted to teach fearlessly the sig- 
nificance of these colors for the light of 
life. The study of the new courses 
which theses colors represent must be 
the new classics for the new education 
for which the new university of the 
new tomorrow shall stand. 


I would say, ladies and gentlemen, 
that we shall not have attained this 
goal until naked facts of importance 
shall receive the same public attention 
as naked females of no importance. 
Thank you. (Applause) 


TOASTMASTER RATH: This, ladies 
and gentlemen, brings the 1933 annual 
convention to a close. We thank you 
for your company, and hope to see you 
all again next year. 


ot + Dyas? 
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Sectional Meetings Discuss Prob- 
lems Within the Industry 


Once again the sectional meet- 
ings constituted one of the most 
important features of the packers’ 
convention. Held the two days 
preceding the opening of the gen- 
eral sessions, opportunity was 
given selected groups in the in- 
dustry to get together and listen 
to information and advice on prob- 
lems related to their immediate 
activities. 


Four of these meetings were held on 
Friday, October 20—Operating, Sales 
and Advertising, Chemistry, and the 
Engineering and Construction Sections. 
Gratifyingly large attendance featured 
each of these meetings. 


Two new divisions of the Institute 
have been developed during the year, 
and Saturday’s meetings were devoted 
to matters pertaining immediately to 
parts of the industry coming under 
these sections. 


One, the Sausage Manufacturers’ Di- 
vision, under the chairmanship of W. 
H. Gausselin, presented a program that 
resulted in an overflow attendance. The 
other, the By-Product Feed Section of 
the newly formed By-Product Manufac- 
turers’ Division, met under the chair- 
manship of T. P. Gibbons, and broad in- 
terest was evidenced. Those in at- 
tendance at the meetings of both of 
these divisions saw indication of un- 
usual interest and activity along these 
lines during the year just beginning. 


Operating Section 


Three phases of efficient plant opera- 
tion were discussed at the meeting of 
the Operating Section on Friday morn- 
ing, presided over by R. F. Eagle, vice 
president of Wilson & Co., with H. J. 
Koenig of Armour and Company as pro- 
gram chairman. The first had to do 
with the development of new equipment 
for more efficient operation, the sec- 
ond with safety and accident reduction, 
and the third with the application of 
the wage and hour code. 


Mr. Koenig in his talk on “Recent 
Operating Developments” described two 
pieces of equipment as constituting the 
most outstanding developments during 
the year. These are a curb press and 
a power cattle skinning knife. He 
pointed to the fact that in the last few 
years there has not been the usual 
number of important developments in 
the way of improvement of equipment 
or machinery, due doubtless to condi- 
tions. However, “recently there seems 
to be a recovery of the movement to 
perfect not only machinery and equip- 
ment of all kinds, but methods of op- 
eration and manufacture,” he said. 


The first piece of equipment was a 
new automatic curb press, two large 
photographs of which were used in de- 
scribing it. One showed the press with 
the outer curb entirely removed to show 
the position, construction and size of 
the inner curb. “One of the outstand- 
ing points about this press,” Mr. 
Koenig said, “is the fact that it has no 
plates, it is self-filling, that is, it is filled 
automatically, and it requires only one 
operator to handle one press or often 
three presses, if this number is used.” 


A New Curb Press. 


The press is equipped with two curbs, 
the outer consisting of a series of pans 
about % in. apart. The inner curb has 
openings for the lard or oil to work 
through on that side as well as through 
the outer curb. Between the outer and 
the inner curb it is only 4% in. so that 
oil has to travel only 2% in. to the 
inner or 2% in. to the outer curb which 
makes for high efficiency as far as 
yield is concerned, he said. 


The capacity of the press is 750 to 
800 lbs. of pressed cracklings per hour 
and the grease content is approximately 
5% to 6% per cent in inedible and about 
8 per cent in edible product, which Mr. 
Koenig said “you will appreciate is a 
very fine yield as far as your oils are 
concerned, and a very splendid result 
as far as the grease content in the 
cracklings is concerned.” The capacity 
of the press is double that of the ordi- 
nary presses, due to the fact that it 
can be loaded, the pressing completed 
and automatically unloaded four to five 
times per hour. 


There is no plate in the machine, 
the material is fed directly into the curb 
and rests between the inner and outer 
curb, so that when pressing is com- 
pleted the cracklings are in a cake with 


HE HAS A WAY WITH HIM. 


Presiding chairman R. F. Eagle always 
eae the Operating Section with happy 
results. 
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a hole in the center. These cakes are 
about 12 to 14 in. in diameter. Knives 
cut the cake so that when it drops to 
the floor it is broken up in pieces of 
convenient size for sacking, trucking or 
for the crackling mill. 


Mr. Koenig felt that the outstanding 
feature of the press is its simplicity of 
construction and the fact that both the 
cracklings and the oil are of such gy- 
perior finished form. Its labor cost js 
low and the power cost also is low as 
only a small motor is required to op. 
erate. The complete press weighs about 
11 tons and can be adapted to one or 
two-floor level operation. 


Skin Cattle with Power Knife, 


Another feature that has occasioned 
quite a little inquiry from the member. 
ship is a power cattle-skinning knife, 
he said. ere have been many types 
of these knives, many of foreign origi 
and some developed in this country. 
had one of the knives with him which 
he characterized as a biaxal cattle 
skinning knife. He said the knives were 
not fully revolving but are oscillating, 
one working against the other at very 
high speed. The effect is of a beat- 
ing or flaying action rather than ecut- 
ting. When the knives are going at 
high speed it would be possible to ‘hold 
the hand against the edge of the knife 
without cutting. 


Specifications of the unit consist of 
a motor, a flexible shaft and a drive 
that connects the knife to the motor and 
hand piece and a set of plates. The 
motor is suspended from a_ swinging 
crane for operation on both sides of the 
bullock so that a man can work around 
it on a half hoist. The knife must be 
so hung that it can follow the opera- 
tor all around the bullock. If the op- 
eration is done on a moving chain then 
the motor and machine may be sus- 
pended from an overhead rail or trolley 
and moved along with the cattle during 
oe wee operations on the moving 
chain. 


The revolution of the plates is 2,280 
r.p.m., which has recently been stepped 
up by changing the gears, thus greatlh 
increasing the efficiency of the knives. 
During the past year a battery of these 
knives have operated continuously at one 
plant on all operations except siding, 
and this operation can be done a little 
more rapidly by hand. Mr. Koenig 
mentioned some tests which had been 
run on the siding of cattle after evis- 
ceration. When this is done the hide 
must be held back far enough so there 
can be no contamination after ripping 
open. It was found that where a bul- 
lock was eviscerated first and all the 
weight is taken off the flank the skin- 
ning knife does a very neat, rapid and 
efficient job on the side. 


There is no question, he said, but that 
the take-off is greatly improved, as 
there are no small knife cuts and n0 
scores. In the plant mentioned they 
have gone a week at a time without 
a single cut hide, killing 600 head 8 
week. The hides taken off with the 
power skinning knife were given pref- 
erence by the tanners because they were 
so smooth and clear of cuts, scratches 
and corduroy. 


Aside from the advantages due to the 
improvement in hide take-off, and aside 
from the fact that the knife may be 
operated by unskilled workers, it 18 €* 
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MECHANICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


H. J. Koenig, of Armour and Company, 
tells of new things in equipment de- 
veloped during the year. 


pected that with it it will be possible to 
perform all skinning operations of cat- 
tle on the moving chain without the 
necessity of dropping them on the floor. 
So far there has been no saving in labor 
but it is believed that the higher speed 
machine will result in labor saving. 


Possibility of being able to perform 
the entire skinning operation on the 
moving chain would effect a very de- 
cided economy in cattle killing floor op- 
erations, not only from the standpoint 
of the space required, but from the 
standpoint of labor and general effi- 
ciency in removing the hide. 


Safety in Plant Operation. 


“Problems in Safe Plant Practice” 
were discussed by S. C. Frazee of Wil- 
son & Co. In introducing the subject 
Dr. Eagle said that it was important 
for all to realize that in addition to 
the direct cost of accidents there is a 
humanitarian side that should be given 
consideration. 


_ The first step in accident prevention 
in the plant, said Mr. Frazee, is to pick 
out the fundamental causes of accidents 
and place the blame where it belongs. 
Too often accidents are due to lack of 
proper supervision on the part of the 
superintendent. If he does not take an 
interest in these things accident preven- 
tion in the plant won’t get very far. 

The foreman, too, has an important 
part to play. When new people are 
taken on in plant work they must be 
Instructed and they must have a 
knowledge of the departments and of 
the plant and they must be taught never 
to take a chance. This is particulariy 
Important at the present time when a 
lot of new people are being taken on in 
packinghouses who have never worked 
there before. 


Advertisers Not: on the Job. 


He regretted that equipment people 
id not lay more stress on the safety 
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features of their machines. He said he 
had looked through the advertisements 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and not 
one of them said anything about safety. 
So much has been done in building safe 
equipment that’ more attention should 
be given to publicizing it. This has 
been a big influence in accident reduc- 
tion, but the responsibility of the in- 
dividual is another major influence. Too 
many plant workers don’t consider the 
other fellow, Mr. Frazee said. 


The suggestion was made that per- 
haps not enough consideration was 
given to rewards for safety and acci- 
dent prevention. He pointed to the en- 
viable rewards given in the sales di- 
visions and felt that the plant men 
ought to have something, too. 


An important factor in reducing ac- 
cidents is the increasing use of pouches 
for knives. He urged that this be more 
widespread, as a man walking around a 
crowded department with a knife in his 
hand is likely to result in injury to 
someone. Another suggestion was that 
the button for starting a piece of ma- 
chinery be placed in an enclosure and 
be so fixed that not everybody can get 
to it. Still another safety measure was 
the use of special shoes to prevent hurts 
due to things dropping on the foot and 
to prevent slipping. 


He pointed to the importance of giv- 
ing skilled care in the plant to cuts and 
injuries promptly. The sooner an acci- 
dent, however small, is taken care of 
the better and the less chance there 
is for lost time. 

“I just want to say this,” added the 
speaker. “This is a new era, and maybe 
we had better be giving this matter of 
accidents more study or accidents may 
prove to be a serious expense at a 
time when costs must be held to a 
minimum.” 


Should Develop Safety Interest. 


In the discussion following Mr. 
Frazee’s talk the desirability of de- 
veloping safety consciousness on the 
part of the individual was stressed. It 
was pointed out that it is well to watch 
the accident record of individuals and 
find just how much is due to their own 
carelessness. If a man can not learn 
to be careful then he should not be kept 
on the packinghouse pay roll. . 

Dr. Eagle said he thought THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER was doing a 
good job in disseminating safety news. 
He said he noticed when any new de- 
velopment takes place in the industry 
you immediately see it in THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 

It was brought out in the discus- 
sion that the element of personal re- 
sponsibility is the keynote of the prob- 
lem. A plant may be made as fool- 
proof as possible, the machinery may be 
as fool-proof as possible, as far as ac- 
cidents are concerned, but these causes 
are small compared with the non-think- 
ing worker—the man who is inclined to 
take a chance instead of thinking what 
it may mean to himself, his family and 
the company for which he works. 


Labor Code for Industry. 


George M. Foster, chairman of the 
special labor committee of the Institute, 
talked on “The Code and Its Applica- 
tion to the Industry,” reviewing the 
legislation and the agencies set up for 
its enforcement. He said that the 
President’s re-employment agreement, 
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which furnished the foundation for the 
hour and wage code of the meat indus- 
try, automatically expires December 31, 
1933, and that it was expected that all 
permanent codes would be ready by that 
time. The committee of representatives 
of the meat industry, of which he is 
chairman, was chosen so that all parts 
of the country would have representa- 
tion as well as firms of all sizes. 


He reviewed paragraph by paragraph 
the temporary agreement as to hours 
and wages under which the industry is 
operating, pointed out wherein the 
wording was that of the PRA, and 
where changes had been permitted to 
make the code more applicable to meat 
packing. 


Mr. Foster took up a list of questions 
which have been presented to the Insti- 
tute by member companies, and an- 
swered them as far as he was able, or 
as far as official interpretation had 
been made. He recognized that there 
were many border-line cases, and many 
instances where the individual packer 
must use his judgment, bearing in mind 
at all times that the purposes of the 
agreement are to increase employment 
and raise buying power. 


Trouble Caused by Agitators. 


Extended discussion followed the in- 
terpretation of many of the questions, 
as packers and packinghouse superin- 
tendents sought information on the ap- 
plication of the many provisions of the 
code to their own plants. The labor 
clauses came up for much discussion 
and there was evidence that in some 
plants where labor had never been a 
problem dissatisfaction among workers 
was being spread by outside agencies. 
Just what the employer’s rights were 
and were not in dealing with these un- 
usual situations was the occasion of 
many inquiries. 


So keen was the interest in this, and 
so earnest the endeavor to familiarize 


TELLS ABOUT SAFE OPERATION. 


S. C. Frazee, Wilson & Co., who spoke 
at the ——s section on safety prob- 
lems in the meat packing plant. 
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themselves with the provisions of the 
code, that questioning necessitated 
lengthening the period of the Operat- 
ing Section meeting more than an hour 
beyond the scheduled time. 


Engineering Section 

While ice is not used in the meat 
packing plant today in the quantities 
of a few years ago, its cost is great 
enough, particularly when refrigerator 
cars are iced, to justify the packer giv- 
ing consideration to modern methods 
of ice production, in the opinion of 
Harry Sloan, of the Vilter Manufactur- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, the first speaker 
at the engineering and construction sec- 
tion. 


“The Manufacture and Uses of Pack- 
Ice” was his subject, during the dis- 
cussion of which he explained the oper- 
ating principles of the pack-ice machine. 
Essentially this consists of a cast iron 
shell and a corrugated innerliner. Am- 
monia circulates between shell and in- 
nerliner. Water is fed into the machine 
and freezes on the inner corrugated cir- 
cumference from which it is removed 
with revolving scrapers. 


Ice loosened from the freezing surface 
by the scrapers is floated out of the 
machine with the water and into a per- 
forated bin, from which the water 
drains and is recirculated through the 
machine. Ice in the form in which it 
comes from the machine, having the 
consistence of wet snow, is suitable for 
many meat plant uses, including sau- 
sage manufacture. For other uses, in- 
cluding icing refrigerator cars, the ice 
is. compressed into briquettes with a 
machine designed for the purpose. 


Freezing Process Largely Automatic. 


An advantage of this method of man- 
ufacturing ice is that the process from 
the start of the operation to the com- 
pleted briquettes, when these are de- 
sired, is practically automatic. Another 
is that ice can be produced quickly and 
in any quantity desired. 


The speaker pointed out that when 
ice is frozen in cans in the ordinary 
manner much space is required for the 
freezing tank and a rather heavy in- 
vestment for tank foundations, piping, 
insulation, etc. Upkeep and repair cost 
are also heavy. ith the new method 
of es ice little space is needed, 
and radiation losses are held to a min- 
imum. 


The machine may also be used, it was 
pointed out for freezing brine ice when 
temperatures lower than ordinaril 
are obtained with water ice are desired. 
Brine ice, Mr. Sloan pointed out, is not 
suitable for pressing into briquettes. 


Due to the relatively better heat 
transfer in the pack-ice machine the 
cost of refrigeration is cut down con- 
siderably over that required to manu- 
facture ice in cans in the ordinary way. 
There is not much saving in power con- 
sumption the speaker said. However, 
there is a considerable saving in fixed 
charges. 


Cost of Freezing Reduced. 


Tests made with pack-ice in refriger- 
ator cars have shown that it has about 
the same efficiency as crushed ice. 
Many steriopticon views of the pack-ice 
machine and applications of pack-ice in 
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refrigeration work were shown. 


The discussion following this address 
on pack-ice had to do principally with 
costs of production and upkeep. This 
brought out that, due to lower first cost, 
less space, better heat transfer and 
lower upkeep and fixed charges, it is 
possible to materially reduce the cost 
of ice for meat plant uses. 


Other important points brought out 
at this time are the convenience of 
the pack-ice machine and its ability 
to produce ice on short notice and in 
practically the exact quantity desired, 
with practically no crushing loss. 


Modern Packaging Practices. 


In his talk on “New Improvements 
in Mechanical Packaging,” C. H. Gul- 
lion of Swift & Co., emphasized the de- 
velopments in mechanical equipment, 
showing through the medium of motion 
pictures, numerous packaging opera- 
tions, and ee aoe eee of par- 
ticular operations. e pictures were 
taken in Swift & Company and Wilson 
& Company plants. 


Lard carton forming and lining, fill- 
ing and closing on both junior and 
senior lard lines were shown, in detail, 
the various ope in the processes and 
the action of the automatic equipment 
being explained by Mr. Gullion as the 
reel unwound. The final steps in auto- 
matic lard packaging—packing and 
sealing the shipping containers—were 
also shown. 


Uses of Electric Eye. 


Operations of wrapping %- and 1%- 
lb. bacon cartons, wrapping 1-lb. mar- 
garine containers, filling salad dressing 
into jars and automatically closing the 
jars with screw caps, labeling mar- 
garine jars, filling, closing and wrap- 
ping %-lb., 1-lb. and 5-lb. cheese pack- 
ages, nailing cheese shipping contain- 
ers, assembling Bliss boxes and wire 
strapping export lard boxes were pic- 
tured and explained. 

Of particular interest were the pic- 


MAKING ICE A NEW WAY. 
New methods and equipment for manu- 


Sastering ice for meat plant uses and 
icing refrigerator cars were discussed by 
Harry Sloan, Vilter Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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tures and the explanations of the uge 
of the electric eye on the lard 

ing line in the plant of Wilson & 
The use of this device has come 
quite general use in automatic 
aging. It is operated with a beam 
light by means of a vacuum tube, 
apparatus functioning when the 
ray is intercepted. One of its impor. 
tant uses is to secure centering of g 
wrapper design on a container when 
packages are being wrapped with 
printed wrapper printed in roll form, 
Another use is to regulate filling when 
cartons come to the filling machine from 
two or more carton forming and lining 
machines. 


Mr. Gullion’s talk and the pictures 
were particularly valuable from the 
standpoint of showing how completely 
mechanized have become the operations 
of forming containers, lining, filling, 
closing and packing in the larger meat 
plant where large quantities of products 
are handled. There were also many 
hints and suggestions for reducing 
packaging costs in the small plant, par- 
teagan § the pictures of the junior 
_ and the explanations accompanying 
them. 


Heat Balancing Packing Plans, 


“Heat Balancing Packing Plants” was 
discussed interestingly by Dan S. Hel- 
mick, associate with Ralph D. Thomas, 
consulting engineers, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. Helmich made it clear at the start 
of his talk that every meat plant is a 
problem in itself and that what may 
apply in one is not necessarily true in 
others. 


The object in all meat plants should 
be to generate steam and power as eco- 
nomically as possible and to use them 
with the least waste. In this connec- 
tion the speaker pointed to the fact that 
the use of electric power for driving 
compressors is sometimes overdone. 
Methods of water heating are also 
sometimes wasteful, he said, in that the 
greatest amount of condensate is not 
returnable to the boiler. Another 
source of saving in many plants would 
be the use of continuous. blowdown and 
heat exchanger. 


On the subject of balanced heat and 
power the speaker explained that be- 
fore any such plan of operation can be 
worked out, careful and detailed studies 
are necessary to determing accurately 
the conditions existing in respect to 
steam and power uses. These studies 
should be continued over a long enough 
period to secure average results as W 
as peak conditions. 


Steam Used Must be Checked. 


One point of interest to operating 
men brought out by the speaker is that 
it seems possible under proper condi- 
tions to reduce conaibaaelir the proc- 
essing pressures required by the addi- 
tion of superheat. In this connection 
he suggested as one activity in cost re- 
duction campaigns tests and experi 
ments to determine the least pressure 
that can be used in each processing 
operation. 

How the amount of steam used i 
each department of a meat plant and 
in each process is determined was dis- 
cussed at considerable length. Some 
packers have found it advisable to rent 
meters for this purpose. Others find 
that when the cost of renting the in- 
struments is taken into account, 
other expenses added, it is cheaper to 
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1. Frank W. Waddell, John A. Hawkinson, Guy C. Shepard and E. S. Waterbury talk over old times. 


purchase steam flow meters than to 
rent them. 


In connection with processing pres- 
sures he told of the experience in one 
plant that is using high pressure boilers 
and bleeder turbines, and generating 
power as a by-product. Experiments 
were made with various exhaust tem- 
peratures to determine the lowest that 
could be carried on the processing lines. 
Starting with an initial pressure of 75 
lbs. pressures were reduced gradually 
to 60 lbs. without any complaints. At 
58 Ibs. pressure complaints were re- 
ceived from one department, whereupon 
the pressure was raised to 60 lbs. at 
which point it has been carried ever 
since with entirely satisfactory results. 
In this case the turbine exhaust steam 
carries some superheat. 


Motors Often Too Large. 


Packers who purchase power, Mr. 
Helmick said, should also endeavor to 
get a high power factor as the power 
rate often is graduated on the power 
factor condition. It is not good econ- 
omy, he said, to use motors larger than 
necessary on the assumption that a 
little excess capacity is a good thing. 
In many cases the size of motors driv- 
ing meat plant equipment can be re- 
duced with a resulting saving. 


Instances in other industries, includ- 
ing paper mills, rubber manufacturing 
plants, etc., having a concurrent de- 
mand for steam and power were cited 
as showing possibilities for saving in 
meat plants where a similar situation 
exists. In these industries, and in one 
instance in the meat packing industry, 
high pressure boilers and bleeder type 
turbines are being used to effect large 
savings in the cost of steam and power. 
The meat industry, it was pointed out, 
has lagged behind some of the other 
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industries in taking advantage of mod- 
ern developments in steam and power 
generation to reduce steam and power 
costs. 


The speaker was also careful to ex- 
plain that because one meat plant finds 
it desirable to generate steam at a cer- 
tain pressure is no indication that this 
same pressure may be suitable in an- 
other plant. Heat balancing a packing 
plant is distinctly a problem in itself 
in which the particular conditions must 
be known accurately and provided for. 


Considerable discussion followed Mr. 
Helmick’s address during which the use 
of superheated steam for processing 
was questioned by some present. It 
was pointed out that whenever steam 
is reduced from a higher to a lower 
pressure by means of a reducing valve 
some superheat is present. Some who 
spoke on this question were of the opin- 
ion that often superheat is present with- 
out anyone being aware of it, while 
others thought that, due to the long 
steam lines often necessary in meat 
plants and inadequate insulation super- 
heat was a rare condition. The result 
of the discussion seemed to be that more 
experiments and tests on the use of 
steam pressures and _ temperatures 
might bring to light some worthwhile 
information. 


Investment Can be Made Gradually. 


Another point brought out was that 
the packer interested in balancing his 
plant need not necessarily make the 
entire investment at one time. If the 
balance has been accurately worked out 
and it is known just what can be ac- 
complished, equipment may be installed 
piecemeal as funds are available or 
when replacements of old equipment is 
necessary. Working in this manner, 
the packer who feels he can not afford 


HERE THE GOOD MEN COME IN PAIRS. 


the Editor. 





to make an immediate investment can 
ultimately secure a modern balanced 
plant and enjoy the savings it will make 
for him without a large initial cash 
investment. Before any such plan can 
work out most successfully, however, 
pote for the complete plant must be 
nown in detail before the first move 
is made. 
survey. 


This requires an engineering 


Asked what a survey would cost, Mr. 
Helmick replied that no definite sum 
could be stated. Cost would depend, 
he said, on the size of the plant, the 
records available and the facility with 
which data could be secured. Here 
again the problem is an individual one 
in, which the results secured by some 
other survey are of little or no value. 


The session of the engineering and 
construction section was presided over 
by Allen Mackenzie, chief engineer of 
Wilson & Co. 


Chemical Section 


Lard took an important place on the 
program of the Chemical Section, sev- 
eral phases both of its manufacture and 
its use being reported on from a scien- 
tific viewpoint and as the result of prac- 
tical experiment. 


The meeting was presided over by 
Edward N. Wentworth of Armour and 


- Company, with Dr. L. M. Tolman of 


Wilson & Co. as program chairman. 


Dr. W. Lee Lewis, Director of the 
Department of Scientific Research of 
the Institute, opened the program with 
a discussion of “The Digestibility of 
Fats.” He deprecated the advertising 
of ‘a well-known vegetable shortening 
in claiming to be more digestible than 


1. Oscar Schmidt of Cincinnati and Chas. W. Dieckmann, the “Old Timer,” talk sausage lore. 
2. Fred J. Kempster and Ben Gerwert, Hull & Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, Kas. 


3. John Peters of Williamsport and C. L. Salyards of Altoona agree that Pennsy is all right. 


EDWARD N. WENTWORTH 
(Armour and Company, Chicago, Ill.) 
Presiding Chairman, Chemistry Section. 


any other fat, and felt that advertis- 
ing of this product had not been kept 
on the same high plane as the outstand- 
ing scientific work done in its develop- 
ment. 


Digestibility of Fats. 


The whole matter of the digestibility 
of fats can be summéd up in three gen- 
eralities, he said, as follows: 

1. All edible fats made in clean 
plants are wholesome, nutritious foods 
high in energy value. 


2. Such differences as do exist be- 
tween the digestibility of fats seem to 
depend upon ease with which the fat 
emulsifies and that, in turn, depends 
upon the melting point of the fat. A fat 
with a melting point nearest body tem- 
perature will emulsify most easily and 
therefore digest most easily. 


3. It takes only a small amount of 
soft fat or oil mixed with a hard fat 
to make it quite digestible. 


Carbon in Lard Rendering. 


Dr. F. C. Vibrans, of the Research 
Laboratory of the Institute, talked on 
“The Use of Carbon in Rendering 
Lard.” He said that the carbon might 
be added at various stages of manu- 
facture and the same effect seems to be 
secured. It can be sprinkled dry on the 
raw fat before it goes into the tank, 
or a sort of mulch can be made of it 
to be added later. 


Some experiments were made on 
ickle fats and some on cutting fats. 
e use of fuller’s earth was found to 
decrease the stability of lard, and just 
for the sake of the removal of a small 
amount of color greatly reduces the 
stability. The use of activiated carbon 
was found to diminish both odor and 
color. 


In the case of pickle fats neither the 
color nor the odor was entirely re- 
moved, but the lard therefrom was 
greatly improved by the use of carbon. 

Lard in Making Cake. 


Those in attendance at the session 
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participated in an experiment in test- 
ing the flavor of cake made with lard 
and cake made with hydrogenated cot- 
tonseed oil, as a feature of Jennie 
Fisher Cawood’s discussion of “The 
Use of Lard in Making Cakes.” 


Experiments had been conducted in 
the Research Laboratory on the com- 
parative value of lard and butter in 
cake-making, in the belief that if lard 
could be used advantageously many 
people could make cakes who could not 
afford to use large amounts of butter. 
Cake made with lard would be much 
cheaper for people with limited budgets. 


In the experiment a white cake was 
selected because such cake has the most 
delicate flavor, and it stood to reason 
that if a white cake made with lard 
was all right other types would also be. 
Investigation led the speaker to believe 
that the most important problem to 
work on in regard to the use of lard 
in cake was the method of mixing the 
ingredients. However, this phase of ex- 
periment was started only a short time 
ago so that there was not much to re- 
port in the way of results. 


The cake which was passed around 
for testing was in two parts, numbered 
1 and 2. With it went a questionnaire 
blank asking each person to indicate 
which cake was better, if any, and then 
to indicate which in his opinion it was 
—“excellent,” “good,” “fair” or “poor,” 
checking the description applied to each 
sample. 


These questionnaires were collected, a 
count was made, and later it was an- 
nounced that one cake had been made 
with hydrogenated cottonseed oil and 
the other with lard—and the lard won 
by something like a count of 42 to 35. 
The speaker said that it would have 
been encouraging if the results had 
been tied, but the fact that the lard 
cake received a majority preference was 
especially encouraging. 


Tests in Baking Laboratory. 


Dr. J. J. Vollertsen of Armour and 
Company based his talk on “Some 
Notes From the Bakery Research 
Laboratory.” In this laboratory they 
have been working on a comparison of 
different kinds of fats as to the degree 
with which they soak into doughnuts 
in the process of frying. 


Their conclusions were that if all con- 
ditions of frying are constant the 
nature of the fat makes no difference 
in the amount soaked up. Frying at 
high temperatures was found to prevent 
the soaking up of the fat because a 
crust is quickly formed on the dough- 
nut. In one of the experiments a fat 
soluble dye was used to enable a more 
complete visual evidence of the pene- 
tration of the fat. 


It is a known fact, Dr. Vollertsen 
said, that lard is preferred in the mak- 
ing of bread and rolls, so tests were 
made as to the quantity of lard that 
would be considered optimum. In mak- 
ing bread it was found that the use of 
slightly more than the usual 2 to 3 per 
cent of lard made better bread. 


They did some work in the labora- 
tory on the use of various fats in mak- 
ing cake and in these experiments lard 
was found to be second to butter. 


Some work was done on the effect 
of altitude on the success of a given 
cake recipe. Cake was made with the 
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same recipe in various places 

the country, and it was found that 
the altitude increased the quality of the 
cake became considerably worse. This 
was because the recipe was designed for 
use in a low altitude. High altitude 
caused the cake to fall in the mi 
because gas expands so rapidly that it 
fills the cake with large holes. 


Stability in Lard. 


In a discussion of “Methods of De 
termining Stability,” W. H. Irwin of 
Swift & Company said that it was 
recognized that free fatty acid and stg- 
bility of lard are no longer considered 
to correspond. Also that the Kreis test 
was discounted as far back as 1914 as 
a reliable test for stability. He called 
attention to a new apparatus for test. 
ing stability which was on display 
among the equipment exhibits at the 
convention. 


Some “Smokehouse Studies On Pork 
Butts” were reported by W. F. Hender- 
son of the Visking Corporation. 


Dr. Henderson pointed to the three 
methods which may be used by packers 
in handling pork stuffed in a container, 
which must comply with the regulations 
for pork which may be eaten without 
further cooking. hese are freezing, 
curing or by the application of heat, 
Of these the application of heat is the 
simplest for most packers, an internal 
temperature of 137 degs. being re- 
quired. 

Smoking Pork Butts. 


When Viskings began to be used for 
boneless pork butts some packers indi- 
cated that they were having difficulty 
reaching the required internal tempera- 
ture, so studies were undertaken by the 
Visking Corporation on the temperature 
of boneless butts, and the effect on the 
product of securing the temperature re- 
quired under federal regulations. 


Regular smokehouse runs were car- 
ried on in which frequent observations 
of smokehouse temperatures and inter- 
nal meat temperatures were made. It 
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was found that no difficulties were en- 
countered in bringing the internal tem- 
perature up to 137 degs. “The method 
proved to be very simple,” Dr. Hender- 
son said, “and easy to operate. Re- 
suits could be readily duplicated and an 
excellent product, meeting all the re- 

irements laid down could be pro- 
duced.” 

He described in detail the method of 
making these experiments and said that 
in all cases when the house was started 
with a cool smoke it was found that 
with 2-lb. butts the temperature in the 
center of the meat followed about 50 
degs. below the house temperature, but 
beginning with a hot smokehouse this 
relationship could not occur. “In all 
cases, after the internal meat tempera- 
ture exceeded 100 degs. F. the course 
of temperature rise, compared with 
time, was almost linear, up through 137 
degs. F.” 

With 4-lb. butts it was found that the 
internal temperature followed about 60 
degs. below the house temperature but 
still showed the linear characteristic. 
“By this is simply meant,” he said, 
“that in the range from 100 degs. to 
137 degs. F., the rate of temperature 
rise was steady and proportioned to the 
time. Because of the greater tempera- 
ture differential in heavier butts, more 
time was necessary for these.” 


Difference in Temperatures. 


Where heavier butts were hung with 
the smaller ones it was found that 
about one additional hour was required 
to get the desired internal tempera- 
ture. In all of the runs the butts came 
through to the finish yielding a product 
that was not overcooked nor rendered 
out, but of fine, attractive appearance, 
the speaker said. ; 


“We are recommending for butts un- 
der 3 lbs., with a start of 90 to 110 
degs. F., that the temperature be 
steadily raised to 185 to 190 degs. F. 
during a five-hour period and held here 
for one hour. For heavier pieces, an- 
other hour is added. Also, the regular 
use of thermometers is a simple and 
effective way to eliminate guess work. 


“We have found that the heat treat- 
ment for the elimination of trichinae 
in Visking pork butts to be simple in 
operation and perfectly feasible in the 
realization of the required internal 
temperature of 137 degs. F. The re- 
sulting product has an excellent ap- 
pearance and uniformly high quality.” 


Discoloration in Cured Meats. 


Pointing out the fact that poor color 
lessens the salability of product, V. R. 
Rupp of Kingan & Company, talked on 
“Discolorations in Cured Meats.” For- 
merly this was accepted as a matter 
of fact, but now product must look ap- 
petizing as well as be appetizing, he 
said. Gray spots are often spoken of 
as uncured spots, but this is something 
of a misnomer, he said, because in 
Many cases meat with such spots has 
passed the cured age. 

Color in meat, Mr. Rupp said, is pro- 
dueed by the reaction of nitrite upon 
the hemaglobin in product and that 
there is a preliminary reaction that oc- 
curs before the final color reaction, a 
gray metahemaglobin being first 
formed. 

He outlined the well-known causes of 
failure to get sufficient nitrite in meat 


-and the destruction of nitrite by heat. 


Among these causes are too small an 
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amount of nitrite in the formula, lack 
of penetration and lack of bacterial 
action on saltpeter to form nitrite. He 
emphasized the importance of the tem- 
perature factor in curing in regard to 
bacterial growth, even 2 degs. difference 
being significant. Other things having 
an influence upon nitrite development 
were salt concentration and the pres- 
ence of nitrite destroying bacteria. 


Green Rings in Sausage. 


He reviewed the subject of green 
rings in sausage as another form of 
discoloration due to excessive bacteria, 
which can be overcome by careful con- 
trol as outlined by Dr. Lewis in an- 
other meeting. He went over the ques- 
tion of color fading in boiled hams 
caused by exposure of the meat to light, 
either natural or artificial, also said 
that variation in humidity will affect 
color. Low nitrite content is not always 
the cause of fading as some meat that 
had only a couple of parts per million 
of nitrite had a good color. Undercolor 
can sometimes be traced to too short a 
period in smoke or too low temperature 
during the smoking process. 


This matter of discoloration of cured 
meat seems to be a somewhat neglected 
field of packinghouse research so far 
as reported work is concerned, Mr. Rupp 
said. There is little known about the 
underlying mechanisms of discoloration 
and the chemical reactions involved are 
not clearly understood. “This field of 
discoloration in cured meats,” said he, 
“offers opportunity for some very en- 
lightening fundamental research if one 
need not be too much concerned about 
immediate financial returns.” 


Cellar Test on Nitrite. 


Dr. Vibrans talked of “The Cellar 
Nitrite Test” and said that several im- 
provements had been made in the ma- 
chine for making this test. The com- 
pany manufacturing it had delayed 
somewhat in putting it on the market 
because they thought it worth while to 
make these improvements. The ma- 
chine, of which a unit was on exhibit, 
is now on the market. The machine 


SALES MEETING GUIDES. 
Presiding chairman R. H. Gifford, Swift 


& Co., and program chairman D. J. Dono- 
hue, Cudahy Packing Co., pull off a live 
session, 
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can be operated by the cellar foreman 
with a little experience. Dr. Vibrans 
pointed out that the parts per million 
of nitrite is automatically read off in 
the machine so that no calculation is 
required. 


Cause of Ham Souring. 


Importance of getting product into 
cure as quickly as possible was pointed 
to by D. H. Nelson of Oscar Mayer & 
Co., Inc., in a report entitled “The Re- 
lation Between Ham Souring and Time 
Elapsing Before Going Into Cure,” the 
speaker showed a chart of results which 
pointed to the low percentage of sours 
in hams from thoroughly chilled hogs 
which went directly from the cutting 
floor to the — cellar, and the ten- 
dency in lots held several days before 
going into cure to show a high per- 
centage of sours. 


Sales and Advertising 


Attendance was large at the meeting 
of the Sales and Advertising Section 
on Friday afternon at 2 p. m. The 
meeting was presided over by R. H. 
Gifford, of Swift & Company, with D. 
J. Donohue of the Cudahy Packing 
Company as program chairman. 


Five papers were presented, repre- 
senting the manufacturing and mer- 
chandising sides of the industry, the 
point of view of a respresentative in- 
dependent retailer, the opinion of a 
wholesaler, and a suggestion from with- 
out the industry regarding its packag- 
ing needs and trends. 


George Steindl, the retailer repre- 
sentative on the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, and director of the 
Central Branch of the Chicago Retail 
Meat Dealers Association, was the first 
speaker, discussing “Effective Packer 
Advertising from the Viewpoint of a 
Retailer.” ; 


Retailer’s Views on Merchandising. 


Like many other speakers on the pro- 

ams of the sectional meetings, Mr. 

teindl stressed the importance of qual- 
ity, whether it is of a product that is 
being demonstrated in the retail store 
by the packer salesman, whether it is a 
nationally-advertised product which the 
retailer is promoting, or whether it is 
something advertised locally. 


Accompanying this quality was the 
need for standardization, so that the 
consumer would not be puzzled by va- 
riations in price levels now occur- 
ring, sometimes as a result of dif- 
ference in size of unit product, or for 
some variation in quality. 


Mr. Steindl thought the store demon- 
stration as one means of advertising 
was very effective with quality product. 
It must have quality or there is no re- 
peat business. “There is nothing like 
quality back of the merchandise you are 
advertising,” he said. 

He was of the opinion that most 
= offer good merchandise, but 

ave poor control over it in that some 
retailers are permitted to slaughter the 
price of high quality merchandise. 
Need Packer Help to Get Price. 


He felt that quality merchandise 
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should not be kicked around like a foot- 
ball. He pointed to the practice of some 
firms in the grocery field calling the at- 
tention of retailers to this practice of 
cutting prices, and promising not to sell 
to them again if the practice were con- 
tinued. He felt that packers were en- 
titled to a better price for quality mer- 
chandise, but said that the retailers 
can’t get it without packer cooperation. 


He recognized that retailers were re- 
sponsible for some of the troubles that 
arise in merchandising, but feels they 
must do as their neighbors do, and if 
neighbors cut prices they are likely to 
do the same thing. 


He felt it would be advantageous if 
the retailer could know about products 
before they are advertised. He is then 
in position to help sell customers on 
them. The speaker advocated the use 
of meat trade publications to get this 
information to the retail trade gen- 
erally. 


Believing that packers’ and retailers’ 
interests are one, Mr. Steindl suggested 
that packers finance an advertising pro- 
gram in metropolitan papers, using 
commodities the retailer can cooperate 
with in sales promotion, as advertising 
for the individual retailer is very costly. 
He was of the opinion that increased 
volume the retailers would show would 
more than offset the cost of the adver- 
tising campaign. 


Modern Packaging Trends. 


Pointing out that the old method of 
merchandising product in bulk lost en- 
tirely the advantage of eye appeal, Paul 
Walker, vice-president of Morris Paper 
Mills, discussed “Trends in Modern 
Packaging.” He said that the idea of 
packaging had become so popular in 
the meat industry that they were now 
making boxes for pig tails. “Eye ap- 


peal,” he said, “is the greatest sales 
The purpose in modern pack- 


medium.” 
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aging is first to get “eye appeal, then 
appetite appeal, then buy appeal.” 


He called attention to the value of 
the packer consulting with his box or 
carton manufacturer before choosing a 
new package, as many things must be 
considered in such selections. For ex- 
ample, there is the tendency to make 


high counter cards to advertise prod- 
ucts. These are unsatisfactory, either 
on or in the retailer’s refrigerated 


counter, and many packages are being 
redesigned with lower’ cards, so as to 
be insured display space. 


Mr. Walker urged inclusion of the 
selling price on display boxes, because 
the housewife found it very desirable to 
know this in this day of limited 
budgets, and the need to make pur- 
chases come within those budgets. 


Display boxes and packages are si- 
lent salesmen, he said, but the best of 
—_ products poorly displayed will not 
sell. 


Industry vs. Art. 


In introducing G. E. Duwe, treasurer 
of Mickelberry’s Food Products Com- 
pany, who talked on “Sausage—An In- 
dustry, or Just an Outlet,” chairman 
Gifford said that meat packing had been 
generally accepted as an _ industry, 
while sausage-making was an art. 

In meat packing there is one product 
on which there is a known cost, and 
from that it is necessary to establish 
a primary value of the major products 
made therefrom. The sausage business 
is different. There the start is made 
with a group of raw materials from 
which a finished product is built; from 
known costs a final product is built up. 


Sausage, he said, represents about 10 
per cent of the average packer’s sales 





SIX PACKERS STUDY THE SITUATION. 
1. Chas. Sucher, Sucher Packing Co., Dayton, O.; 2. Henry Sartorious, Sartorious 


yovisten Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 3. C. M 


an Paris, Hammond-Standish Co., Detroit, 


ich.; 4. J. Frank Stevens, Peet Packing Co., Chesaning, Mich.; 5. Walter Reinemann, 


Fried & Reinemann Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 6 


pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 


. C. F. Dickens, The Layton Com- 








volume. The way in which it is mep. 
chandised and the price he is able t 
get for it often represent the differ. 
ence between operating at a profit ang 
operating at a loss. 


Sausage Should Be Recognized, 


Mr. Duwe said that the great tradi. 
tion of the packinghouse is to do every- 
thing possible for volume products, such 
as hams, loins, bellies, etc. The more 
the packer can trim to improve the ap- 
pearance of these products, the better, 
Under these circumstances sausage be. 


comes the medium for improvement of 
the fresh and smoked meat business, 


He was of the opinion that sa 
should be treated on a par with the go- 
called major lines, and that there is no 
reason why it should remain only 10 
per cent of the packer’s volume. He be- 
lieves that in the very near future sau- 
sage will become the profit item of the 
packing industry. 

One reason for this is because sau- 
sage making has been essential to the 
trade for hundreds of years. The sau- 
sage that started the industry was sau- 
sage manufactured as sausage, he said, 
The successful butcher of years ago 
needed sausage to satisfy a trade de- 
mand that fresh and smoked meats 
could not fill. Another reason is that 
sausage is a convenience to the house- 
wife and a delight to the palate. 


Pointing to the fact that there are 
275 well-advertised and nourishing 
breakfast foods, Mr. Duwe felt that 
everything should be done to promote 
sausage as a breakfast food, and every 
time a pound of sausage is sold for 
breakfast just that often the outlet for 
a pound of meat is found for the benefit 
of the packing industry. There are still 
plenty of meatless dinners in this coun- 
try, he said. If such people don’t want 
fresh meat, then sell them on the idea 
of sausage. 


A Good Sausage Slogan. 


“We advertise our sausage,” said Mr. 
Duwe, “because it is good, and it is good 
because it is advertised!” 


He expressed the wish that the indus- 
try in general would live up to such a 
slogan. He felt that packers put too 
much effort on their fresh and smoked 
meats and not enough on their sausage. 
He believed that sausage is a surer 
profit-maker than fresh meat, and that 
like the pancake flour producer the sau- 
sage maker could profit if he visualized 
a definite need on the part of the con- 
sumer and satisfied it. 


“We must be proud of our product,” 
he said, “‘and we can’t be unless we are 
certain we use the finest materials ob- 
tainable.” The sausage industry has 
tried to meet falling prices by cuttmg 
quality, and it has ruined more ap- 
petites in two years than could be re 
covered in five, and many have been 
driven to other products entirely. 


Sausage to be 85 P. C. of Meat Sales. 


Mr. Duwe expressed the belief that 
some day 85 per cent of the meat pro- 
duced would be sold in the form of sat- 
sage. This may be some time in the 
future, but it is coming. ; 

Quoting the old axiom “if a thing 18 
worth doing at all it is worth mn 
well,” he said if a product is not g 
enough to sell as fresh meat, if it is 
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not good enough to satisfy the taste 
or eye fresh, it is not good enough to 
grind up into sausage. 

“We must rebuild lost business,” he 
said, “and then get new business. We 
can not tear down; we must build up. 
Let us hold sacred the next new item 
introduced in the meat line and let 
nothing be done to tear down. Quality 
to me has always been a god.” 

“If you are proud of your sausage, 
make it your business. If you are not 
proud of it, let someone else do it,” was 
his closing advice. . 


What Kind of Packer Salesman? 


Sol Westerfeld talked about “The 
Kind of a Packer Salesman I Like,” 
and said that the salesman is usually 
a reflection of the manager, as it is the 
manager who creates the general at- 
mosphere of the concern. The buyer is 
always favorably impressed when the 
manager has a friendly word of greet- 
ing, and one usually finds that the 
salesman reflects that atmosphere of 
good feeling. 

Mr. Westerfeld said he liked the 
salesman who is dependable at all 
times. “Dependability is the greatest 
asset the salesman has.” The salesman 
thus qualified has no difficulty in hold- 
ing his patronage. “He is dependable 
who serves his employer while safe- 
guarding the interests of his cus- 
tomers,” and he believed there was a 
great opportunity to do this in the meat 
industry. 


“Courtesy is the next important 
lification of the packer salesman I 
like,” Mr. Westerfeld said. 


He related as his pet peeve being left 
waiting in a sales cooler while the 








LIKES MOST SALESMEN. 


Qualifications of a good packer sales- 
= from the retailer’s point of view, 
ere stated by Sol Westerfeld. 
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salesman answers the telephone and at- 
tends to the needs of his telephone cus- 
tomer; and this is aggravated when the 
interruption is repeated several times. 
“A customer in a 34 deg. cooler is just 
as anxious to cemplete his transaction 
as the phone customer seated in a com- 
fortable office,” he said. 


“T like the salesman who has gained 
my friendship by his courtesy, honesty 
and dependability,” he concluded. 


Good Meat Merchandising. 


Those who wish to maintain and in- 
crease their share of the business must 
be able to offer something more than 
their competitors, J. P. Spang, jr., vice- 
president of Swift & Company, said in 
discussing “What’s Ahead in Distribu- 
tion?” They must study and analyze 
the trends in the food field, especially 
those which are in competition with 
packinghouse products for the con- 
sumer’s food dollar. 


Excellence in product and in merchan- 
dising methods take precedence in this 
struggle over price, as prices for all are 
pretty well defined. It must be quality 
of product or quality of service. This 
depends on the merchandising plan and 
the energy, ability and resourcefulness 
displayed, he said. 


Merchandising of meat products has 
been slowly improved and perfected, un- 
til today no industry boasts better dis- 
tributive organization than the meat 
industry. While in one sense the in- 
dustry is still plodding along, as there 
has been nothing spectacular since the 
development of the refrigerator car, if 
those who were active at the turn of the 
century could see the industry as it is at 
the present time they would concede 
that vast improvements have been 
made. 


Points to Remember. 


In looking to the future Mr. Spang 
made these suggestions: 


1. The trend should be toward con- 
stant improvement of product in qual- 
ity, package ‘style (appearance without 
frills), to increase salability and make 
it more inviting to the consumer. It is 
wrong to make product to meet a low 
price. In doing this any advantage 
temporarily gained for an individual 
manufacturer is soon lost, and it not 
only hurts him but is harmful to 
the industry. Low price will never 
ay poor quality in the housewife’s 
mind. 


2. The trend in food marketing is 
likely to make it necessary to develop 
new products of superior quality and 
new uses for familiar products. This is 
necessary if meat is to t its fair 
share of the food dollar. It is a chal- 
lenge to the imagination and ingenuity 
of the merchandising side of the indus- 
try. 


3. It is more necessary than ever 
that the packer appreciate his responsi- 
bility for his product from the plant 
to the housewife. He must educate 
his own sales people, and educate the 
dealer on what is necessary to be done 
due to the perishability of the product. 
It is the packer’s responsibility to see 
that it reaches the consumer’s table in 
the most perfect condition possible. 


SALES IDEAS SUMMARIZED. 


Vice president J. P. Spang, Swift & 
Company, speaks at the Sales and Ad- 
vertising Section meeting. 


4. There is a new consciousness on 
the part of housewives of proper stand- 
ards in handling food products. The 
packer must measure up to this new 
appreciation of what proper handling of 
food means to housewives, not only of 
the product itself but also in the way 
of good delivery equipment, good boxes 
and packages, well-groomed and well- 
turned out chauffeurs, etc. 


Improving Sales Personal. 


5. Another point of contact is 
through sales personnel. More is ex- 
pected from the sales personnel today 
than ever before. They must appreciate 
and understand the dealers problems 
and help to work them out. Perhaps in 
the past we have felt that we did our 
job when we prepared product, sold it to 
the dealer, probably did some consumer 
advertising, then let the dealer work 
out his problems. But we have learned 
that the dealers problems are our 
problems and that they have to do with 


.Moving our product out of his store. 


6. There is now a very definite trend 
in joint industry action to eliminate un- 
fair trade practices such as_ loss 
leaders, secret rebates, etc. Such prac- 
tices should be eliminated from com- 
petition once and for all. Retail meat 
dealers have framed a code along the 
same lines. But codes or no codes, 
packers should coonerate with retailers 
and merchandise their products along 
sound lines. 


_ The price to be obtained for products 
is as well defined by the ability and 
willingness of the consumer to pay. 
Competition has been a powerful incen- 
tive to greater efforts and more intelli- 
gent planning. A wave of the magic 
wand will not dissolve the competitive 
system or the necessity of competition. 


What’s ahead in distribution? 


__Good quality of product; economicall 
distributed, fairly priced, honestly ~ 4 
vertised and ethically merchandised. 
This is the keynote of successful mer- 
chandising in what’s ahead, concluded 


Mr. Spang. 
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Sausage Division Meets 


For the first time in the history 
of the Institute a session was de- 
voted to sausage, under the aus- 
pices of a Sausage Manufactur- 
ers’ Division. 

This division was_ recently 
formed as an arm of the Institute, 
and the meeting was presided over 
by W. H. Gausselin, for many 
years chairman of the Institute’s 
Sausage Committee. 


In outlining “The Program of the 
Sausage Manufacturers’ Division,” Mr. 
Gausselin said that there never has been 
a time in the history of the sausage 
industry when national unity was more 
needed than at the present moment. 

The industry will have certain obli- 
gations under the code of trade prac- 
tices and hour and wage agreement that 
will be national in character, and only 
with an organization national in scope 
can it grapple with those problems and 
meet and settle them properly. 


The Sausage Manufacturers’ Division 
was formed on June 29, 1933, develop- 
ing out of the Committee on Sausage of 
the Institute. In this division sausage 
manufacturers may hold membership 
and regular members of the Institute 
who make sausage automatically be- 
come members. The new division is an 
arm of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers and is an organization open to 
all. The dues are small and no matter 
how small a sausage manufacturer is 
there is no excuse for his not becoming 
a member of the division, Mr. Gausselin 
said. 

Any problems pertaining to the sau- 
sage industry will go through this divi- 
sion of the Institute, and it will grapple 
with its own problems and settle them 
itself. 

Benefits of Membership. 


The benefits to be derived from this 
membership Mr. Gausselin pointed out 
as follows: 


1. A nation-wide organization to 
function on behalf of the sausage in- 
dustry in connection with matters af- 


fecting it. A national organization of 
this character seems absolutely essen- 
tial in connection with working with the 
AAA and NRA. These federal acts 
will offer an industry an opportunity 
to handle its own affairs provided such 
industry can act as a unit. 


2. Opportunity to improve trade 
practices in the sausage industry which 
will result from participation in the 
trade agreement for the Institute as 
submitted to the AAA. In addition to 
national organization this set-up will 
call for local organizations to deal with 
local problems and make recommenda- 
tions to the Sausage Division for their 
solution. It is obvious that different 
localities will have different problems, 
some of which are not national in scope. 
Mr. Gausselin recommended that local 
groups organize as quickly as possible. 
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Better Sausage Standards. 


8. Opportunity to improve products 
and elevate standards. “That is a story 
in itself,” Mr. Gausselin said, “and I 
will not attempt to go into it at this 
time.” Manufacturers agree that one 
of the greatest handicaps to individual 
companies and to the entire industry 
is the manufacture of certain grades of 
product such as to discourage consump- 
tion. With a code of trade practices 
it should be possible for sausage makers 
to adopt and enforce minimum stand- 
ards which would lead to the manu- 
facture of better sausage and the 
growth of the sausage industry. Local 
organizations have a place in working 
this out and must have a national or- 
ganization for national results. 


4. Expansion of the market for the 
products of the sausage industry. In 
addition to improving the quality which 
will stimulate consumption, the aim of 
the division will be to increase the pop- 
ularity of sausage and to increase con- 
sumption through many avenues of 
education. 


Summing up, Mr. Gausselin said that 
the program of the Division was to have 
a nation-wide organization which can 
function on behalf of the sausage in- 
dustry; to improve trade practices 
through adaptation of the code to the 
industry; to improve the product and 
elevate the standards of the industry; 
to expand the market for the products 
of the sausage industry. 


In other words, the aims of the Sau- 
sage Manufacturers Division are wholly 
constructive and wholly devoted to the 
advancement of the sausage industry, 
Mr. Gausselin said. The aid of all is 
necessary, and “if we get that it will 
result in a great deal of good for all.” 


Prevention of Sausage Spoilage. 

In introducing Dr. W. Lee Lewis, 
Director of the Department of Scien- 
tific Research of the Institute, Mr. 
Gausselin said that he was “a man al- 
ways looking for trouble—and he usu- 
ally finds it,” and that “he has probably 
done more in his laboratories for the 


SAUSAGE STARTS A BOOM. 


Presiding chairman W. H. Gausselin in- 
augurates a successful Sausage Division 
series. 


October 28, 


sausage industry than any man I know” 


Dr. Lewis discussed “The Principles 
of Spoilage Prevention.” He said jt 
was better to keep bacteria which cause 
spoilage out of product than to try t) 
kill them after they get in. He sketched 
the developments in surgery, and gaig 
that the food industries have gon 
through much the same evolution. Like 
surgery, they are today in that stage of 
development where preventive meas. 
ures supersede curative ones. 


Bacteria eat about the same thi 
that human beings eat, hence they com. 
pete with the human race for the same 
foods. Because they are present every- 
where, and because the packer of the 
future will want to prevent the troubles 
they cause, he must use bacteriology 
more and more in his operations, 


Protection from Bacteria. 


In the preservation of meats and 
their protection from bacteria it is salt, 
smoke, spices, refrigeration and dessica. 
tion or drying which are the principal 
agents used. Warmth, moisture and 
time favor bacteria. Cleanliness, hv. 
midity control and speed in handling 
control them. Two things must be 
borne in mind always. One is that 
bacteria are always invisible, and the 
other is that they antedate the human 
race by a few million years, and have 
learned a lot about surviving. 


Discussing the general aspects of dis- 
coloration in and on sausage due to 
bacterial infection, Dr. Lewis pointed 
out that any good sound sausage may 
vary from time to time in color, par- 
ticularly on cutting and exposure to air. 
Such variation as occurs in the color of 
sound sausage, he said, seems to de- 
pend upon the ratio of pork and beef, 
the percentage of fat and variation in 
such operations as curing, holding over 
= after stuffing, smoking, cooking, 
ete. 


This is not to be confused with the 
two kinds of off color in sausage due 
to bacterial infection. One is attribu- 
table to causes that enter in after cook- 
ing and the other to contamination that 
enters in some form before or during 
cooking. 


Causes of Discoloration. 
Discoloration on the outside of the 
product, _such as pale slimy color of 
casings, is always due to contamination 
after cooking. Sausages taken from 


the cooker are practically sterile on the 
outside. 


Since sliming, and the discoloration 
that results therefrom, are caused by 
bacteria, it follows that they get om 
subsequent to cooking. The amount of 
such contamination will vary, depending 
upon the amount of handling from the 
cooker to the consumer. In order to 
slime, sausage must first be contam- 
nated and then the contamination 
spreads. “Bacteria are great hitch 
hikers,” Dr. Lewis said, and the agen 
cies are many to aid in their progress. 


The best way to handle sausage t 
prevent this difficulty is to handle t 
as little as possible. The less it is hat- 
dled the less it is contaminated. 


Moisture on the surface of the sal- 
sage is also a large factor. Incomplete 
drying of sausage before storing 
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packing, crowding on racks, marked 
changes in holding temperatures, es- 
pecially if the humidity is high, pro- 
mote the growth of slime bacteria which 
discolor the casing. 


Inside Discoloration. 


Inside discolorations consist of green- 
ish-gray rings, spots and cores. These 
are not to be confused with the uniform 
light grayish discoloration which some- 
times appears over the entire cut sur- 
face when exposed to light and air, and 
is known as fading, but rather the 
greenish-gray rings and spots at vary- 
ing distances from the casing and gray 
cores. The latter occur more in the 
larger sausages due to insufficient heat 
penetration. 


Following are some practical factors 
which influence the development of 
green rings, cores and spots: number 
and kind of bacteria in the trimmings; 
time and manner of curing; time con- 
sumed in cooking and temperature ob- 
tained; sanitation applied during grind- 
ing, mixing and stuffing; temperature 
and time in smokehouse; temperature 
and time of cooking and storage condi- 
tions. 


These factors are not independent, as 
the responsibility cannot be fixed on any 
of them, because they are interlocking. 
Dr. Lewis was positive, however, that 
in all cases there must be a threshold 
of contamination both as to number and 
kind before greening will occur. 


Study of Green Rings in Sausage. 


He showed detailed data of a study 
made in a plant having an epidemic 
of green rings which it was suspected 
was due to bacteria. It was found that 
the beef trimmings used were the source 
of infection as these evidently had been 
exposed to bacteria at some stage be- 
fore entering the plant. Also some of 
the periods of operation were too long 
and the temperatures were too high as 
bacteria develop rapidly at higher tem- 
peratures. When the bacteria were 
cleaned up in this plant the green rings 
disappeared from the sausage. 


Another experiment was described 
where two kinds of meat were used in 
making sausage. One batch was made 
from abused products and one from 
Meat given the utmost precaution in 

dling. The meat was stuffed and 
Sausages from each batch cooked at 
varying temperatures from 135 degs. 
F. up to 160 degs. F. It was found that 
the sausage made out of the meats 

died with especial care to prevent 
contamination never turned green, al- 
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THIS SEXTET COVERS A LOT OF TERRITORY. 
1. Joe Ilg of the Grank Trunk, president Fred Krey and general manager J. W. Paton, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis. 


though they were cooked at low tem- 
peratures and were held for long 
periods. On the other batch there was 
greening at the end of two days in all 
samples cooked below 145 degs. F. 


Dr. Lewis felt that much difficulty 
with bacteria comes from too warm 
manufacturing rooms and is of the 
opinion that a future improvement in 
sausage rooms will be temperature con- 
trol through refrigeration. 


Another cause of discoloration is too 
low inside temperature when the prod- 
uct is cooked. An inside temperature 
of 150 degs. is desirable, he said. 


To Avoid Discoloration. 


In summarizing, Dr. Lewis said that 
to avoid discoloration only raw ma- 
terials above reproach should be used; 
there should be efficient refrigeration 
and cleanliness at every step of the 
way. 


He urged sterilization with sodium 
hypochlorite by all manufacturers, as 
it is inexpensive and easy to apply and 
“is a powerful sterilizing agent.” He 
suggested a check-up on the quality of 
the casings; that the product be smoked 
adequately; that the cook and spray 
water be beyond reproach; and that all 


HENRY D. TEFFT 


Director, Institute Department of Pack- 
inghouse Practice and Research. 


Speaker at Sausage Section. 
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2. J. S, Hall, Independent Packing Co., St. Louis; C. E. Dorman, Boston, and Harry Sparks of St. Louis. 


workmen handling sausage keep their 
hands clean with hot water and soap 
and that they have clean aprons. 


See that the product is dry and free 
from drops of water; don’t crowd it in 
hanging; see that the temperature and 
humidity are right; store in a clean 
place and don’t handle any more than 
necessary. “There are no short cuts 
to slime prevention,” he said. 


He showed a set of slides of the vari- 
ous types of bacteria, yeasts and molds. 
Yeasts, he said, give very little trouble, 
while molds cause a musty odor. He 
also showed slides of product free from 
external contamination, and slides of 
sausages badly infected as a result of 
contamination. In overcoming this 
trouble he urged patience and said “it 
is very important to your business to 
accept these principles; they are sound 
and if you don’t acc@pt them you will 
get into trouble.” 


Answering Inquiries. 

Speaking of “How We Handle Serv- 
ice Inquiries,” Henry D. Tefft, Director 
of the Department of Packinghouse 
Practice and Research, said the Insti- 
tute believes the better the sausage 
marketed by each of its members the 
better the sausage business will be for 
everybody. He said the Institute had 
mobilized the experience of the indus- 


- try in what is considered good oper- 


ating practice at the present time, and 
called attention to the availability of 
the Service Laboratory of the Institute, 
where tests on sausage and supplies 
can be made when desirable at low cost. 


In order to give the best service to 
inquirers, and realizing the difficulty of 
doing this at long range without ade- 
quate information, a questionnaire has 
been developed which it is necessary 
for an inquiring member to fill out and 
return. This questionnaire covers the 
various steps in manufacture of prod- 
uct, and in filling it out, Mr. Tefft said, 
the inquirer often helps himself in find- 
ing the trouble. 


Citing, for example, green rings, fad- 
ing and discolored centers as frequent 
causes for complaint, for which the con- 
dition of the raw material is one fun- 
damental cause, this questionnaire in- 
cludes questions designed to indicate 
the possible quality or lack of quality 
of the pork and beef trimmings being 
used; others are to bring out the tem- 
perature conditions surrounding manu- 
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TWO PAIRS OF OLD FRIENDS AND A FAMILY TEAM. 
1. A. C. Schueren and R. C. Pollock talk meat education as qualified experts. 
2. E. 8S. Waterbury of Armour, Omaha, and Fay Murray of everywhere talk old times. 
3. Albert M. Jourdan and his dad, Wm. Jourdan, of Jourdan meat packing and processing fame. 


facture and the fact that the product 
must be protected from highly fluctu- 
ating temperatures; still others whether 
curing formulas and schedules are rea- 
sonably safe; whether reasonably high 
inside temperatures have been reached 
in the cooking and smoking processes; 
the temperature of the room in which 
the sausage is held after being stuffed 
if it is held before it is smoked; initial 
temperature of the smokehouse and 
final temperature of smokehouse; length 
of time sausages are smoked; temper- 
ature of cook water and how long 
cooked; internal temperature of sau- 
sage when removed from cooking tank; 
whether conditions are such as to make 
the sausage reasonably free from con- 
tamination or whether they are such as 
to favor the spread of slimes or molds; 
whether the han@ling of sausage is held 
to a minimum; temperature of sausage 
packing and shipping room; whether 
there is sufficient air circulation in this 
room to keep the sausage dry; what the 
general sanitary conditions are; whether 
or not a sterilizing agent is used in the 
plant; and method of handling casings 
left each day unstuffed. 


Quality in Sausage. 


Oscar G. Mayer, president of Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Inc., talked on “Quality— 
The Watchword.” He first sketched the 
historical background of sausage and 
the part the industry had played in 
human history. 


Sausage, he said, had a very natural 
reason for existence as a means of pre- 
serving food. Salt and spices and dry- 
ing preserved it, and it was further 
protected by stuffing in casings. All 
of this enabled meat to be kept for 
many months. 


During the Middle Ages the raising 
of livestock and the art of sausage 
making progressed rapidly. The devel- 
opment of modern sausage took place in 
Italy and among the Germanic races to 
the north. In Italy, on account of the 
warm climate, the development was 
towards dry sausages preserved with 
salt and spices. Among the German 
peoples the art took the direction of 
many varieties of fresh and cooked sau- 
sages which are the progenitors of the 
sausages used in this country. It is 
important to observe, Mr. Mayer said, 
that in mediaeval days sausage making 
was considered a fine art. 


German System an Example. 


He sketched the difference in the 
marketing of meat animals abroad and 
their method of slaughter and sausage 
manufacture compared to that in this 
country. Under the German system 
good sausage is produced; it is made 
promptly and on a small scale under 
the watchful eye of the master, while 
in this country the sausage maker’s 
problems are increased by large sup- 
plies of surplus sausage materials 
stored largely in the freezer. This, he 
said, calls for a technique and some- 
times gives birth to grades of sausage 
of little or no credit to the industry. 


On the other hand, he pointed to the 
fact that in this country all the ma- 
terial, tools and methods are at hand 
to enable the sausage maker to produce 
sausage of high quality. He said that 
the technique was now well understood, 
and that with the information widely 
disseminated by the Institute and THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER a high quality 
product should result. 


The ingredients should, above all, be 
fresh and free from bone and gristle, 
so objectionable to the consumer. The 
sausage maker must understand that 
he can not get out of his sausage more 
than he puts into it. Sausage making 
is a fine art of the highest type, a 
branch of the art of cookery worthy of 
the finest chef. In his work the Amer- 
ican sausage maker is aided by manu- 
facturing machinery capable of doing 
clean, rapid work but the machinery 
must be kept clean and cutting knives 
razor sharp. 


Points to Keep in Mind. 


He discussed the value of spicing, of 
the correct blending to get just the 
right flavor, of careful stuffing, of the 
absence of air pockets, just the right 
fullness of the casing; smoking and 
cooking and the fact that flavor can be 
lost by too much or too little cooking 
or too high temperature also that cook- 
ing has everything to do with the final 
appearance of the product; and “finally 
arrives the importance of presenting the 
product to the public, in which great 
strides have been made.” 


He pointed to the desirability of iden- 
tifying product al] the way to the con- 
sumer’s table and the methods that had 
been used at least to identify it to the 
retailer’s counter. The printing on ar- 
tificial casings has done much to bring 
the brand and name of the manufactur- 
er to the eye of the consumer, he said. 


“My firm conviction, based on life. 
long observation and the conviction of 
my father, is that high quality sap. 
sage has for the long pull been the best 
seller and for the long pull the most 
profitable,” Mr. Mayer said. “A care. 
ful study of costs will reveal that high- 
er grade materials not only make good 
sausage but return a good part of their 
price differences in high yields.” 
Branded product, he said, must be kept 
uniform regardless of market changes, 


In this way a business can be built 
up through years of patient effort 
which should be a source of profit more 
reliable than any other branch of the 
meat industry. 


Sausage and the Code. 


Wm. Whitfield Woods, president of 
the Institute, told “(How the Marketing 
Agreement Will Be Applied to the Sau- 
sage Industry.” He pointed to the fact 
that the legislation on which the mar- 
keting agreement is based has but one 
objective, and that is to get up the price 
of hogs until they are on the so-called 
parity level or the level that existed in 
the years 1909-1914. 

Bearing in mind that the object of 
the legislation is to raise hog prices, 
Mr. Woods pointed to two ways that 
the industry could help. One, he said, 
is to cut out expense and waste where- 
ever possible so that more money can 
go to the farmer and the other is to 
elevate values of product which is sold. 


In working these out several things 
interfere. Among these are various 
factors that tend to increase the cost 
or increase the spread and a number 
of other influences that go directly to 
reduction of value of product—in mer- 
chandising particular practices 
things that have to do with price cut- 
ting in disguise, such as cutting below 
cost or below cost plus a profit. In- 
cluded in that would be lowering @ 
quality in order to set a very low 

The marketing agreement would be 
sort of an enabling document 
broad powers to the industry to rege 
late itself to achieve the purposes 
the act, Mr. Woods said. The! 
ing agreement would give the industty 
the right to agree on trade pra 
enables the raising of the trade pra 
tices of the industry; enables the reduc 
tion of selling margin by ou 
everywhere practices that add to ¢ 
and getting rid of wasteful practices 
that add to cost; enables the ——_ 
on reasonable value for product; em 
ables the cutting out of those sales that 
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are made at less than legitimate levels 
to meet price cutting or rumors of price 


cutting. 
How It May Be Done. 


‘How can we administer that agree- 
ment when we get it?” Mr. Woods 
asked. In the first place there is the 
National Sausage Committee. That 
committee, working in cooperation with 
local groups of the industry, would try 
to develop a common standard of values 
and practices from time to time, so as 
to make them comparable over the 
country; close cooperation between the 
central office and local representatives 
and local committees formed to repre- 
sent fully and fairly all interests. 


If notwithstanding that there was 
some supplement needed to the national 
program, then the committee in that 
locality could recommend specific local 
rules of trade practice, specific local 
applications which could be submitted 
to the central committees, and those 
rules would become standard for the 
industry backed by the government. 
That is the implication of the market- 
ing agreement for the Sausage Division 
of the American live stock and meat 
industry. 


At the close of the meeting Mr. 
Gausselin expressed the hope that in- 
terest in the division will be such that 
when next year comes it will be one of 
the important arms of the Institute. 


—— -—- 


TO CONTROL IMPORTS. 


Procedure for administrating those 
provisions of the national recovery acts 
(NRA and AAA) designed to control 
imports was made in an executive order 
issued by President Roosevelt this week. 
The move followed the President’s most 
recent radio talk, in which he pledged 
to increase commodity prices by what- 
ever Means were deemed necessary. 


Of agricultural crops rye promised to 
be the first coming under possible con- 
sideration, as approximately the equiva- 
lent of 10 per cent of the domestic crop 
is imported. At present prices, it is 
possible to pay the duty of 15c per 
bushel and still import rye at prices 
lower than those quoted on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


This embargo machinery is of espe- 
tal interest in the meat industry, as 
attle producers are demanding that an 
embargo be placed on canned beef, oils 
ig competing with oleo oil, and on 
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By-Products Division 


The By-Products Manufactur- 
ers’ Division of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers was 
formed several months ago. It 
has been active in furthering the 
interests of its members during 
this time, but, of course, this was 
the first convention at which it 
has held a session. 


T. P. Gibbons of the Cudahy Packing 
Co. was presiding chairman of the 
meeting. 


Dr. W. C. Geagley, president, Asso- 
ciation of American Feed Control Offi- 
cials, was the first speaker to address 
the session. His subject was “The 
Value of Feed Control Inspection to the 
Animal Feed Industry.” Control laws, 
Dr. Geagley said, are of value to the 
producer of feed and the purchaser. 
Laws, he pointed out, are corrective 
measures not preventive, and the pur- 
pose of officials charged with their en- 
forcement is to work cooperatively with 
manufacturers to prevent the unscru- 
pulous from seeking unfair advantages. 


In pointing out that livestock pro- 
duction is one of the nation’s largest 
industries the speaker outlined the part 
feed manufacturers have had in its de- 
velopment. It has taken products that 
might otherwise be wasted and through 
tests and research is utilizing them 
to accomplish given purposes, such as 
increasing the rate of growth and de- 
velopment of animals and birds, in- 
creasing egg producing capacity in 
chickens or putting weight and finish 
on meat animals at the lowest cost. 


Manufacturers of feed must comply 
with certain laws and regulations. For 
the manufacturer who does business 
over a large section of the country this 
is not an easy task when it is consid- 
ered that these laws and regulations 
differ in the various states. This is 


one of the problems that has confronted 
enforcement officials, and one of the 
tasks of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials has been to bring 
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about greater uniformity of laws and 
regulations of the various states. Much 
has been accomplished along this line, 
Dr. Geagley said, although there re- 
mains much to be done. 


Regulations Are Fair to All. 


There is also a need for more stand- 
ardization in designating names of raw 
and finished materials, he said. In the 
work of obtaining more uniform laws 
and regulations in the various states 
and standardizing names and terms 
feed manufacturers have given whole- 
hearted cooperation, and the desire was 
expressed that enforcement officials 
and manufacturers would continue to 
work harmoniously on these matters. 


Dr. Geagley pointed out that man is 
fundamentally selfish and that in any 
endeavor or industry where there are 
possibilities of gain, there always will 
be the unscrupulous, necessitating rules 
and regulations for the protection of 
both the honest manufacturer and the 
purchaser of products. In the feed in- 
dustry the regulations are particularly 
necessary because of the nature of the 
product, and the difficulty of determin- 
ing its value by the ordinary user. 


Feed regulations and laws are not 
designed to favor anyone, Dr. Geagley 
said, nor to handicap or penalize any- 
one who produces an honest product. 
The sole idea is to protect the purchaser 
ef foods, as well as the honest manu- 
facturer against the sharp practices of 
the unscrupulous. 


Better Conditions in Feeds Foreseen. 


In discussing the subject of “The Re- 
lation of the Mixed Feed Industry to 
Livestock,” Ralph M. Field, executive 
vice president, American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association, pointed out 
some of the bad practices that had 
grown up and the possibilities for bet- 
tering conditions by the cooperation of 
everyone interested. 


Feed manufacturing, he said, is a 
major industry and is growing. Ex- 
periments and tests are developing new 
facts of value which manufacturers are 


lL Vice presidents F. W. Hoffman and Wm. Diesing, Cudahy Packing Co., and F. J. Cooper, manager at Hoboken, N. J. 
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quick to take advantage of. Much of 
this work is being done by state and 
government experiment stations, but 
many feed manufacturers are contrib- 
uting to feeding knowledge through 
their work and experiments on feeding 
farms. All of this work is broad in 
scope and is resulting in better feeds 
and improved feeding practices as 
farmers and feeders gain a greater 
knowledge of feeds and their uses. 


The by-products of the meat indus- 
try, Mr. Field said, are of high value 
for feeding and are used extensively. 
He predicted that with the NRA and 
AAA codes and marketing agreements 
in effect conditions in the feed manu- 
facturing industry would improve rap- 
idly. 


Proposed Code Details Discussed. 


A great part of the session was taken 
up by a discussion of “The Proposed 
Livestock By-Product Feed Code; Its 
Provisions and Possibilities for Help to 
the Industry.” This discussion was lead 
by John J. Ferguson, Swift & Company, 
who in his introductory remarks stated 
that no industry was in more need of 
reformation than the by-product feed 


industry. Many bad and unprofitable 
practices have grown up which the pro- 
posed code were designed to correct, he 
said. He also made it clear that the 
proposed code for the by-product feed 
industry was neither a packers’ code 
nor a renderers’ code but one designed 
for everyone who manufacturers and 
sells by-product feeds. 


The various important points of the 
code were read by Mr. Ferguson and 
discussed by him. He pointed out the 
reasons and needs for the various sec- 
tions, and in numerous cases explained 
how conditions would be bettered when 
the industry was working under the 
particular provisions. Questions on 
particular points were answered by Mr. 
Ferguson following his explanation of 
the section in question. 


Enforcing a Code. 


“Application of the Marketing Agree- 
ment to the Livestock By-Product Feed 
Industry” was explained by George M. 
Lewis, Assistant Director, Department 
of Marketing, Institute of American 
Meat Packers. It is proposed, he said, 
to set up a committee of packers and 
non-packers to be the governing body. 
The number to serve on the committee 
is not decided, but half of them prob- 
ably would be packers, he said, and the 
other half non-packers. There might 
also be sectional and local committees 
to cooperate with the general com- 
mittee. 


Renderers, many of whom were pres- 
ent, who have been considering a code 
of their own under the NRA and who 
have also been considering coming un- 
der the by-product feed code, evidenced 
much interest, particularly as to the 
methods by which enforcement of the 
latter might be secured. It was pointed 
out to these that there are ample pro- 
visions through the licensing feature of 
the AAA law to discipline any member 
of the industry who did not live up to 
the provisions of the marketing agree- 
ment whether or not he had signed it. 
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Trade Progress Shown in Exhibits 
Of Equipment and Supplies 


Packers who attend convention 
sessions for information and con- 
tact find the effort worth while. 


Dividends are also paid for the 
time spent at the annual exhibit 
of machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies which has come to be an 
Institute convention feature. The 
latest in operating and merchan- 
dising methods is always to be 
found here. 


This year was no exception. It is 
true that the attractions of the World’s 
Fair took much of the time of conven- 
tion visitors, but those who had an eye 
on the balance sheet found as much to 
interest them in convention exhibits as 
at the fair show. Success of these 
exhibitions is due in a large measure to 
the intelligent and indefatigable efforts 
of H. L. Osman, Director of the Insti- 
tute’s Department of Purchasing Prac- 
tice. 


Visking Corporation, Chicago, IIl.— 
Blue, gold, yellow and brown blended in 
a modernistic motif formed a handsome 
setting for the introduction to visiting 
packers of the latest Visking accom- 
plishments. “Taste it,” says Visking, 
and “taste it” it was, for upon approach 
to the booth you were greeted by a 
young lady in white who offered you a 
sizzling tasty piece of Canadian bacon 
from a Visking container. Develop- 
ment of this important specialty has 
already proven a profitable outlet for 


such products as pork loins. 


“Packtettes,” a new Visking for fresh 
pork sausage, was also on disph { 
It is calibrated, and can be sliced 
patties ready for the frying pan, the 
transparency of Visking making for ifs 
ready identification and for the thorong 
protection of the product. Also 
butts in Visking, which differ from the 
ordinary smoked butts because the 
flavor is not only sealed in during the 
smoking process, but is also cooked ip 
the Visking by the housewife. 


Rounding out the exhibit was the dis. 
play of a wide variety of luncheon 
cialty items, meat loaves, etc. w 
because of being featured at all seasons 
of the year have eliminated seasonal 
let-down in sausage sales. H. R. Medici, 
vice president, E. J. Marum, sales gy. 
pervisor, and Julius Lipton, Chi 
representative, greeted visitors and 
emphasized the company’s cooperation 
with customers through the supplying 
of formulas, manufacturing information 
and service in the development of new 
products. 


Shellmar Products Co., Chicago, Ill— 
“You won’t find a salesman or an order 
book around the place,” promised T. W. 
Koch in inviting the industry to visit 
the company’s booth in the exhibit hall 
and in suite 262-263 in the Drake hotel. 
Many relaxed in the comfortable: seats 
which replaced the usual display of 
printed Cellophane wraps and bags in 
the booth, and “passed the time of day” 
in the suite with J. H. Huse, C. C. Will- 
iams and J. O. Moore, who joined with 
Mr. Koch in extending the company’s 
hospitality. 


VISKING EXHIBIT FEATURES TASTY MEAT PRODUCTS. 
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DUPONT CELLOPHANE EXHIBIT POINTS OUT TYPES OF NEW COMPETITION FOR MEAT 


Du Pont Cellophane Co., New York 
City. — Almost everything, excluding 
possibly locomotives and cantilever 
bridges, is wrapped in Cellophane these 
days, but it remained for the Du Pont 
exhibit to bring home to the packer just 
how many foodstuffs wrapped in this 
attractive covering are in direct com- 
petition with his products. ‘Meat Must 
Meet This Competition—In creating 
appetite appeal there is no compromise 
with visibility.” This attention-com- 
pelling sign topped a display of 74 
varieties of Cellophane-wrapped food- 
stuffs—all of which compete with meat 
—attractively arranged on a stand built 
ina series of set-backs, which formed 
the center of the company exhibit. 


To the right of this display stood a 
life-size cutout of a typical American 
housewife making her selection from 
bacon in the slab and Cellophane- 
wrapped, labeled “Which Does She 
Prefer? This or This?” 


Hams and meat loaves dressed in 
holiday design Cellophane forcasted a 
bright, Christmasy atmosphere in the 
Meat markets of the country. A part 
f this section of the exhibit dealt 
with Cellophane-wrapped sausage, and 
brought out five merchandising points 
of this type of package—permits or- 
ing by brand name; is a cleaner 
of buying; convenient size pack- 
age; protected from handling; more 
appetizing in appearance. A model 
store, worked out in miniature, indica- 
te of the number of products wrapped 
in Cellophane sold over the counters of 
the average food store, came in for 
marked attention. 


0. F. Benz, director of sales; B. C. 
is, converter representative; M. C. 
dllock, production manager; R. C. 
Crowley, Chicago representative; W. J. 
litte, Chicago sales manager, aid C. B. 
Estabrook, assistant Chicago sales man- 
one on hand to greet visitors at 


Specialty Mfr’s Sales Company, Chi- 
@g0—With the various styles and de- 


signs of knives and plates used on sau- 
sage grinders attractively arranged 
against a black background bordered 
with frosted lights, Charles W. Dieck- 
mann’s exhibit came in for considerable 
attention. 


Featured in the display was the latest 
contribution to the industry of this com- 
pany, the C-D angle hole, reversible 
plate. The new plate has a cutting sur- 
face of 2% inches. Additional holes in 
the plate are on the outside circumfer- 
ence, increasing the capacity about one- 
third. The increase in the number of 
holes also reduces pressure and resis- 
tance, so that power consumption is 
also reduced by about one-third. The 
holes are drilled at an angle, and are 
positioned scientifically so that cutting 
action of knife and hole is on the same 
principle as that of a pair of shears. 
Grooves are placed at the outer and 
inner edges of plate cutting surface to 
prevent bone particle and sinew ac¢um- 
ulation between knife blades, and to 
prevent knife chipping and plate wear. 
A striking contrast was shown between 
two plates, each of 85% inch diameter, 
one having only 3 holes, the other 3,800. 

K. knives with changeable blades 
were also displayed. 


Assisting Mr. Dieckmann, the famous 
“Old Timer” of the sausage trade, in 
welcoming visitors to the exhibit were 
Dick Ganzhorn and J. L. Sherman. 


Continental Electric Co., Newark, 
N. J.—Five types of drip-proof, 40- 
degree, ball-bearing motors, of cast- 
iron construction, were on display, and 
A. A. Hess, Chicago representative of 
the company, explained to visitors that 
they were designed to meet every re- 
quirement of the packinghouse. Arthur 
Peterson, vice president of the com- 
pany. came on from Newark and joined 
Mr. Hess in greeting callers at the 
booth. 


Bossert Corporation, Utica, N. Y.— 
R. L. Donovan, special representative, 
explained the features of this new ham 
boiler, two types of which—stainless 


steel and salt-resistant stamped alumi- 
num—were displayed in the exhibit. 


Complete sealing of the ham within 
thé boiler assures minimum shrink loss 
in the process of cooking and guaran- 
tees maximum yield. The seal also pre- 
vents the surrounding water in the 
kettle from coming in contact with the 
ham. The ham cooks in its own juices, 
retaining the flavors the packer put into 
his cure. These results Mr. Donovan 
attributed to the sliding seal surround- 
ing the pressure plate, which rises and 
falls with the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the ham while cooking. The 
ham is constantly moulded during the 
process. Development of the boiler has 
been under way for the past year and 
a half in cooperation with a number of 
Eastern packers. 


Assisting Mr. Donovan in the booth 
were Fred C. Cahn and Bob Rosenthal 
of Fred C. Cahn, Inc., which company 
will, in all probability, represent the 
Bossert Corporation. 


V. D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, O.— 
Direct from A Century of Progress 
Exposition came the model of the R. B. 
Expeller, the feature of the Anderson 
display. Admiration was expressed at 
the ingenuity of the company’s engi- 
neers who built this model, one-fourth 
the size of the service machine, and 
perfect in every detail. The R. 
expeller, now used extensively in the 
packing industry for the pressing of 
bone and lard cracklings, also for 
cotton seed (decorticated) or whole, has 
been under constant development and 
improvement by the engineering de- 
partment since 1901. 


Also on display in the booth was the 
new Red Lion expeller, recently put into 
production by the company, which is 
similar in principle to the R. B. ex- 
peller. The display was completed by 
the Anderson line of inverted bucket 
type steam traps. O. S. Anderson and 
D. W. Crane, who has had charge of 
the company exhibit at A Century of 
Progress, welcomed interested packers 
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to the booth and explained the various 
features of the equipment on display. 


United Cork Companies, Lyndhurst, 
N. J.—A revolving stand composed of 
cork blocks 12 inches thick, pyramided, 
greeted the visitor to the exhibit of this 
company. A sign atop the display 
heralded the fact that it was “100 per 
cent pure cork.” The floor of the booth 
was of tile cork, and attractively ar- 
ranged in the back and throughout the 
booth were samples of the various prod- 
ucts the company manufactures. Cork 
pipe covering, for all kinds of cold pipe 
lines; cork bricks, for floors; cork insu- 
lation, for elimination of noise _and 
vibration; United corkboard, made of 
granulated cork and regranulated cork, 
for heat and cold insulation, cold stor- 
ages and refrigerated rooms, greeted 
the eye. Visitors to the booth were 
invited to make use of the consulting 
staff of engineers of the company on 
any problem involving cork. The booth 
was manned by E. J. Ward, E. C. Ward 
and Geo. E. Carll. President Edward 
Bose, Henry Bose and J. E. Smith were 
also in attendance. 


Arkell Safety Bag Co., New York 
City.—In this exhibit was displayed a 
complete line of “Arksafe” barrel lin- 
ings and meat covers. The linings for 
boxes, barrels and cartons are treated 
to prevent evaporation and freezer burn. 
This particular type of barrel lining 
acts as insulation to maintain an even 
temperature. In this connection the 
company suggested a new treatment for 
the icing of barreled meat, which con- 
sists of folding the lining over the top 
of the barrel and placing the ice upon 
it. As heat enters the package, the ice 
melts and the water flows over the out- 
side of the lining picking up heat that 
has entered the package. Beef, lamb, 
mutton and veal bags, bag linings, ham 
jackets, and parchment linings for lard 
barrels and tierces completed the dis- 
play. Greeting visitors and answering 
questions were P. J. Morales, A. B. Ruf 
and W. Galloway. 


Fred C. Cahn, Inc. (The Adler Co.), 
Chicago.—And now the packing indus- 
try knows how stockinettes are made. 
Fred C. Cahn, the stockinette king, and 
Bob Rosenthal, crown prince, brought 
the knitting machines themselves as the 
company’s exhibit, and all during the 


GRIFFITH LABORATORIES EXHIBIT FEATURING NEW 
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five oe of the convention they un- 
ceasingly ran off yard after yard of 
that popular covering for nearly every 
kind of meat. 


Fred and Bob sprang a new one in the 
All-American Pressure Washer. While 
only one model was on display, this 
new pressure washer is available for 
either steam or air pressure. It is a 
portable-type cleaner, guaranted for 
five years, and is designed for the clean- 
ing of killing rooms, cutting rooms, all 
equipment and conveyors, floors, walls, 
ceilings, trucks, barrels, pans, market 
baskets, ham rollers, smoke sticks, re- 
frigerator cars, auto trucks, wagons, 
buildings, boiler rooms and tank cars. 
C. S. Allen of the American Railway 
and Industrial Exchange, Cincinnati, O., 
national distributors of the washer, was 
a visitor at the booth. 


Griffith Laboratories, Chicago, Ill.— 
Everyone found this exhibit, headed by 
genial E. L. Griffith and manned by the 
alert, courteous members of his organi- 
zation. It was evident that the policy 
of the company is that the problem of 
the individual packer is a Griffith prob- 
lem. Foremost among the offerings of 
the Griffith company was, of course, the 
vapor oven which has already met with 
favorable reception from the industry. 
This oven, designed for baked ham pur- 
poses, incorporates a valuable feature, 
which permits of a sharp heat being 
applied at the end of the baking period, 
creating a rich brown crust so desirable 
in baked hams. 


Other items of the well-known Grif- 
fith line were there—the meat stringing 
machine and the Big Boy ham pump. 
Attractively displayed were samples of 
Prague salt, the “21-day cure,” and 
other Griffith products. Assisting Mr. 
Griffith were Carroll L. Griffith, F. W. 
Griffith, M. C. Phillips, W. B. McCreary, 
W. E. Anderson, Scott S. Strahan, I. T. 
Suits, Maurice Rector, C. A. Wood and 
Fred Miller. 


Drehmann Paving and Construction 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—An exhibit of 
floor bricks should be on the floor, and 
when you stepped into the Drehmann 
exhibit to be greeted by A. F. Schoeppe 
you were walking on the company’s fea- 
tured display. At the front of the 
booth, forming a sort of border, was 
two rows of smooth top shale brick, fol- 
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lowed by the hard-burned, soft 
brick, composed of fire clay and 
impervious to the action of greases an 
acids, and which stands up so well under 
the heavy traffic of the packinghouge 

Also on display was the Drehmany 
cast-iron floor plate and the Dre 
water-proof type —. The floor 
1s a corrugated non-slip type 
widely used in front of clevetoaine 
boxes and in heavy traffic aisles, The 
floor drain features a double 
and can be placed in the floor and the 
floor completed without the necessity of 
having plumbing connections made 
It fits flush with the floor and doeg gg 
interfere with trucking. 

As a souvenir, Mr. Schoeppe gay 
callers an attractive mechanica 
bearing the company’s imprint, 4 
clever series of pamphlets, d 
the troubles of a packer until he f 
the way to Drehmann and good flooring, 
were tucked into the pockets of many 
visiting packers. 


Protectoid Division, Celluloid Corpo. 
ration, New York City.—‘Protectoid” js 
the trade name for this new transpar. 
ent cellulose wrapper, numbered 
the products which were exhibited for 
the first time in conjunction with the 
I. A. M. P. convention. The booth was 
an attractive one, featuring a general 
electric refrigerated display case in 
which was exhibited the various uses to 
which the new product could be put in 
the packaging of meats. A. E. Robin. 
son, company representative, explained 
that “Protectoid” is made from a raw 
cotton base and is grease proof and 
water proof. It is not, he said, affected 
by changes in temperature and doesnot 
expand or contract appreciably due to 
changes in atmospheric conditions. 
“Protectoid” is available in two grades, 
semi-moisture proof and moisture-proof. 
Associated with Mr. Robinson at the 
exhibit was L. R. Mills. 


French Oil Mill Machinery Co., Piqua, 
Ohio.—This booth came in for consider- 
able attention, and Joe Mellon was 3s 
busy man explaining to inquirers the 
details of the new method of making 
lard in conjunction with the company’s 
vertical cooker, which was the feature 
of the display. The new method is 
called “drip-rendered.” The cracklings 
are not cooked with fats, but the lardis 
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—_ dripped away and processed under 
with the vacuum. Treated with activated carbon, 
oth was the result is a neutral lard with a smoke 





point around 500 degrees Fahrenheit. 





It is odorless and pure white in color. 
Mr. Mellon explained that under the 































e put in new method a uniform lard could be 
1. Robin- made from all kinds of fats, and even 
xp lained from 100 per cent sweet pickle fats the 
m a raw result is a pure white lard. For pur- 
roof and poses of comparison, test tubes of lard 
, affected made under various methods were dis- 
does not played. 
y o> As a background for the extensive 
> grades, lard exhibit photographs visualized for 
rre- proof, the visitor the well known products of 
n at the the French Oil Mill Machinery Co. C. B. 
Upton, vice president and general man- 
ager of the company, also was in at- 
0., Piqua, tendance. 
— Sander Manufacturing Co., Newark, 
ivers the N. J—The Sander Compound Meat 
: making Grinder, with a capacity of 9,000 Ibs. of 
ompany’s bull beef per hour through fine plate in 





one operation, or 12,000 lbs. of pork per 
hour through fine plate in one opera- 
tion, was chosen for exhibition by this 
company, which also manufactures 
Simplex Hashers, Head Cheese Cutters 
and Safety Meat Conveyors. A. P. 
Sadowski explained that the Compound 
meat grinder cuts the large pieces of 
meat through a fine (% or 7/64) plate 
i One operation without heating or 
mashing. The meat is reduced gradu- 
aly through two plates and cut three 
times by two knives. The grinder cuts 
the meat; it does not squeeze it through 
the plate under high pressure. By re- 
noving the outside knife and plate and 
Merting a ring, the compound grinder 
converted into a_ single-cut 
. E. J. St. John, Western repre- 
‘itative of the company, shared the 
‘MWering of questions with Mr. Sa- 
dowski. 
Gerar, Adams & Co., Chicago.—- 
to this company’s exhibit had 
‘double attraction, a chance to be 
ed a complete set of Trimo 
ditomium-plated pipe wrenches, and the 
ity to view and have explained 
Merits of the new Kerrick Kleaner. 
Set was presented to I. S. Packard, 
Pee ne the Nucholls Packing Co., 
0, Volo. 
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METHOD FOR MAKING LARD. 


The Kerrick Kleaner is manufactured 
by the Chemical Processes Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. It is driven by a gaso- 
line motor and has an oil burner heat- 
ing unit which, it is said, produces 
vapor at a temperature of 185 degrees 
at the end of the nozzle. The cleaner is 
portable, self-contained and lays its 
claim to cutting down cleaning costs to 
the fact that it can generate the vapor 
spray from cold water in from three to 
five minutes, and is ready for operation 
in that time at a pressure of from 75 
to 150 lbs. Among the uses to which 
the Kerrick Kleaner can be put in pack- 
ing plants is the cleaning of floors, 
walls, machinery and parts, conveyors, 
vats, storage tanks and bins. A sta- 
tionary unit was also shown, equipped 
with a gas burner and electric motor, 
which is recommended for departments 
in the packing plant where there is ob- 
jection to oil fumes. 


Jay M. Temple, T. F. Tough, Edward 
C. Poehler and I. E. Poehler informed 
all inquirers. at the booth, and were 
assisted by E. Browning, factory repre- 
sentative of the Chemical Processes Co. 
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Precooler Co., Chicago.—This com- 
pany is the national distributor for a 
new type of refrigerator car refrigerat- 
ing unit which was displayed in two 
styles—the bunker type, which goes in 
basket type bunker cars, and the unit 
constructed for the brine tank type of 
car. The units, according to H. Y. 
Stebbins, are so constructed as to use 
regular plant refrigerant which costs 
under $1.00 a ton to produce, and re- 
places the salt and ice method which 
averages more than $4 per ton, and the 
work of cooling the car is done in one- 
sixth the time. The units are manu- 
factured by the Carrier Products Co., 
Newark, N, J. Along with the exhibit 
a demonstration of the units was made 
at the plant of the Central Cold Stor- 
age Co. In addition to Mr. Stebbins, 
J. T. Christian, president of the com- 
pany, John Brody and Richard W. 
Jewett explained features of the exhibit 
and answered questions of interested 
packers. 


Paperlynen Co., Green Bay, Wis.— 
Paperlynen caps bearing advertising of 
the companies that have used this 
unique sales aid furnished the back- 
ground for the exhibit of this company. 
The cap is a specialty designed to 
stimulate special sales such as “sausage 
week,” “frankfurter day” or for any 
product that is being pushed by the re- 
tailer. According to P. G. Weber, in 
charge of the booth, the cap has been 
used effectively by several of the large 
chain store organizations and has been 
used by several packers as a sales aid. 
This is the first convention at which 
paperlynen caps have been exhibited 
and they attracted considerable atten- 
tion from packers because of their pos- 
sibilities for increasing sales through 
retailer tie-ups. F. H. Wertz, general 
manager of the company, was in evi- 
dence about the booth. P. G. Herd 
assisted Mr. Weber in answering in- 
quiries. 


U. S. Slicing Machine Co., Chicago.— 
The new U. S. Berkel, high speed, 
heavy duty, bacon slicer made its bow 
to the packing industry, accompanied 
by motion pictures embodying the fea- 
tures of the machine. Reduction in the 
cost of packaging sliced bacon, improve- 


ment in quality of slice and elimination 





ED. POEHLER DEMONSTRATES A NEW POWER CLEANER. 
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WM. J. STANGE COMPANY EXHIBIT GETS ARTISTIC EFFECT. 


of contact with human hands, is claimed 
for the U. S. Berkel. In performance, 
due to a patented knife action, it is 
credited with producing uniform, clean 
and perfect slices; preserves natural 
color of the bacon when sliced at proper 
temperature; eliminates “straggly edge” 
and the necessity of sharply freezing 
the bacon. Earl Hill, R. V. D. Terry 
and A. C. Sensow, who was instru- 
mental in the development of the ma- 
chine, gave demonstrations and an- 
swered questions in the booth. 


Milprint Products Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Visiting packers found an attrac- 
tive booth containing comfortable chairs 
where representatives of the company 
greeted them. Milprint’s latest con- 
tribution was shown—a _ Cellophane- 
wrapped, heat-sealed, one-quarter 
pound package for dried beef. A spe- 
cial grade of moisture-proof, air-tight 
Cellophane is used, which is self-sealing 
under heat. A semi-automatic machine 
designed to mold the package with neat- 
ness and despatch performed satisfac- 
torily, although Roy E. Hanson, vice- 
president of the company, explained it 
was a crude affair and that develop- 
ment of the equipment which would be 
available to customers was nearing 
completion. Russell E. Faulkner, Rich- 
ard C. Evans and Lester R. Zimmerman 
were on hand with Mr. Hanson to greet 
visitors. 


Worcester Salt Co., New York City.— 
It was more or less of an annual re- 
union with old friends for John J. 
Coyne, in charge of the Chicago office 
of the company. It’s his 28th conven- 
tion and he doesn’t think he’s missed 
one. Barrels, one on either side of the 
entrance to the booth, contained the 
“slake” and “A” brands salt, while in 
the back of the booth was a display in 
glass jars demonstrating the difference 
in the quality of brine obtained from 
Worcester salt and ordinary salt. The 
Worcester salt brine showed clear, while 
the comparative jars, containing brine 
from ordinary salt, were cloudy in ap- 
pearance. Cooperating in the greeting 
of visitors to the booth was John F. 
Spain of the New York office of the 
company. 


Everhot Mfg. Co., Maywood, IIl.— 
Eight different types of branding and 
marking devices for use on beef car- 


casses, Sausages, hams, bacon and other 
meat products were displayed in this 
company’s exhibit. Included in the dis- 
play were Everhot ham and bacon 
markers in two types, thermostatically 
controlled and heat controlled; a frank- 
furt brander which brands three at a 
time; a hot-ink roller brander for sau- 
sage which dries the ink instantly, and 
branding equipment of both the gaso- 
line and gas-air heating type for the 
marking of government inspection or 
identifying the product with the pack- 
er’s house brand. I. Benes, W. W. Har- 
rison and A. C, Flothow were in attend- 
ance in the booth. 


Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago.—A dis- 
play as attractive as you will find any- 
where was this company’s contribution 
to the exhibit. The green Stange pea- 
cock, superimposed on leather effect, 
centered in the rear wall, surrounded 
on either side by attractive packages 
of the company’s well-known products, 
and fronted by a General Electric re- 
frigerated display case holding meats 
manufactured by packers using Stange 
products, was magnetic in its drawing 
powers. The exhibit was built up 
nearly ceiling high, and the walls on 
either side contained built-in window 
displays. 


The Sani-Close, a transparent food 
protecting seal, came in for a great 
deal of attention on the part of packers 
visiting the booth. Sani-Close seals and 
protects any type of smoked sausage 
or smoked meat products. It is edible 
and does not harden or become brittle. 
It produces a dry and shiny coating. 
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Miss Z. M. Good, peoskiens Willian 
J. Stange, vice president H. RE, 

W. B. Durling, William Mueller, Wy, 
iam J. Manning, T. L. Allen, Lawrence 
Pillsbury and A. Levinson greeted ij 
friends of the Stange company at the 
booth and answered questions concer. 
ing the company’s product. To Mr 
Levinson goes the credit for designing 
the handsome booth. 


Johns-Manville Co., New York City— 
Again rock cork, a modern low tem. 
perature insulating material, was the 
featured product of the exhibit. It was 
pointed out that because of its mi 
composition rock cork will not disinte. 
grate or decay; that the fibres of the 
material are as permanent and yp. 
changeable as the natural limestone 
from which they are blown, and that its 
air and moisture resistance properties 
make it highly desirable for low-tem. 
perature insulation. 


Also included in the display were 
various types of insulation for hot and 
cold piping, refrigerator car insulation 
and floorings, including mastic, and 
decorative floor tile for offices and cor- 
ridors. Hyfio Supercal for filtration of 
dry rendered lard also was shown. R. §. 
Barber, J. L. Patrick, G. E. Hincheliff 
and C. H. Hall were present and 
answered the inquiries of visitors. 


Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, 
Ohio.—Scales for lard, sliced bacon, 
sausage and butter prints were shown 
to visiting packers by W. A. Scheurer 
and F. G. Holmes, eight different types 
of weighing machines constituting the 
exhibit. The new End Tower scale for 
sliced bacon and sausage, and a mois- 
ture-proof, oil spray butter print scale 
were featured. . 

Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, Ill—An 
extensive line of display and folding 
cartons for bacon, sausage, dried beef, 
frankfurters, pork products and eggs 
was displayed by this company. Paul 
A. Walker and Ralph Denton were on 
hand to meet their many friends in the 


industry. 
oe 
FURNACE OBSERVATION PORT. 


A simple but efficient port for ob- 
serving furnace conditions has been an- 
nounced by the Jointless Firebrick Co. 
Chicago. This is provided with a di- 
vided cover, opened by a handle, which 
closes automatically when the handle 
is released. The overlapping sections 
of the cover close tight, practically 
eliminating infiltration. The port is 


equipped with a glass to protect the 
eyes of the workman. 





THIS SEEMS TO BE THE WRONG END OF THE TELESCOPE. 


1. Lyle Jones and Pendleton Dudley of the Institute congratulate Bill Johns on 


his remarkable state of preservation. 


2. Cattleman F. E. Mollin and Professor Sleeter Bull try to surround Col. E. N. 


Wentworth. 
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Making Both Ends Meat 


(With apologies to Prof. Elliott.) 


What the dickens happened to Doctor 
Mohler’s overcoat? 

The wind blew so hard the last night 
of the convention that it dissipated even 
the doubts about the marketing agree- 
ment. Also broker Griffin’s hat. 


Favorable comments were heard con- 
cerning the plain English used by 
Thomas E. Wilson in his talk at the 
fnal session. Farmer Fulkerson also 
made a hit. 

The Sausage Division was inaugu- 
rated with an overflow both of at- 
tendance and enthusiasm. 


Packers have taken the chemist into 
the family as a full-fledged member, as 
evidenced by the applause that always 
greets Dr. W. Lee Lewis. There’s a 
“brain trust” that delivers the goods. 


Frank Hauser’s anecdote about his 
father got the big laugh of convention 
sessions. 


That California bunch — Hauser, 
Wells, Forbes and Newcomb—gave the 
convention a real “native son” flavor. 
And they busted the by-laws at the first 
crack. Watch their smoke from now 
on! 


Midwest and Eastern packers were 
noted in many quiet conferences dur- 
ing the convention period. Is there a 
hen on? 


No wonder Jim Brady was so modest 
and retiring after the exposure of his 
pal, Bill Johns, as a 50-year veteran. 


Elliott Balestier, jr., handled his two- 
horse team without a balk during con- 
vention maneuvers. 


Norman Draper, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Institute, was in doubt 
as to whether he should be in Chicago 
or dear ol’ Lunnon. 


President Wm. Whitfield Woods’ con- 
vention addresses reveal a dramatic 
quality which should bring him suc- 
cess in his avocation. 

Editor Gregory’s response for the hog 
producers was a plea for results to be 
obtained only through cooperation based 
on mutual confidence and respect. 

Al Gehring of the Ideal Packing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, attended his first con- 
vention as a worthy successor to Uncle 
Carl Hauck of beloved memory. 

Hormel was represented by two of 
the “big three” Hormel lieutenants, H. 
H. Corey and Ralph Daigneau. 

_A message of sympathy was sent to 
vice president Ike Hoagland of Armour 
and Company, recovering from an at- 
tack of pneumonia. 

Donovan of Bossert has put in a lot 
of time on that new ham retainer, and 
it shows it. It attracted a lot of at- 
tention during the convention. 

T. J. Glynn of the Welsh Packing Co., 
Springfield, Mo., was on hand as usual, 
quiet but missing nothing. 

Hugo Nagel, one of New York’s mer- 
chant-minded meat processors, dropped 
In to see what it was all about. 

C. M. Van Paris represented Ham- 
mond Standish & Company of Detroit, 
and his flashing smile almost made up 
for the absence of Uncle Tom Talia- 
ferro and Harry Shulman. 





Jay Decker—you know, from out 
where the tall corn grows—brought 
Mrs. Decker and daughter Dorothy. 


R. A. Vollwerth, of Vollwerth & Co., 
Hancock, Mich., was an_ interested 
visitor. 


H. D. Newcomb, the Institute’s new 
cheer leader at Los Angeles, visited 
Chicago for the first time in some 
years. Herb used to be a Swift staff 
man on the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Will Schluderberg of Baltimore was 
accompanied by Mrs. Schluderberg and 
by his mother, who enjoyed her first 
convention as well as A Century of 
Progress. 





THEY CAN SMILE TOO. 


1. Oscar G. Mayer and Jay E. Decker 
might be talking about their steam and 
power savings. 


2. James S. Scala of Utica, N. Y., and 
H. R. Medici of the Visking Corp. are 
happy over sound sausage merchandising 
ideas. 


3. Sales manager W. F. Rayhill and 
president Fred M. Tobin of the Rochester 
Packing Co. also know how to merchan- 
dise at a profit. 


4. President Frank A. Hunter of the 
Hunter Packing Co. and Harry D. Oppen- 
heimer have a point to discuss. 
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George A. Schmidt and Max Trunz 
were early Sunday arrivals, accom- 
panied by their wives. No wonder the 
sun came out after Saturday’s rain. 


The Felin institution of Philadelphia 
—in the absence of president Wm. E. 
Felin, recently ill—was represented by 
that able plant expert, Joseph E. 
Murphy, while Mrs. Murphy took in the 
World’s Fair. 


The Central New York delegation in- 
cluded J. M. Snyder of the C. A. Durr 
Packing Co., Utica; president Fred 
Tobin, W. F. Rayhill, O. E. Espey, 
Ernest Hunter and F. W. Hagerman, 
of the Rochester Packing Co.; James S. 
Scala of the Scala Packing Co., Utica, 
and his uncle, Carmine Scala; Norbert 
Hofmann, of A . Hofmann Sons, 
Syracuse. Not forgetting Mrs. Snyder 
and Mrs. Espey. 


President Walter E. Reinemann of 
Fried & Reinemann, Pittsburgh, was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Reinemann, and was 
the recipient of many compliments on 
the merchandising enterprise shown by 
his firm during the past year. Bill 
Fried attended the section meetings and 
returned early to look after the plant. 


Paul C. Dunlevy, who is guiding the 
destinies of the Wm. Zoller Company, 
Pittsburgh, was present with Mrs. Dun- 
levy. 

Howard R. Smith of Baltimore knew 
as many people as anybody who at- 
tended, and was kept busy shaking 
hands. 

Jesse Dietz, of the American Stores, 
Philadelphia, appeared with a checked 
hat and overcoat which were the sar- 
torial sensation of the gathering. Mrs. 


Dietz enjoyed the Fair. 


H. J. Mayer, sr., the “man who 
knows,” knew a whole host of friends 
and customers. 


President L. W. Kahn, of E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co., Cincinnati, was accompanied 
by Louis Kahn, jr., and later Albert 
Kahn created a sensation by deserting 
his best love—the plant—for a couple 
of days to take in the convention. 


Harry K. Lax of Philadelphia intro- 
duced Mrs. Lax to packers’ conventions 
and A Century of Progress. 


President Harold H. Meyer, of the 
H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, 
was one of the earliest arrivals, having 
the burdens of the Institute treasury 
on his shoulders. 

One who never misses a meeting is 
Max Chernis, of the Boston Sausage & 
Provision Co. He brought with him his 
associate, Philip Mades, and each was 
chaperoned by his wife. 

Two old timers, Charles Dieckmann 
and Chas. Christman, were up to their 
good old-time trick of attending the 
convention. 

Here come the Mayers—Carl and 
Gottfried—under the tutorship of Oscar 
F. and Oscar G. There is no doubt 
where they are headed. They took much 
interest in the sectional meetings. 

Father and son, Henry and Carl 
Fisher, divided their time so that one 
was at the convention while the other 
was down in Old Kentucky attending to 
business—and this attention to busi- 
ness, by the way, speaks for itself. 

Vas you ever in Cincinnati? Meet 
the “Boss” crowd and know how things 
are done down there. John J. Dupps, 
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sr., John J. Dupps, iF. Oscar Schmidt, 
Albert Lloyd, Lueke and Bill 
Sweet all attended both sectional and 
general sessions. 


K. V. P.—a well-known name in the 
industry—had several of its staff at- 
tending the various sessions, contribut- 
ing as well as receiving valuable infor- 
mation. The personnel consisted of J. 
B. Kindleberger, son of “Uncle Jake,” 
Dave Kennedy, and J. A. Greenlee. 


P. Hicks Cadle, from way down south 
in Alabama, could not disguise himself 
with his new tinted glasses. Maybe 
they were rose colored, but the Old 
Plantation seasoning expert was on the 
job, nevertheless. 


Gold old Pabst Blue Ribbon and 
Mutual Sausage are a fine combination, 
as attested Bill Gausselin. Bill has been 
an outstanding exponent of quality sau- 
sage, and contributed his part to the 
subject at the divisional meeting. 

Charles Nichols and W. M. Foster at- 
tended the convention representing the 
American Soya Products Corporation, 
who have become well known to the 
packing industry with the marketing of 
their new product “Nusoy” for meat 
loaves and other sausage specialties. 


Harry Lax, Philadelphia’s Beau 
Brummel broker, brought the missus 
with him this time, and from reports 
he is still on speaking terms with her, 
regardless of his inability to be an 
attentive husband at conventions. 


Phil Tovrea, of Phoenix, approached 
the convention by the way of Washing- 
ton. The longest way ’round might be 
the shortest way home. Mr. Tovrea was 
accompanied by J. C. Haldimann, of 
Phoenix, a personal friend. 

L. H. McMurray, well-known live- 
stock order buyer of Indianapolis, 
looked natural again after a most un- 
fortunate happening only a few weeks 
ago. Mac would much rather buy hogs 
on order than take automobile rides in 
certain cities. 


The incomparable team of Sol May 
and Max Salzman were happily engaged 
in meetings with their many friends 
throughout the industry. 

The Paterson Parchment brigade at- 
tending the convention included J. X. 
— A. E. Grossmith and Walter 

Ox. 

Fred Cahn, the “stockinette king,” 
and his associate, Bob Rosenthal, were 
stepping high, wide and fancy intro- 
ducing a couple of new money-saving 
items for the industry. 


The auburn-topped gentleman seen 
milling through the crowds was none 
other than Lew Chamberlain, of the 
Michigan Alkali Co., New York. Lew 
is helping packers with their shipping 
problems with the use of dry ice. 

Carr Sherman, of H. P. Smith Paper 
Company, injected plenty of humor and 
laughter into the occasion with the cari- 
catures sketched by his artist. Vas 
you dere, Sharley ? 


George Schlareth, from down Cincin- 
nati way, puts in full days at the con- 
vention the same as he does when di- 
recting operations down at the H. H. 
Meyer plant. 


The quartette representing the Johns- 
Manville Corporation included C. H. 
Hall, J. L. Patrick, G. E. Hinchcliffe and 
R. C. Barber. These men are all very 
active in the packing industry and the 
big turn-out afforded them reason for 
much activity. 
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COOPERATION GETS RESULTS. 


1. President R. C. Smith, John E. 
Smith’s Sons Co., and vice president E. J. 
Ward, United Cork Companies. 

2. Dr. A. O. Lundell and John G. All- 
bright, Allbright-Nell Co. 

3. President Sig. Strauss, Independent 


Casing Co., and his team-mate Lawrence 
Pfaelzer, 


4. P. O. Hantover, Independent Casing 
Co., and sales manager H. L. McWilliams, 
Dold Packing Co., Omaha. 


Leon Manaster, the well-known dried 
beef expert from Cudahy, Wis., kept 
busy exchanging information with his 
many friends in the industry. 


Miles of smiles can be rightfully at- 
tributed to O. S. Anderson and J. C. 
Lundmark, of the V. D. Anderson Com- 
pany, Cleveland. The model Anderson 
expeller they had on exhibit, which was 
a working model, showed just how to 
get the most grease or lard out of your 
cracklings. 


Frank Hunter had his three Eastern 
representatives in tow, Bill Joyce of 
Boston, Harry Lax of Philadelphia and 
A. N. Golby of New York City. His 
three Eastern representatives are like 
the “three musketeers,”—they are in- 
separable in vocation, but on this oc- 
casion they were the same while on a 
vacation—and what a vacation! 

Some of the convention personnel 
notes appearing here were originall 
penciled in a notebook made up of K. 
V. P. bond paper of many colors, and 
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presented at the convention with the 
compliments of Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, manufacturers of 
a complete line of packers’ papers, 

Jim Brennan and Len French, of 
Brennan Packing Company, in addition 
to enjoying the sectional and divisionaj 
sessions, found the exhibits of much jn. 
terest and value—one new machine jp 
particular getting much of their at. 
tention. 

How is this for “triple threat” men 
—Ray Gifford, Carl Fowler and Dan 
Donahue—seen bucking the line from 
meeting to meeting. 

Ted Murray of Shenandoah made 
every minute count in order to get to 
the convention by Sunday afternoon, 
After making a flying trip to Kansas 
to witness Saturday’s football game, 
and returning late Saturday night, he 
flew to Chicago Sunday afternoon from 
Omaha. 

Harry Sparks, of St. Louis, was shak- 
ing hands and swapping information 
with his many friends. H. H. Meyer 
had to do a bit of checking up on Harry 
regarding his globe trotting. Popular 
fellows leave footprints. 

That inimitable team, Best and Dono- 
van, radiate enough sunshine to make 
even London’s gloomiest day look 
bright. 


I. F. Robertson, manager of the tin 


container division of the W. F. Robert- 


son Steel and Iron Company, was on 
hand and had an interesting story about 
building lard sales with new types of 
containers. 

The Wesley brothers, John A. (Jack) 
and Richard, are a hustling team who 
are developing much business for the 
Rhinelander Paper Company on grease- 
proof wrappers. 

Paul Walker, vice president of the 
Morris Paper Mills, knows his packag- 
ing, and did a good job of gr on 
his ideas when a speaker at one of the 
divisional meetings. 


Particularly interested in the sales 
and advertising divisional meetings 
were those two well-known go-getters 
T. F. Driscoll, advertising manager, and 
G. C. Briggs, general manager of 
branch house sales, of Armour and Com- 
pany. 

The key to room 940 at the Drake 
was like that well-known key to the 
city—it opened wide the door to a good 
time. Inside was the welcome of that 
well known organization of J. H. Hoff- 
man Company, headed by Harry Hoff- 
man and Meyer Katz. 

Jack Harris, in the past connected 
with the Institute, and since devoting 
his time to the sales end of the Indus- 
trial Chemical Sales Company, was on 
hand with interesting advice regarding 
improvements to be made in lard. 


United Cork wouldn’t be able to call 
a packers’ convention complete without 
having Ed Ward, their vice president, 
on hand to greet his host of friends 
and customers. He had president Bose 
with him this time. 


Howard R. Smith, Baltimore broker 
and merchandising expert, would not 
miss a convention. His service with the 
association and for the industry has not 
been forgotten. 


Norman McLean, treasurer of Can- 
ada Packers, Ltd., was an interes 
convention guest. He has just returned 
from abroad and reports decidedly bet- 
ter conditions in Great Britain. Over 
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there they are well on their way to 
ry: 

As usual the Dold group was close to 
100 per cent, includine as it did presi- 
dent Edwin C. Andrews, vice presidents 
W. F. Price and B. A. Braun, secretary 
Jim Scully, general manager A. L. 
Eberhart of Wichita, sales manager H. 
L. McWilliams of Omaha, and the vet- 
eran James G. Cownie. A trip to 
Western plants of Dold was on the 
program following the convention. 


An exhibit not on the program which 
many were fortunate in knowing about 
was a number of pene shown in 
the Drake art galleries by Mrs. Ira 
Newman, wife of the vice president of 
the United States Cold Storage Co. 
Mrs. Newman is an artist of remark- 
able qualities, particularly in her sense 
of color and detail in outdoor scenes, 
and her pictures were a treat to look 
at. 

C. L. Nelson was in charge of parlor 
headquarters maintained by Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby at the Drake, and he had 
many visitors. 


Jamison and Stevenson cold storage 
doors were represented by president 
J. V. Jamison, jr., and Stanley Baldwin. 
They still have to use doors to get in 
and out of coolers, and the right kind 
save more money on product than many 
packers realize. 


J. L. Brown of the Grand Rapids 
Packing Co. did not miss anything 
worth learning at the meetings. E. O. 
Herrud, of the Herrud Company, was 
another Grand Rapids representative. 
This type of meat manufacturer is 
never too busy or too self-satisfied to 
accept pointers wherever he finds them 
° processing and merchandising meth- 

s. 


C. C. VanDyne, A. F. Jaumann and 
W. H. Dolan of the Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co. are always ready with helpful 
ideas on curing methods. 

It was like old times to see Jess V. 
Lake, casings expert, moving about 
greeting old friends. 


Wm. E. Squires and Sam Stretch rep- 
resented that sterling spice house, Van 
Loan & Co. It was Sam’s 26th conven- 
tion, and did he celebrate with his old 
a Robert Mair and Jim Cownie? 

e did. 


Hull & Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, 

as., was represented by two of its 
well-schooled corps of executives, Fred 
J. Kempster and Ben Gerwert. They 
reported Ed Henneberry too much oc- 
cupied with civic duties to get away at 
this time. 

The belle of the convention was Kath- 
leen Keefe, daughter of the head of the 
Keefe-LeStourgeon Company, Arkansas 
City. The last time Kathleen attended 
a convention she was just about so high. 

hen she arrived with Brother Ted 
this time she was voted just about the 
prettiest young lady the packers had 
Seen in many a year. 

C. L. Salyards, head of the United 
Home Dressed Meat Co., Altoona, Pa., 
greeted many old-time friends at his 
first convention in ten years. He used 
to be a Morris executive, but he has 
directed his own successful concern for 
many years. 

Phil Provo and his dark derby proved 
that Toledo and the Provo Packine Co. 
are still very much on the map. 

One of the real veterans at the con- 
vention was Thomas E. Killila (note 
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CONVENTION’S QUEEN 


Kathleen Keefe, daughter of president 
R. T. Keefe of the Keefe-Le Stourgeon 
Co., Arkansas City, *Kan., enjoys. the 
festivities with her brother “Ted,” who is 
following in his father’s footsteps. 


the real Irish spelling), who has spent 
51 years with Kingan & Co. at Indian- 
apolis. In fact, he was born there, his 
father before him having been a Kin- 
gan employe for 47 years, while Tom’s 
son is now in his fifth year with Kin- 
gan. Quite a record. 


J. Frank Stevens, president of the 
G. M. Peet Packing Co., Chesaning, 
Mich., was the biggest little packer (or 
the littlest big packer) at the conven- 
tion. Harley D. Peet, general manager, 
was also in attendance. 


Charles F. Dickens, vice president of 
the Layton Company, Milwaukee, one 
of the oldest meat packing concerns in 
the country, which has never relin- 
quished its independence, was a con- 
vention attendant for the first time in 
several years. Mr. Dickens was one of 
the original association organizers. 


President Fred Krey, of the Krey 
Packing Co., St. Louis, was on hand 
and in everything, with general man- 
ager John W. Paton for company. 


A. V. Crary, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Continental Can Co., at- 
tended with W. P. Murray, division 
sales manager at New York, and H. A. 
Rapelye, district sales manager at 
Kansas City, while Mrs. Crary and 
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daughter Mary (world travellers) took 
in A Century of Progress. 


R. D. Morrison, president of Du- 
marts, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., was one 
of the few Canadian packers present. 
Not being under the AAA the Canadian 
meat men do not have so much to worry 
about just now. 


S. A. Douglas, head of the meat sales 
division of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, was an interested 
attendant. These Kroger executives 
keep right up to date on trade develop- 
ments. 


E. W. Phelps, general manager of 
Swift & Company, Cleveland, O., met 
many friends at the convention. 


Frozen foods are more or less quies- 
cent just now, but I. S. Randall, gen- 
eral sales manager of Frosted Foods, 
Inc., the branch of General Foods han- 
dling Birdseye processed meats, veg- 
etables and fruits, was by no means 
asleep on the job. Those Birdseye 
stores are still holding their trade, and 
Randall promises expansion as condi- 
tions permit. 


Nuckolls Packing Co., Pueblo, Colo., 
was represented this year by I. S. Pack- 
ard, who is legal adviser to the heads 
of this famous firm. For a lawyer Mr. 
Packard appeared to know a lot about 
the fundamentals of the packing busi- 
ness, and he maintained an open and 
independent mind on industry problems. 


E. B. Thorne, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who has had a lot 
to do with AAA activities, cannot be 
put in the class referred to by Colonel 
Knox in his dinner speech. Such men 
are easy to cooperate with. 

I. B. Wald, of the Wald-Baram Co., 
Boston beef wholesalers, dropped in to 
see what it was all about. It was his 
first convention. 

Emil A. Schmidt, of the Schmidt Pro- 
vision Co., Toledo, O., learned packing 
fundamentals in the Institute courses 
at the University of Chicago, and 
dropped in at the convention to check 
up on changes. 


A. C. Roberts, successful meat packer 





ANOTHER CONVENTION GALLERY CORNER. 


moot 


Chas. Nichols and W. M. Foster talk Nusoy. 

W. E. Squires and Sam Stretch of Van Loan & Co. 

Sig. Adler greets Henry Marx from Miami. 

Claude S. Beall and Fred E. Bechstein, S. Oppenheimer & Co. 
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Fred Cahn, stockinette king, and his field marshal, Bob Rosenthal, capture R. L. Donovan of the Bossert Corporation, 
J. L. Patrick, C, H. Hall and G. E. Hinchcliffe of the Johns-Manville Corp 
A. F. Jaumann, W. H. Dolan and C. C. Van Dyne of the Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 


of Kimberton, Pa., attended his first 
convention, chaperoned by the omni- 
present Harry Lax of Philadelphia. 


John J. Coyne of the Worcester Salt 
Co. is one of the few who celebrated 
his 28th convention, never having 
missed a meeting. 


Vice president Wm. Diesing of the 
Cudahy Packing Co. came in from 
Omaha early and took in all the ses- 
sions. 


That famous Vogt meat family was 
represented at this convention by Adolf 
K. Vogt, the engineering scion of Fred 
Vogt, who checked all the plans for the 
famous Philadelphia plant, supervised 
its erection and now watches its opera- 
tion with an eagle eye. A worthy ex- 
ample of the third Vogt generation. 


A distinguished visitor from the 
West was Commissioner of Agriculture 
F. Lee Johnson of the state of Idaho. 
He was so modest that it’s likely the 
powers-that-be didn’t even know he was 
in town. 


T. A. Connors, head of the A. & P. 
national meat department, couldn’t stay 
away from the meetings, seeing as how 
he and his father before him were 
packer executives. 


H. A. Elliott, of Elliott & Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., packers, represented his 
company at the convention, checking all 
operating and merchandising points. 


Chas. Eisenmenger, of the Eisenmen- 
ger Meat Co., St. Paul, Minn., was a 
convention visitor. 


A packer who lives in a farming ter- 
ritory, and has his problems right now 
trying to help farmers while some of 
them are peddling meat in competition 
with him, is E. C. Chitwood, of the 
Chitwood Packing Co., McCook, Neb. 
He came to the convention to learn 
what he could about the government 
situation, but didn’t carry a great deal 
home. 


Carl Luer and O. S. Catt of the Luer 
Packing Co., Alton, IIll., kept up their 
record of never missing a worth-while 
trade meeting. 

Heekin Can Co. was ably represented 
by Clarence A. Rolfes, Wilbur H. Tur- 
ner, A. F. Rassenfoss and C. J. Cahill. 


Max Phillips of New York kept up 
his convention record, but missed his 
side partner, Henry Cohn, as did many 
others. 


Joe Ilg and his hat were is evidence 
as usual. This year’s vintage was dark, 
but as big as ever. Joe is very proud 
of his Grand Trunk train 484, which 
leaves Chicago at 3:00 p. m. and de- 
livers dressed beef and perishables at 
New England points the second night, 
making Boston deliveries early the third 
morning. You have to sit up all night 
to beat Joe, either at the traffic game 
or at catching muskies. 


Among South American visitors to 
the convention was Thomas Hogg, of 
Armour and Company, Buenos Aires, 
who is taking a course at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and whose father, 
Senor Ricardo Hogg, was one of the 
largest breeders of Angus cattle in 
Argentina. 


Other South American visitors were 
W. S. Bailey, of Wilson & Co., San 


PACKERS TALK IT OVER. 


1. Ernest Urwitz, Dryfus Packing Co., 
Lafayette, Ind., and L. E. Griffin of Bos- 
ton. 

2. Emil Schmidt and Phil Provo of 
Toledo. 

3. A. W. Goering, Ideal Packing 
Cincinnati. and Henry Fischer, 
Packing Co., Louisville, Ky. 

4. Geo. L. Schmidt of Columbus, O., 
and Irwin L. Hirsch of Independent Cas- 
ing Co. 


Co., 
Fischer 


Paulo, Brazil, and G. W. Reilly, of Wil- 
son & @o., Buenos Aires, both veteran 
packinghouse executives. 


Oscar Schmidt, secretary of the Cin- 
cinnati Butchers Supply Co., had with 
him Mrs. Schmidt and sons, Oscar, jr, 
and Bill. He also had his usual fund 
of humor and philosophy, in which he 
so strongly resembles the beloved 
“Boss,” his dad. 


L. W. Bornwasser, general manager 
of the Emmart Packing Co., Louisville, 
Ky., enjoyed the convention sessions, 
He comes of an old packinghouse fam- 
ily, and knows his stuff. 


Among Swift sales executives who 
attended the meetings were B. E. Bur- 
key, manager at Cumberland, Md., and 
C. W. Whetzel and J. W. A. Frey, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


It wouldn’t be a convention without 
J we John and Bill Agar, not forgetting 
Jack. 


The dean of the machinery and equip- 
ment fraternity, W. B. Allbright, was 
flanked by sons John, Norman and the 
faithful “Doc” Lundell. 


How Morrell & Company regards In- 
stitute opportunities is indicated by the 
following partial list of Morrell execu- 
tives present: Geo. M. Foster, W. H. T. 
Foster, J. C. Stentz, Geo. A. Morrell, 
Ernest and R. E. Manns, A. T. Dennis, 
J. T. Denefe, T. W. Bailey, F. E. Cun- 
mings, C. E. Gross, J. R. Hinsey, D. W. 
Jewett, B. J. Libert, J. W. Nelson, R. 
D. Rogers. 


N. C. Schneider and Chas. F. Thur- 
low represented J. M. Schneider, Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. The Kitchener packers 
are all wide awake. 


Albany Packing Co. sent vice presi- 
dent W. C. Codling and sales manager 
M. I. Sullivan, that famous “Sell Right” 
advocate. 


Henry Manaster was round and about 
greeting his many friends, as usual. 


M. C. Teufel and W. B. Smith spoke 
for the Theurer-Norton Provision Co. 
Cleveland, O., the house which stands 
for quality and price. 


Representatives of the Rath Packing 
Co. attending various convention ses- 
sions included John W. Rath, Howard 
H. Rath, R. A. Rath, A. D. Donnell, 
J. W. Coverdale, Glen Cooper, W. 4. 
Coffin, J. S. Bartley, Lee Barron, J. A. 
Muth and others. 


H. C. Kuhner, Tom Ryan, C. C. Bar- 
nett, Fred S. Dick and Henry M. Fink 
were among those from the Kuhner 
Packing Co., Muncie, Ind., attending 
the meetings. 


That enterprising sausage and pro- 
vision house, Peter Eckrich & Sons, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and Kalamazoo, 
Mich., sent Clem Eckrich and J. P. 
Foohey to the sausage division meeting. 
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1. B. C. Robbins, converter section; O. F. Benz, director of sales; and R. J. Crowley, Chicago representative of DuPont 
Cellophane Company, smile over merchandising successes. 


H. A. Rapelye, Kansas City district manager, and W. P. 


2. L . 
chief, Arthur V. Crary, assistant to the president, Continental Can Co. 


George L. Heil, jr., and George F. 
Lauth represented that old-established 
pork packing firm, the Heil Packing 
Co. of St. Louis. 


Kingan sent a big delegation, as 
usual, headed by John R. Kinghan, R. 
S, Sinclair, W. R. Sinclair, A. C. Sin- 
dair, A. E. Sinclair, H. P. Wetsell, 
Chester Gough, V. R. Rupp, F. Butler, 
H. P. Doyle, Geo. Duncan, D. Morrow, 
T, E. Killila and J. Neukom. 


H. Anderson of the Elkhart Packing 
Co. and Chas. S. Hughes of the Hughes- 
Curry Packing Co., Anderson, were able 
representatives of the Hoosier state. 


It would not be a convention without 
the Balentines of Greenville, S. C. This 
time it was B. B. and Carl E. Balentine 
who attended. 


J. Fred Schmidt and John Bedlow 
represented the J. Fred Schmidt Pack- 
ing Co. of Columbus, O. 


Albert Goetze, of Albert Goetze, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md., brought Mrs. Goetze 
with him to enjoy the convention and 
the exposition. 


F. G. Haussermann, of the Laclede 
Packing Co., St. Louis, gave the con- 
vention meetings the once over. 


W. D. Jones, of Carl A. Weitz, Inc., 
Boston, was a sausage leader who at- 
tended the meetings. 


Bill Joyce, the Boston broker, was on 
hand as usual. 


Geo. Kaufmann represented the A. 
Sander Packing Co. of Cincinnati, and 
a some good points to take back to 

in. 


Meyer Kornblum, the well-known 
Brooklyn meat man, was a convention 
visitor. 

Charles P. Kramer of the Margerum 
Provision Co., Trenton, N. J., seldom 
Misses a meeting. 

L. E. Griffin and H. G. Davy of P. G. 

tay Company came early and ‘re- 
mained till it was all over. It would 
not be a convention without these ster- 
lng packer representatives from Bos- 

n. 


Arthur Lavin of the Sugardale Pro- 
vision Co., Canton, O., made his usual 
hit at the Drake gatherings. 

J. T. McMillan, of St. Paul, head of 
the company of that name, was as quiet 
ad modest as usual, but he did not let 
anything worth while escape him. 

Herbert Madden of the East Ten- 
hessee Packing Co., Knoxville, and Ira 

Lay of the Lay Packing Co. were 


able Tennessee representatives at the 
Convention. 


It was good to see A. J. Major of 
the Major Bros. Packing Co., Misha- 
waka, Ind., at a convention once more. 
R. G. Denton was also warmly wel- 
comed. 


Stanley Meisser, of the Essem Pack- 
ing Co., Lawrence, Mass., is getting to 
be a convention regular. 


John F. Philliber, of the Punxsutaw- 
ney Beef & Provision Co., Punxsutaw- 
ney, Pa., John Peters, of Williamsport, 
Pa., and that other able Peters fam- 
ily—C. F. Peters, sr., C. C. Peters and 
E. E. Peters—were among the delegates 
from the Keystone state. 


George Meckling, of the Lincoln 
Packing Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Stanley 
Winchester of the Winchester Packing 
Co., Hutchinson, Kas.; E. H. Redeker, 
of the Kerber Packing Co., Elgin, IIl.; 
Henry Sartorius of the Sartorius Pro- 
vision Co., St. Louis; Jas. W. Sartwelle, 
of the Port City Packing Co., Houston, 
Tex., were among those who did not 
fail to attend this year’s meeting. 


Lester L. Roth, of the Roth-Blum 
Packing Co., San Francisco, Calif., came 
all the way from the Coast to take in 
the convention. 


Fred and Michael Schroth represent- 
ed the J. & F. Schroth Packing Co. of 
Cincinnati, and R. S. Scott the Home 
Packing Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Charles F. Sucher, of the Chas. Su- 
cher Packing Co., Dayton, O., attended 
his first convention in some years, leav- 
ing Louis at home to look after the 
business. 


George H. Stroebel, of the Chas. Hess 
Sausage & Provision Co., and secretary 
of the Milwaukee Sausage Manufactur- 
ers Association, attended the meeting. 


Murray, New York division manager, confer with their big 





Henry Belz of St. Louis spoke for 
the aggressive Belz Provision Co. 


R. E. Chapman, manager of the 
American Provision Export Corpora- 
tion, was an interested listener at the 
sessions. 


J. M. Clair, E. J. Clair and Edward 
T. Clair represented the Republic Food 
Products Co. and met hosts of old 
friends. 


Louis J. Cook of the D. Fullerton 
Co. came from Paterson, N. J., to take 
in the meetings. 


H. S. Culver, manager of the Plan- 
kinton Packing Co., Milwaukee, never 
allows anything to disturb him. That’s 
why he keeps young. 


Vice president Fred S. Duffield, of 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa, keeps his eye on the ball when 
it comes to merchandising. 


Among the delegation interested in 
the sausage meeting were Ernest Neuer 
of Neuer Bros., Kansas City; A. G. 
Feinberg, Feinberg Kosher Sausage 
Co., Kansas City; David Feinberg of 
St. Paul, Minn., and Jacob and M. Fein- 
one of the United Packing Co., St. 

aul. 


L. D. Flavell of the DuQuoin Packin 
Co., DuQuoin, Ill., was an intereste 
listener. 


Among well-known operating execu- 
tives who took in the meetings were 
J. H. Gehrmann, Kohrs Packing Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, and R. H. Funke, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Balti- 
more, Md 


What a relief it was for the “tired 
dogs,” after tramping the avenue of 
palms, to drop into the cheery, com- 





TWO OUT OF THREE ARE OLD TIMERS. 


President Otto Finkbeiner (center), Little Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark., 
never loses that happy smile, while Jesse Dietz (right), head of the American 


Stores’ meat department, seems to have his eye on a brand-new meat idea. 


At the 


left is Jack Shribman, Eastern representative for S. Oppenheimer & Co. 


oy 


SUPPLYING THE INDUSTRY. 


1. President H. D. Oppenheimer (right), 
Oppenheimer Casing Co., and his son Sey- 
mour. 


2. Jack Wesley of the Rhinelander 
Paper Co. and Frank N. Davis of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


3. Paul Walker of Morris Paper Mills 
and T. W. Koch of Shellmar Products Co. 


fortable headquarters of the J. S. Hoff- 
man Co., there to be greeted and put 
at ease by H. I. Hoffman, M. Katz and 
J. W. Klapper. 


The rumor that one of the visitors 
to the convention did not drop in and 
partake of the hospitality of S. Oppen- 
heimer & Co. is scouted by Claude S. 
Beall, and Fred E. Bechstein, Robert 
M. Altman and Robert S. Bechstein 
support his contention. These four 
ought to know, they were the ones who 
made everyone so comfortable that 
many important engagements were 
overlooked. 


E. H. Redeker, president, and W. P. 
“Bill” Kemler, branch house manager, 
Kerber Packing Co., upon their arrival 
at the Drake on Tuesday were chided 
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by C. F. Peters, of the Peters Packing 
Co., McKeesport, Pa., for their failure 
to wear canes. The Elgin, IIl., boys 
equipped themselves and later in the 
evening nearly caused C. F. to miss 
his train for home by their insistence 
upon his thorough examination of the 
walking sticks. 


That combination headquarters of the 
H. P. Smith Paper Co., Rhinelander 
Paper Company and Daniels Mfg. Co. 
was a live spot, what with the “H. P. 
S. News” issuing from there once a day, 
and some days twice, and Roy Nelson 
of the Chicago Daily News caricaturing 
everybody in the place. The hosts were 
C. Carr Sherman, editor of “H. P. S. 
News,” who in private life is president 
of the H. P. Smith Paper Co.; L. J. 
Reynolds, E. H. Townsend, D. D. Bar- 
tholomew, W. C. Miner, H. W. Peder- 
sen and R. A. Barker of the Smith 
Company, Arthur F. Kenaston and 
Ernest Draheim of the Daniels Mfg. 
Co., and John and R. A. Wesley of the 
Rhinelander Paper Co. 


R. L. Treinen, sales manager for the 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, was on 
the watch for all sales and market 
points. 


H. Fred Vissman, the tall pine of the 
Blue Grass, again assured Louisville its 
proper representation. 


A. C. Young, jr., of the Patrick 
Young Co., Richmond, Va., brought his 
aggressive merchandising ideas with 
him to the convention to check against 
those of others. 


Just mention “Ist das nicht ein 
Schnitzelbank” to any one who was at 
the convention and watch him brighten 
up as he recalls the fine hospitality of 
the Independent Casing Co. They were 
all on hand, including Sigmund Strauss, 
president; Lawrence Pfaelzer, vice 
president, smiling and tireless, the per- 
fect host; and all the boys—Phillip O. 
Hantover, Chas. Stohrer, Harry Stohrer, 
Irwin Hirsch, Sam Isaac, Geo. Fisher, 
Al. Tetu, Chas. Raynor, Herbert Strauss 
and B. A. Geiger. What an oasis! 


If you wanted for anything in the 
hospitable headauarters of the Oppen- 
heimer Casing Company, it was your 
own fault. The personal comfort and 
happiness of everyone was the definite 
goal of all the members of that organ- 
ization, and what a success they made 
of it. The festive board groaned under 
the weight of kalter aufschnitt, assorted 
cheeses, white bread, rye bread, whole 
wheat, and—how many kinds of bread 
are there, anyway? Here are those 
who gave you that cheery welcome: 
President Harry D. Oppenheimer; son, 
Seymour Oppenheimer; Frank Louer, 
E. O. Johnson. G. D. Nussbaum, Sol. 
Morton, Jesse Haber, Myer Samler and 
M. S. Holstein. 


fo 
RELIEF PURCHASES OF BEEF. 


Bids have been asked by the emer- 
gency relief administration on 15,000,- 
000 Ibs. of beef to be distributed in 
emergency relief through wholesale and 
retail grocery stores. The bids will be 
opened November 6 at emergency relief 
offices, specifications being for “either 
of beef fresh roast, canned or of beef, 
corned, canned, or both.” 


With the purpose of buying food for 
the needy, and of helping stabilize the 
beef market, Administrator Harry L. 
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Hopkins said that only the better cut, 
of meat from cows of good i 
would be accepted. Another 

ment is that the meat shall be cut afte 
the contract is awarded. 


All of the meat and other food fo 
relief distributed through gr 
stores is to have stamped on the cay 
or label “Not To Be Sold.” 


In conjunction with its announcement 
of food purchases which in addition tp 
beef include wheat, pork, apples anj 
other surplus foods, plans were gp. 
nounced for a chain of relief camp 
among the states to care for penniless 
wanderers. It was estimated that the 
outlay for these camps would 
from $2,000 to $50,000 per camp. Such 
camps are already in operation in Cali. 
fornia, New York and New Jersey, 


ee 
TAX ON COMPETING PRODUCTS. 


Need for compensatory taxes on 
products that may compete with hogs 
and pork products will be discussed at 
a public hearing called by the Seere. 
tary of Agriculture to be held in the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 
October 30. This hearing will relate 
to the question whether the payment 
of the processing tax announced in 
regulations issued by the Secretary is 
causing or will cause the processors 
thereof disadvantages in competition 
from cattle and calves, sheep and lambs, 
vegetable oils including cottonseed oil, 
palm oil, and cocoanut oil, fish and sea- 
food products, and poultry and eggs, 
by reason of excessive shifts in con- 
sumption between such commodities or 
their products. 


Under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act the Secretary, if he finds after the 
hearing that such disadvantages in 
competition exist, shall issue a proc 
lamation containing such a finding and 
specifying what the competing com- 
modities are and the rate of the con- 
pensating tax necessary to _prevenl 
such competitive disadvantage. 


E. F. FORBES 


Director of the Pacific Coast Area for the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 
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Rules and Percentages for Figuring 
Floor Tax on Pork Products 


How would a tenderloin, a 
pladeless loin, a boneless loin or a 
Canadian style loin be classified in 
arriving at the processing tax on 
floor stocks of these products? 


This and many questions of a 
similar character are answered in 
definitions of terms used in regu- 
lations applying to the processing 
tax on hogs and tax on floor 
stocks, issued this week by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


In addition to the definitions is a 
table of conversion factors in terms of 
per cent, to determine the amount of 
tax on product processed from hogs, or 
in determining the amount of such tax 
to be refunded. These percentages are 
at the same rate as those shown on the 
dollars and cents basis given in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of October 21, 
page 22. 

Floor Tax on Sausage. 


Basis on which the floor tax will be 
assessed on sausage depending on the 
pork content is also given. 


In case the raw material of the sau- 
sage is some edible product of pork for 
which no specific conversion factor is 
given, this does not mean there will be 
no tax. It means that such product will 
be subject to the conversion factor im- 
posed on the cut from which the prod- 
uct is derived, in whole or in chief part. 

Following are the formal regulations 
issued by the Secretary for the hog 
marketing year beginning November 5, 
1988: 


HOG REGULATIONS, SERIES 1 


a Regulations Made by the Secretary 

ecmre with the Approval of the 

dent Under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act.) 


By virtue of the authority vested in 
the Secretary of Agriculture by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, approved 
May 12, 1933, as amended, I, Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, do 

, prescribe, publish and give public 

of these regulations with the 

foree and effect of law, to be in force 
effect until amended or superseded 

Tegulations hereafter made by the 

ry of Agriculture. with the ap- 
proval of the President, under said act. 


Marketing Year. 
Ido hereby ascertain and prescribe 
for the purposes of said Act, the 


' marketing year for hogs shall 
begin November 5, 1933. 


Rate of Tax. 
Ido hereby find that the rate of tax 
4% of November 5, 1933, which equals 
difference between the current aver- 
farm price for hogs and the fair 
nge value of hogs, which price and 
Value both as defined in said Act, have 
m ascertained by me from available 


statistics of the Department of Agri- 
culture, will cause such reduction in the 
quantity of hogs, or products thereof, 
domestically consumed as to result in 
the accumulation of surplus stocks of 
hogs, or products thereof, or in the de- 
pression of the farm price of hogs, I do 
accordingly hereby determine: as of 
November 5, 1933, that the rate of the 
processing tax on the first domestic 
processing of hogs shall be fifty (50) 
cents per hundred (100) weight live 
weight; as of December 1, 1933, that 
the rate of the processing tax on the 
first domestic processing of hogs shall 
be one (1) dollar per hundred (100) 
weight live weight; as of January 1, 
1934, that the rate of the processing tax 
on the first domestic processing of hogs 
shall be one (1) dollar fifty (50) cents 
per hundred (100) weight live weight; 
as of February 1, 1934, that the rate of 
the processing tax on the first domestic 
ne of hogs shall be two (2) 
ollars per hundred (100) weight live 
weight, which rate, as of the effective 
date thereof, will prevent such accumu- 
lation of surplus stocks and depression 
of the farm price of hogs. 


I. DEFINITIONS. 
The following terms, as used in these 
regulations, shall have the meanings 
hereby assigned to them: 


First Domestic Processing—The first 
domestic processing is the slaughtering 
of hogs for market. 


Slaughtering — Slaughtering is the 
actual killing of hogs. Hogs condemned 
by an authoried Federal, state, county 
or municipal inspector as being totally 
unfit for human food shall not be con- 
sidered hogs slaughtered for market 
within the meaning of these regulations. 


Live Weight—Live weight is the 
weight of the live animal at the time of 
slaughter. However, the actual weight 
at the time of purchase may be used as 
live weight in the meaning of these 
regulations, provided the hogs are 


shipped direct to the slaughter-house - 


for immediate slaughter within three 
(3) days after purchase is made. 

Carcass—Carcass is the animal body 
after the blood, hair, toes, and viscera 
have been removed. 

Wiltshire—A Wiltshire is half of a 
hog carcass with head, feet and part of 
jowl removed, consisting of the ham, 
side, and shoulder in one piece. 

Cumberland—A Cumberland is similar 
to a Wiltshire except that the ham is 
removed. 

Cuts—Cuts are the various parts into 
which the hog carcass is divided in the 
operation of converting the carcass into 
products which go into commercial 
trade. 

Ham—A ham is that part of the hog 
carcass which consists of the hind leg 
extending from the foot to the backbone 
(not inclusive). It may include part or 
all of the hock and part or all of the 
pelvic bone. 


Regular Ham—A regular ham is a 
ham, either long-cut or short-cut, from 
which skin has not been removed. This 
classification includes such styles as 
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American, English, Italian and all 
other varieties of unskinned hams. 

Skinned Ham—A skinned ham is a 
ham, either long-cut or short-cut, of any 
description from which all or part of 
the skin has been removed. 

Boneless Ham—A boneless ham is a 
ham of any description from which all 
of the bone has been removed. 

Rough Shoulder—A rough shoulder 
is that part of the hog carcass extend- 
ing from near the third rib to but not 
including the jowl, with the foot re- 
moved. 

Regular Shoulder—A regular shoul- 
der is a rough shoulder with neck and 
rib bones removed. This classification 
includes such styles as English, New 
York, New Orleans, and all other varie- 
ties of unskinned shoulders. 

Skinned Shoulder—A skinned shoul- 
der is a regular shoulder from which 
part or all of the skin has been removed. 


Picnic—A picnic is a cut comprising 
about the lower two-thirds of the shoul- 
der. This classification includes regular 
shank, short shank, shankless and 
skinned or unskinned picnics; and also 
shanks (sometimes called hocks) which 
may have ben previously separated. 

Boneless Pienic—A boneless picnic is 
a picnic of any description from which 
all of the bone has been removed. 

Shoulder Butt—A shoulder butt is 
the top portion of the shoulder which is 
remuualr from the shoulder in making a 
picnic. 

Butt—The butt is the portion of the 
shoulder butt after removal of plate. 
This classification includes such styles 
as Boston, Milwaukee, Buffalo, and all 
other types of butts except boneless 
butts. 

Boneless Butt—A boneless butt is a 
Boston or other style butt with bone 
removed. 

Plate—A plate is the fat portion of 
the shoulder butt. 

Rough Short Ribs—Rough short ribs 
are the middle portion of the hog car- 
cass after the removal -of the hams and 
shoulders. 

Short Ribs—Short ribs are the rough 
short ribs with the backbone and ten- 
derloin removed. 

Extra Short Ribs—Extra short ribs 
are the rough short ribs with the loin 
removed. 

Short Clears—Short clears are the 
rough short ribs with the backbone, 
spareribs and tenderloin removed. 

Extra Short Clears—Extra_ short 
clears are the rough short ribs with the 
loin and spareribs removed. 

Rib Back—The rib back is the upper 
half of the rough side with the tender- 
loin removed. 

Pork Loin—Pork Loin is that portion 
of the side of the carcass from which 
the belly and fat back have been re- 
moved; it usually contains the back- 
bone, back ribs, and tenderloin and has 
but a small amount of fat on the out- 
side. This classification, however, in- 
cludes bladeless loin, tenderloin, and 
boneless loin, either domestic trim or 
Canadian style. 

Fat Back—Fat back is that portion 
of the side which remains after removal 
of the pork loin and belly. This classi- 
fication includes skinned, unskinned, 
and long-cut and short-cut fat backs. 

Spareribs—Spareribs are the meaty 
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ribs taken from the side in half or 
whole sheets. 

Belly—(When cured and 
commonly known as bacon)— 

Dry Salt Trim (Commonly known as 
“belly D. S. trim”’)—The roughly 
trimmed portion of the rough side re- 
maining after removal of loin and fat 
backs and including or excluding spare- 
— whether or not put down in dry 
salt. 

Pickle Trim—(Commonly known as 
“belly S. P. trim”)—Same as above ex- 
cept trimmed reasonably square. This 
classification includes English style 
bellies and all belly cuts not otherwise 
described, including fancy trimmed 
bellies and briskets. 

Briskets—Briskets are pieces re- 
moved from the shoulder ends of bellies. 


Jowl—A jowl is the cheek and part of 
the neck. This classification includes 
jowl butts and bacon squares. 

Head—tThe head is the hog skull and 
jaw bones with attached organs and 
fleshy covering, except the jowls. 

Trimmings—The trimmings are the 
boneless meat of all degrees of lean and 
fat derived from any portion of the hog 
carcass which has lost its identity as a 
major cut. 

Foot—The foot is that part of the 
front or hind leg from approximately 
the knee joint downward. 

Neckbones—Neckbones are bones of 
the neck with adhering flesh after re- 
moval from the rough shoulder. 


Cheek Meat and Temple Meat—Cheek 
meat and temple meat consist of the 
fleshy covering of the upper jaw-bone 
and fore part of skull. 

Lard—Lard is edible hog fat after 
rendering. This includes refined and 
unrefined lard, neutral lard and leaf 
lard. Unrendered fats should be con- 
verted to a lard yield basis. 

Viscera—Viscera are the intestines 
with their contents and vital organs of 
the body cavities, with their attached 
fats. 

Edible Offal—Edible offal are the va- 
rious edible products, obtained from 
hog viscera and hog heads; also the 
hog feet and tails. 

Inedible Offal—Inedible offal are the 
various inedible products obtained in 
the slaughter of hogs, consisting large- 
ly of blood, hair, bristles, parts of the 
viscera and their contents, and skin. 

Tankage—Tankage is the residue 
from rendering or cooking operations 
in the production of lard or grease from 
hog products. 

Fresh, Chilled or Green Meat—Fresh, 
chilled, or green meat is meat which has 
not been subjected to any preservative 
treatment, such as cooking, drying, 
freezing or the use of curing agents. 

Frozen Meat—Frozen meat is fresh 
meat held below the freezing tempera- 
ture of such meat. 


In Cure—In cure (usually called by 
the trade “in process of cure”) is meat 
under treatment of curing or preserva- 
tive agents. This includes all meat 
packed as barreled pork. 

Cured Meat—Cured meat is meat 
which has gone through a complete cur- 
ing or preservative process. 

Put Down— 

Pack—To place meat in cure. 


Smoked Meat—Smoked meat is meat 
exposed to a smoking treatment. 


smoked 
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Cooked Meat—Cooked meat is meat 
exposed to a cooking treatment. 


Canned Meat—Canned meat is meat 
cooked and packed in hermetically 
sealed metal or glass containers. 


Dried Meat—Dried meat is meat pre- 
served by a drying treatment. 


General—Barreled pork is to be 
classified according to the cut from 
which derived, and reported on basis 
of put-down green weight. 


Sausage—Sausage is chopped or 
ground meat composed wholly or in 
chief value from pork and seasoned. It 
may be in bulk, or stuffed in animal 
casings, or packed in other containers. 

Fresh Sausage—Fresh Sausage is 
sausage made of fresh or frozen meat 
and not subjected to a treatment of 
smoking, cooking or drying. 

Smoked and/or Cooked Sausage— 
Smoked and/or cooked sausage is sau- 
sage made from fresh, frozen or cured 
meat and further treated by smoking 
or cooking, or both, but not treated by 
drying. 

Dried Sausage—Dried sausage is 
sausage made from fresh, frozen or 
cured meat and further treated by dry- 
ing. It may be further treated by 
smoking or cooking, or both. It includes 
all cervelats, salamis and mettwursts of 
Italian, German, Polish or other styles. 


Luncheon Meats—Luncheon meats 
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are mixtures prepared for eating with. 
out further cooking and include gy¢h 
articles as pork loaf, sandwich 
head cheese, souse and similar combj. 
nations. This classification does not jp. 
clude canned loins or canned tongues: 
whole or part pieces of canned ham, 
which are derived from hams; cannej 
deviled ham, canned spiced ham 
canned spiced luncheon meats which 
are derived from trimmings. They are 
to be considered as cooked products of 
the cuts from which derived and are 
subject to the conversion factor pre 
scribed therefor. 


II. CONVERSION FACTORS, 


I do hereby establish the following 
conversion factors for articles processed 
from hogs, to determine the amount of 
tax imposed or refunds to be made with 
respect thereto. 


The following table of conversion fac- 
tors fixes the percentage of the per 
pound processing tax on hogs with re- 
spect to a pound of the following ar- 
ticles processed wholly or in chief value 
from hogs: 

Conversion 
Factor. 

Carcass: Per cent. 
Head and leaf included 
Head included, leaf removed... 
Head removed, leaf included... 
Head and leaf removed 
Wiltshire Side 
Cumberland Side 


Fresh, Frozen 


In Cure 


Barreled Pork. D.S. 





Cured 


Dried 
S.P. Smoked. Canned. 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


Regular Ham 

Skinned Ham 

Boneless Ham 

Rough Shoulder 

Regular Shoulder 

Skinned Shoulder 

Picnic 

Boneless Picnic 

Shoulder Butt and Butt 

Boneless Butt 

Plate 

Rough Short Ribs: Short Ribs, 
Extra Short Ribs, Short 
Clears, Extra Short Clears, 


Trimmings 

Neck Bones 

Feet 

Tails 

Livers, Hearts and Kidneys 

Snouts, Ears, Lips and miscel- 
laneous edible offal 


Pork Sausage 

Dried Sausage (including Cerve- 
lats and Salamis) 

Luncheon Meats (including Pork 
Loaf, Head Cheese, Souse 
and Sandwich Meat) 

Inedible Offal 


REFUND REGULATIONS. 


In the event that any taxpayer or 
person entitled to a refund establishes 
that any or all of the types of sausages, 
processed wholly or in chief value from 


194 206 
219 229 
252 267 
85 90 
89 94 
94 100 
76 81 
99 105 
123 130 
179 190 
80 85 


76 72.20 
0 0 


81.75 106.40 
0 0 
hogs, on which a tax is imposed, of 
which may be the subject of a claim 
for refund, which are included in the 
above list, contain more or less pork, 
green weight, than represented by the 
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listed conversion factor, then the con- 
version factor, for each pound of pork, 

n weight, which said sausages are 
established to contain, shall be the fol- 
lowing percentage of the per pound 
processing tax on hogs: 

(a) If fresh meat, 20 per cent. 

(b) If cured, dry salt meat, 80 per 
cent. 

(c) If cured, sweet pickle meat, 76 

r cent. 

(d) If smoked meat, 85 per cent. 

(e) If cooked, dried or canned meat, 
108 per cent. 

Edible products, wholly or in chief 
value of pork, for which no specific con- 
version factor is prescribed in these 
regulations are not excluded from the 

ent of the compensating or floor 
stock taxes. They shall be subject, with 
respect to the amount of their pork 
content, to the conversion factor pre- 
scribed for the cut from which they are 
derived in whole or in chief part. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the official seal 
of the Department of Agriculture to be 
affixed in the City of Washington this 
18th day of October, 1933. 


H. A. WALLACE, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Approved: 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States 


October 18, 1933. 
a 


BOARD OF TRADE CONTRACTS. 


Board of Trade future contracts for 
lard and bellies have been divided into 
“old style” and “new style.” 


The old style contract is one which 
is entered into prior to the date of the 
processing tax on hogs and floor stocks 
of product, and on which the law pro- 
vides that the buyer shall (unless the 
contract prohibits such an addition) 
pay the tax to the seller, who in turn 
will pay it to the government. 

New style contracts are those entered 
into after the tax becomes effective, 
and on which the tax already has been 
paid. 

Regulation No. 1514, entitled “‘Segre- 
gation of Future Contracts for Lard 
ot Bellies” was adopted by the board 


on October 25. The full text is as 
follows: 


“All contracts for the purchase or 
sale of lard or bellies for delivery in 
the future, existing at the close of busi- 
hess on the day preceding the date on 
which any tax takes effect on floor 
stocks by proclamation of the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the United States 
{acting pursuant to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of May 12, 1933, or any 
amendment or amendments thereof) 
shall be segregated and kept segregated 
from all other contracts in the Clearing 
House and on the Board of Trade. 


“All such then existing contracts 
shall thereafter be designated for the 
Purpose of trading, as ‘old style’ con- 


(Continued in column 3.) 
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New Deal Must Be Fair 


Packer Points Out Some Things 
That Need to Be Done 


Some guarantee of income—not 
only to livestock producers, but to 
workers, investors in and officials 
of the meat industry—is essential 
if the industry is to play its part 
in the recovery program. 


This is the view expressed this 
week by Samuel Slotkin, president 
of the Hygrade Food Products 
Corporation, in the course of at- 
tendance at the convention of the 
Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, of which he is a director. 


Mr. Slotkin feels that price-fixing in 
the basic livestock markets is the funda- 
mental necessity, if prosperity is to be 
brought back to the livestock growers’ 
groups. At the same time there must 
be adjustment of the price of green 
meat in proper relation to the price the 
producer receives for the live animal, 
allowing for transportation and other 
costs and a small percentage of profit 
for the packer. 


Such an arrangement, he believes, 
will give assurance to the stock grower 
that his hogs, cattle and sheep will be 
worth a certain price when marketed; 
would provide a guaranty of safety of 
employment to workers in the packing 
industry; and would lay the foundation 
for a return to investors in the indus- 
try as well as establish the safety of 
their investments. 


Prejudice Is Harmful. 


He regretted that the slate has not 
been wiped clean of the prejudice 


against the industry developed in the 
earlier years, and felt that this had 





THERE IS A WAY OUT. 


Samuel Slotkin gives the Editor his 
views on fhe livestock and meat situa- 
tion. 
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been detrimental in working out a code. 
“If the government is to provide a real 
and permanent aid for the country’s 
livestock growers,” he said, “the meat 
packing industry must be given a fair 
share in the New Deal.” 


He feels that the processing tax, the 
wholesale purchase and slaughter of 
pigs by the government, and other 
steps taken so far with the specific pur- 
pose of increasing farm purchasing 
power, “have been utterly disappoint- 
ing.” 

Mr. Slotkin is confident that the plan 
which he suggested a year ago will 
stabilize meat packing along with live 
stock production if adopted. This plan 
he summarizes as the establishment of 
basic prices to livestock growers, and 
the adjustment of the price of meat so 
that packers will be assured a small 
percentage of profit and that all be re- 


quired to undertake to observe these 
basic prices. 


He feels that these principles should 
be incorporated in the marketing agree- 
ment of the industry. 


Round table conferences between 
growers, packers and government repre- 
sentatives, with adequate representa- 
tion and consideration for all, would 
bring about the results desired, he 
believes. 


Je 
BOARD OF TRADE CONTRACTS. 
(Continued from column 1.) 


tracts, and for the purpose of Section 
18 of such act, shall be deemed to be 
bona fide contracts entered into prior 
to such tax date for delivery on or after 
such date. Any purchaser taking de- 
livery under such an ‘old style’ contract 
shall, at the time of such delivery and 
in addition to the purchase price pay- 
able thereunder, be required to pay such 
floor stock tax to the séller making such 
delivery, and such seller shall be re- 
quired to pay to the United States the 
tax so collected by him, all in accord- 


-ance with Section 18 of said Act. 


“Any such purchaser, upon payment 
of such tax, shall be entitled to a re- 
ceipt therefor from the seller, and to 
have an endorsement to the effect that 
such tax has been paid by him, made 
upon the warehouse receipt representing 
such commodity. 


“Any contract for the purchase or 
sale of lard or bellies for delivery in 
the future, made on or after said tax 
date, not designated as such an ‘old 
style’ contract shall be segregated in 
the Clearing House and on the Board 
of Trade from such ‘old style’ contracts 
and for the purposes of trading there- 
after shall be designated as a ‘new 
style’ contract. The purchaser taking 
delivery under such ‘new style’ contract 
shall not be required to pay any such 
tax to the seller.” 


The date when the floor tax on lard 
and bellies becomes effective by proc- 
lamation of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is November 5, 1933, and the 
amount of the floor tax will be fifty- 
five cents per hundredweight on lard 
and sixty-two cents per hundredweight 
on dry salt bellies. 
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Wallace Warns Packers 


Based on rumors among produc- 
ers in the Corn Belt that packers 
janned to reduce the price of 
hogs 50c per hundred as soon as 
the processing tax becomes effec- 
tive on November 5, Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace in 
a radio talk warned packers that, 
if they do anything to jeopardize 
the corn-hog reduction program, 
there will be a “show down” be- 
tween them and the government. 

Realizing that the Secretary 
had been misinformed, the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers 
wired him to that effect as soon 
as his statement came to their 
attention. 


“Word comes to us from the Corn 
Belt,” the Secretary said, “that the im- 
pression is being spread abroad that 
the packers are going to drop the price 
of hogs 50c per hundredweight on No- 
vember 5, at the time the processing 
tax is put on. We hope that it may 
not be necessary for us to have some- 
thing of a showdown with the packers 
during November.” 

Rejoinder of the Institute. 


The text of the Institute’s wire to the 
Secretary follows: 

“We feel sure that your radio address 
as reported today was based on infor- 
mation which is inaccurate. You have 
been misinformed. 


“Although because of the perishable 
nature of its products this industry was 
not able to endorse the plan, it submits 
that nevertheless its cooperation in 
plans sponsored by the Department in 
the last few months is adequate evi- 
dence of its desire to cooperate with the 
government wherever it is consistently 
possible,” 

To this telegram the Secretary re- 
plied as follows: “Greatly appreciate 
your offer of cooperation in our new 
cm hog plan, which is now being 
launched. I have taken notice of re- 
ports coming from the stockyards and 
farms of the country indicating wide- 
spread belief of some intention not to 
sustain the pork markets. I am glad 
to have your expression and hope we 
may have the full cooperation of pack- 
ets generally.” 


Packer Attitude on Tax. 


In turn the Institute called the Sec- 
ttary’s attention to its statement in its 
ievious telegram, that while the pack- 
ing industry was not able to endorse 
the present processing tax plan on 
hogs, the membership were cooperating 
‘0 the best of their ability and packers 
iividually were trying to get higher 
briees for product. 

At the same time the industry re- 
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served the right to publicly explain its 
position or to protect itself from criti- 
cism. The text of this second telegram 
says: Z 

“In response to your appreciated tele- 
gram of today and in the interest of a 
mutually accurate understanding of our 
views, we think we ought to call your 
attention to the statement in our pre- 
vious telegram that the packing indus- 
try was not able to endorse the present 
processing tax plan on hogs. However, 
we are not working against it. 

“We want to cooperate with you to 
the full extent of our ability, and will 
do so as far and as long as we con- 
sistently can. But if the packing in- 
dustry is criticized, the livestock pro- 
ducers become dissatisfied, or some 
other development forces an expression 
from us, we must remain free to ex- 
plain our position publicly. 

“We wish also to assure you that the 
report which you received, as men- 
tioned in your telegram of today, is in- 


correct. The packers individually are 
trying to get more for pork products 
and will continue to do so. The price 
level of live hogs is dependent upon the 
price levels obtainable for pork prod- 


ucts.” 
—_—%—- — 
Packers’ Floor Tax 


Floor tax on product on hand 
at the time the processing tax on 
hogs goes into effect November 5 
will be assessed on the basis of 
50c per cwt. live weight, which 
will be in the neighborhood of 70c 
per cwt. on product, on a gradu- 
ated scale in relation to the va- 
rious cuts. 


Returns will be made by all 
packers of their stocks on hand 
(on blanks furnished by the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue) with- 
in a specified time, and tax will 
be imposed on each packer on the 
basis of his return. 


Only one floor tax will apply. 
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To Buy Canned Meats 


Press reports have announced 
that the government plans to 
spend $20,000,000 during the 
coming eight months for beef, 
most of which is to be canned, to 
be used for various relief agencies 
throughout the country. 

The plan is a part of the gov- 
ernment program to reduce live- 
stock supplies as an aid to agri- 
culture, and at the same time pro- 
vide food for families on relief. 


Efforts have been made by the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers to 
clarify the information, and the plan at 
the present time seems to be as follows: 


The plan contemplates the purchase 
of meat manufactured from the best 
quality canner cows between the ages 
of two and five years. (This age limit 
probably would automatically eliminate 
dairy cows and restrict the meat to that 
taken from range cattle.) The total 
program involves the purchase of meat 
from approximately 500,000 of these 
canner cows. 


It is intended that a large proportion 
of this meat be canned. It is said, how- 
ever, that some of it may be distributed 
fresh and some of it may be frozen. It 
has been suggested by the government 
that perhaps some of the beef from 
cattle purchased within a short time 
and frozen might later be mixed with 
fresh meat and canned. 


The government’s requirements on 
the initial order will be canned corned 
beef and canned roast beef in 24-ounce 
cans. It is understood that about half 
of the beef required will be corned beef 
and the other half roast beef. 


Advertise for Bids. 


An advertisement for a bid including 
specifications for the initial order, 
which it is understood will be for ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 pounds (all to 
be canned) has been sent to canners of 
roast beef and corned beef. In this re- 
quest for a bid, which is issued by the 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, it 
is stated that bids will be opened on 
November 6, 1933. 


Since the advertisement for a bid was 
mailed by the Surplus Relief Corpora- 
tion, a supplementary schedule has been 
distributed carrying the following: 

“Bidder will be required to state the 
minimum price per hundred pounds live 
weight, exclusive of transportation 
charges, that will be paid for the cattle 
to be used in the production of all items 
in this schedule for which bids are sub- 
mitted.” 

The specifications provide that “the 
meat from the entire carcass shall 
used, with the exception of head meat, 
scrap meat, meat from shanks, skirts, 
tenderloins, kidneys, and kidney fat.” 

There is some confusion in the indus- 
try as to the meaning of all of the i- 
fications such as how the age of the 
animal as provided in the specifications 
shall be determined. It is not yet es- 
tablished whether the fifteen million 
pounds that is estimated to be pur- 
chased is on a basis of green product 
or on a basis of cooked product. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Hams for Boiling 


Unsatisfactory results in _ boiling 
hams have brought forth the following 
inquiry from a packer who is trying to 
get better finished hams. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would like to ask if it is absolutely neces- 
sary to use a specially cured ham for boiling. If 
80, what is the difference in the curing of a boil- 
ing ham and that of a smoking ham? 

We are having a great deal of trouble with our 
boiled hams breaking up and we are using some 
of the smoking hams for boiling. Any informa- 
tion in regard to the curing and handling of boil- 
ing hams that you can let us have we would 
appreciate. 

Hams for boiling are given the same 
careful selection as is given hams for 
the preparation of fancy smoked ham. 
The hog carcasses are quickly and thor- 
oughly chilled and hams for boiling are 
carefully chosen on the cutting floor. It 
is customary to choose a lean ham as 
otherwise there is considerable loss in 
fatting the pickled ham. The ham 
should have an inside temperature of 35 
degs. when it goes into cure. 


Some packers do not pump boiled 
hams, particularly in the body, believ- 
ing that this has a tendency to make 
the ham crumble when cooked and 
sliced. However, the bulk of packers 
pump boiling hams in the shank, giving 
them one stitch and two strokes, de- 
positing the pickle between the shank 
bones. It is customary, also to give the 
ham one stitch in the blood vein in the 
fiank and parallel to the body bone. 


Handling in Curing Process. 


Use from 5% to 5% gallons of 75 
deg. pickle to each 100 lbs. of green 
meat and allow the hams to cure 3% 
days to the pound. Overhaul three 
times during the curing process, the 
first time 5 days after the hams go 
into cure, then 10 days later and finally 
15 days after the second overhauling. 


Pull the hams at strictly cured age. 
Do not use an overcured ham for boil- 
ing. When the hams are brought from 
the cellar they should be soaked in 
warm water about 30 to 40 minutes so 
the skin and fat will loosen up, as this 
is an aid in skinning and fatting. See 
that a thin layer of fat is left on the 
ham. 


Use Right Size Retainer. 

In removing the bone care must be 
taken not to cut the ham any more than 
possible. A small, short knife should 
be used for taking out the aitch bone, 
avoiding deep cuts into the butt of the 
ham. The shank bone is removed in 
the same manner. A half round chisel 
is helpful in removing the ham bone. 


When the ham is put in the retainer 
be sure the latter is of the right size 
so that the ham will not fit too tight. 
If it does, the tissue breaks causing 
crumbling when sliced. 


If cooked in a thermostatically con- 
trolled steam box at 155 degs. F., allow 
about 45 minutes to the pound. If 
cooked in water, have the water at 
about 200 degs. before putting the hams 
in, then see that the temperature says 
around 155 degs., allowing 40 to 45 
minutes to the pound. When taking the 
hams out of cook press the covers down 
a little tighter by hand, which helps to 
make the hams more firm. 


If this packer will follow these in- 
structions it is believed he will have 
little to complain of in his boiled hams. 

a 


Washing Dry Sausage 


A sausage manufacturer who washes 
the mould off his dry sausage asks if 
it can be shipped immediately after 
washing. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 
After dry sausage has been washed or the mold 


has been removed, should such be necessary, is it 
all right to ship this sausage immediately? 


After the sausage has been washed, 
where this is necessary to remove mil- 
dew, it should be returned to the dry 
room for at least 24 hours before it is 
packed and shipped. Otherwise, it will 
mildew worse the second time than it 
did the first. 








Good Looking Wieners 


| In some localities regulations 
| have been passed prohibiting the 
| use of color on sausage. This 
means that packers and sausage- 
| makers must get the best color 
| possible as a result of manufac- 
| turing and processing. 

Some methods of getting good 
color on wieners or frankfurts 
where the use of outside color is 
not permitted have been published 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
These suggestions will help you 
in selecting meats for your prod- 
uct, curing the ingredients, chill- 


ing and holding, and fiually, smok- 
ing and cooking. 

If you want this information 
fill in and mail the following cou- 
pon with 5c in stamps: 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me information on how to 


make good looking wieners without the 
use of artificial coloring. 


Cree meee ene een e ee eeee sarees eeseeese 
Poe ee eee eee eee CSCO SESE e rere 

















Sausage Discoloration 


Discoloration of the meat and mould 
or mildew on the outside of dry say. 
sage is complained of by a packer who 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Our dry sausage has been giving. us more 
trouble than usual this year, with mold @ 
mildew, and discoloration in the center, or under 
the casing. 

The mold or mildew may be due to 
the fact that the air conditioning mg. 
chinery or equipment has not the cg. 
pacity to take care of a large amount 
of sausage, such as this inquirer might 
be making or placing in the sausage 
room. 










It is better to have too little chill 
than too much. Where the room is kept 
too cold it breeds mildew. In extremely 
hot weather the temperature of the dry 
sausage room should not be lower than 
68 to 70 degs. F. 

As to discoloration, this could be 
caused by one of several things—it may 
be that the sausage when first ground 
and placed in the chill room to cure on 
boards or in pans may have been too 
cold; or that insufficient nitrate or salt- 
peter, salt or both, was used. 

To be certain of the cure and to avoid 
discoloration, use 2% oz. of nitrate or 
saltpeter with % oz. of nitrite. Dissolve 
the nitrite in one-half glass of water. 
Sprinkle this very slowly, over the meat 
as it is being mixed to assure its dis- 
tribution. This will assist in expediting 
the cure and making certain there will 
be no uncured parts. It assures the 
manufacturer of a well cured sausage 
meat that should give him no trouble. 


ee 
Consistency of Lard 


In what condition should lard be 
brought off the roll for best results? A 
Western packer says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

I should like to know whether there is any need 
or value in bringing lard off the roll in sheets. If 
not, what is the highest temperature it can be 
taken off the roll in making good lard? 

It is not necessary to bring lard off 
the roll in sheets. As a matter of fact, 
there is something of a disadvantage in 
doing this because lard of this consist- 
ency is likely to be beaten up too much 
in the picker box. The lard should be 
just firm enough so that when it goes 
into the package there will be no diffi- 
culty with dripping. 

The temperature at which the lard is 
brought off is not so important as it 18 
to see that the consistency is such as t 
keep the lard from being “sloppy.” 
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To Bone Chickens 


A wholesale meat dealer who also 
handles poultry asks about boning 
chickens. He says: 
pditor The National Provisioner: 

We handle a good deal of fancy poultry and 
often have inquiries for boned chickens. Can 
you tell us how this is done? 

Experts along this line state that 
the boning of chickens requires consid- 
erable skill, so as not to tear the skin. 
Only fairly well-fieshed fowls, roasters 
or capons can be boned to advantage. 
The birds are, of course, fully drawn 
before boning. 


First remove the tendons, shanks, 
head and neckbone. There are eight 
or nine tendons which extend along the 
back of the shank and make the thighs 
tough, especially in old fowls. The 
tendons are removed by breaking the 
shank and then pulling the foot with 
the attached tendons, or catching the 
foot in a hook on the wall and pulling 
on the body. 


The head is then cut off, also the 
neckbone close to the shoulder. The 
slit made at the back of the neck should 
be enlarged between the shoulders and 
the flesh pushed back over the body 
of the bird. 


The drumsticks and the second wing 
joint are broken, which aids in remov- 
ing these bones. After the neck bone 
is removed the shoulder is cut ready 
to remove the first part of the second 
joint of the wing. 


Both the fingers and the knife are 
used to push and scrape the flesh from 
the wishbone before it is removed. The 
inside breast muscles are left attached 
to the bones, but the outer muscles of 
the breast and all the flesh on the back 
and side are forced with the fingers 
down over the hips. The hip joints are 
dislocated, so that the thighs and drum- 
sticks may be removed. 


The flesh on the thighs and drum- 
sticks is trimmed from the joint with 
the knife and then pushed from the 
bone with the fingers. The flesh is 
then pulled back over the rear end of 
the bony structure preparatory to cut- 
ting it free from the bones at the vent. 

After being stuffed the finished, 
boned chicken has approximately its 
original shape. 

The only openings made in the skin 
are at the shoulder, the vent and pos- 
sibly the end of the drumsticks, unless 
the shank has been severed slightly be- 
low the knee joint and the dislocation 
of the knee joint carefully done. 


Where a considerable number of 
thickens are boned it should be possible 
‘0 sell the bones and the small pieces 
of meat to restaurants or hotels for 
soup making. 
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THE NATIONAL SAVING 
PROVISIONER Steam and Power SERVICE 











Meat packers—so efficient in meat processing and manufacture—have not kept 
their power departments in step with modern developments. 


There is much inefficient steam and power generating equipment in use. 
tices in many instances are behind the times. 
modern, cost-cutting equipment and waste elimination met 


Prac- 
Advan atage has not been taken of 
ods and appliances. The 


result is much waste and loss, with steam and power costs higher than they need be. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISI 


AND PO SAVING SERVICE is a 


VISIONER STEAM AND WER 
new service to readers of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Its purpose is: 
To collect and disseminate information on meat plant steam and power practices, 
To indicate bad conditions and costly methods, 
To aid poste to compare their steam and power costs with those in other 


plants, to so 


ve their steam and power problems, to improve boiler and engine room 


results, to cut steam and power costs and to reduce steam and power waste. 
This is in no sense a consulting gineing service. There is a place for the 


consulting engineer that no other can fi 


But there is also a need for a service to beige ae i 2° between the plant on 


the one hand and the consulting engineer on the ot 
skill and tele of 


eB that on Fey ee PROVISIONER STEAM AND POWER 


the greg force and the technica 


Obviously no attem , oe be made to design plants, to criticize desi 


compare the merits an 


advantages of one piece of equipment with another. 


- ractical experience of 
the trained expert, 


8s, or to 
Par- 


ticular conditions vary too widely to attempt these services. 


But packer subscribers with ev: 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIO — — 
Every effort will be made to help th 


oh wef problems are invited to consult 


POWER SAVING SERVICE. 





COMPARING FUEL COSTS. 


A Southern packer who recently 
started keeping boiler room records 
learned for the first time how much 
steam he is producing per pound of coal 
burned. 


He now wants to know how this com- 
pares with results in packinghouse 
boiler rooms generally. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have been reading with considerable inter- 
est the series of articles in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER on the packinghouse power plant. 
We operate a small plant, making steam for 
processing and purchasing our power for equip- 
ment operation. In our boiler room is a 150 h.p. 
return tubular boiler. Coal and ashes are han- 
died by hand. 

It is only recently that we have been keeping 
records. Last month we evaporated 5.83 Ibs. of 
water per pound of coal burned. How does this 
compare with evaporation in other plants of our 
size? 

Our coal records do not check very closely, so 
that our figures are only approximate. 

An evaporation of 5.83 lbs. of water 
per pound of coal is not a very good 
evaporation record. You should be able 
to increase this. 


Make a check to see that the boiler 
settings are tight and that the gases 
are not short-circuiting due to faulty 
baffling or cracked or broken-down 
baffles. 

Methods of firing may be wrong, or 
you may be using a low grade of coal 
or a grade not best suited to your 
grates and furnace. 


An analysis of flue gas, preferably 
by a recording flue gas instrument over 
a period of 24 hours or longer would 
be valuable in arriving at plans for bet- 
ter efficiency. 


It might also be worth while to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of saving 
money by installation of a stoker. If 
you are paying outside help to unload 
coal, a simple coal-handling outfit might 
also pay, although this is doubtful. 


Other details to check are these: 


How often is the boiler cleaned and 
the soot blown from the boiler tubes? 
Both scale and soot are good insula- 
tors, and if present in any quantity 
will materially reduce the evaporation 
per pound of coal. 


Is condensate from steam-using 
equipment returned to the boiler? 

Have you a feed water heater? 

How is your exhaust steam utilized? 

It helps in bettering efficiency if one 
will keep in mind that each unit of heat 
in coal, steam and hot water has a 
definite value. The idea is every cam- 
paign to improve boiler efficiency and 
reduce steam costs should be to get as 
much of the heat in the coal as pos- 
sible into the water in the boiler, and 
to waste none of these heat units from 
either steam or hot water. 


Find out why your boiler room rec- 


‘ords do not check more closely. .Rec- 


ords that are not accurate are worth- 
less. 


One of several things may be the rea- 
son: You might be receiving less coal 
than you pay for; the boiler room scales 
may be inaccurate; the records as you 
receive them may be inaccurate, due to 
unintentional errors, or they may be in- 
tentionally falsified to make results ap- 
pear more favorable than they are. 

Check up all these things. It will 
pay. 

ane 
HOW TO HANDLE LARD. 


One of the most important details in 
lard manufacture is its proper han- 
dling after rendering. All steps in lard 
manufacture are explained in detail in 
“PorK PACKING,” a new test book by 
The National Provisioner for the meat 
packing industry. Write for informa- 
tion. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


FREEZING VEGETABLES. 


The characteristic color and flavor of 
artichokes, asparagus, corn on the cob, 
peas, string beans and spinach can be 
preserved by freezing, although the 
frozen asparagus, string beans and corn 
on the cob are rather limp and soggy, 
according to circular 320 of the agricul- 
tural experiment station of the Uni- 
versity of California The stalks of as- 
paragus readily collapse unless they are 
packed unblanched in liquid. The frozen 
artichokes, peas, and spinach are excel- 
lent in texture, but cucumbers and to- 
matoes are markedly limp in texture 
on thawing. The cucumbers, especially, 
are tough and not crisp. 

In most cases, it has been found de- 
sirable to blanch in steam or water, to 
cool, and then pack in cold brine. Vege- 
tables packed in brine are better than 
those packed in water or without liquid. 
Most unblanched, non-acid vegetables 
are unattractive when frozen, even 
when frozen in brine, as they contain 
more sediment and are not as bright 
in color as the blanched vegetables. 
They are subject to deterioration in 
flavor through enzymatic action with 
the production upon storage of objec- 
tionable “hay-like” flavors, especially in 
peas and string beans. 

Such vegetables, are, however, su- 
perior in texture. This is especially 
true of asparagus. Various methods 
of blanching were tried, such as in 
water, steam, brine, citric acid solu- 
tions, and in vinegar. Although arti- 
chokes were better when blanched in 
% per cent citric acid solution, blanch- 
ing in water or brine was satisfactory 
for other vegetables. 


The drained weight of vegetables de- 
pend upon the kind of vegetable and the 
packing treatment. Loss in weight is 
greatest for asparagus and spinach and 
least for peas and artichokes. Blanch- 
ing increases the loss in weight on 
thawing after freezing, although 
blanching in acid tends to toughen the 
vegetable. The spoilage in frozen 
vegetables when stored at room tem- 
perature was found to be due chiefly to 
bacterial putrefaction, the brine becom- 
ing cloudy and the vegetables turning 
putrid. Unblanched peas, spinach, corn, 
and string beans were more susceptible 
to spoiling than the blanched vege- 
tables. 

Incipient spoiling occurred within 
three to four days, and became marked 
at the end of seven days at room tem- 
perature. The blanched vegetables, 
especially the corn and spinach, started 
to spoil in four to five days and at the 
end of seven days, when the experiment 
was discontinued, they were distinctly 
spoiling. 

The quality of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables may be very seriously injured by 
even slight negligence during distribu- 
tion to the consumer, and it is neces- 
sary that the product be kept frozen 
during this period. In this respect, the 
distribution of frozen fruit and vege- 
tables is similar to that of ice cream 
and other frozen foods, and it is neces- 
sary to educate the retailer to protect 
the product by — refrigeration. 
The consumer who buys the product 
must also be taught to keep it in proper 
condition until it is consumed. 


Storage under refrigeration during 
distribution is far more important for 
frozen vegetable products than for 
frozen fruit products. Frozen vege- 
table products, when stored or displayed 
at room temperature, are subject to 
bacterial decomposition in a manner 
similar to that which frozen meats and 
fish undergo in like conditions. 


a 
FOOD AND WAGES HIGHER. 


Food costs, as represented by typical 
monthly purchases per family of im- 
portant food products, kept pace with 
changes in average monthly wages of 
factory workers from February to Au- 
gust, Dr. Fred C. Howe, consumers’ 
counsel of the AAA reported recently. 
“Although there has been this close re- 
lation between factory wages and cer- 
tain food price increases,” Dr. Howe 
pointed out, “there are still large num- 
bers of unemployed with no buying 
power at all who continue to be de- 
pendent on employed workers or pub- 
lic aid for their food supplies.” 


Average monthly pay of factory 
workers in February amounted to $68. 
The retail cost of typical monthly pur- 
chases, per family, of 14 important 
foods amounted to 22 per cent of this 
pay in February. The foods included 
beef, pork, lamb, chicken, eggs, milk, 
butter, cheese, rice, potatoes, flour, 
bread, macaroni, in the amounts that 
go into average monthly purchases per 
family. In August, average monthly 
pay of factory workers had increased 
to $79, and the cost of these foods still 
amounted to 22 per cent of the pay. 


Employment of factory workers in- 
creased from about 5,200,000 in Feb- 
ruary to about 6,400,000 in August— 
an advance of 23 per cent, but the Au- 
gust figure was still only 72 per cent 
of the number who had factory jobs in 
1929. 

The cost of the foods in the typical 
monthly purchases per family increased 
from $17.74 to $17.82. Prices farmers 
got for these foods, on the other hand, 


showed a slight falling off, from $6987 
to $6.61. This meant an increase jp 
the processors’ and distributors’ mar. 
gins, from $10.87 to $11.21. 
“Compared with previous years, a 
margin of $11.21 between the farm 
value and the retail value of these 14 
foods does not seem excessive,” Dr. 
Howe said, “but the danger point is 
that it indicates an increase. The pro- 
gram for improving agricultural cop. 
ditions depends largely on increasj 
prices of products farmers sell without 
undue increases in prices farmers must 
pay @s consumers. This means that 
margins of dealers and _ processors 
should be kept at reasonable levels, 
“Some increases in cost of distriby- 
tion are made necessary by recent in- 
creases in hourly wages. We are 
studying wage statistics to find out how 
much the recent increases in w 
have added to the cost of perfoaay 
certain services, such as making cloth, 
baking bread, slaughtering livestock, 
etc. In some cases margins of certain 
dealers and processors seem to have 
been increased more than can be aec- 
counted for by wage advances. Such 
cases are being carefully studied.” 
fe 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

J. W. Goode has incorporated the 
Merchants Ice & Cold Storage Co., San 
Antonio, Tex., with capital stock of 
$140,000. 

The Wapato Fruit & Cold Storage 
plant at Wapato, Wash., was damaged 
by fire recently with a loss of several 
thousand dollars. 

E. E. Briggs is erecting an ice stor- 
age building at 932 W. Manchester ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Forest Fruit Growers Association, 
Forest, Ont., Canada, has plans in hand 
for the replacing of building recently 
destroyed by fire. 

Improvements, including a new cold 
storage room, are under way in the 
plant of the Southern Service Ice Co, 
New Smyrna, Fla. 





BIRDSEYE FOODS AT THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS. 


Occupying a prominent location is one of the corners of the General Foods 
Corp exhibit at the Century of Progress Exposition, closing in Chicago on Nov. 1% 


has been an exhibit of Birdseye frosted foods. 


The complete line—packaged meats, 


poultry, seafoods, fruits and vegetables—were included in the exhibit. 
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CA nother large packer 
uses FLEETSTEEL Bodies 





One of a number of FLEETSTEEL Bodies used by Van 


& Schickhaus Co., (Swift subsidiary) 


FLEETSTEEL Bodies are designed espe- 
cially for meats, utilizing a new type of con- 
struction which: 


Saves about 300 lbs, in weight 


s height 4 inches 


Eliminates under-structure 
Increases strength 
Refrigeration is furnished by ICEFIN Cool- 


which utilize either Water-ice or 


Dry-ice, most efficiently. 


FITZ GIBBON & CRISP, INC. 


TRENTON, N. J. £33 





Western Ice & Utilities Co., Larned, 
Kans., is considering plans for rebuild- 
ing of its plant. 

Rosewood State Training School, 
Rosewood, Md., will erect an additional 
hospital building including refrigerat- 
ing equipment. 

Application for a $420,000 loan for 
financing the construction of a modern 
precooling and cold storage plant in 
Fort Pierce, Fla., has been filed by the 
Fort Pierce Financing & Construction 
Co., with the public works administra- 
tion at Washington. The proposed plant 
would be built on the waterfront and 
would provide precooling and cold stor- 
age facilities for the handling of large 
quantities of citrus fruit, vegetables 
and other perishable products. 


GLASS-PACKED FOOD FREIGHTS. 


Glass containers are in wide use in 
the meat packing industry. For many 
products, including pigs’ feet, small 
sausages, corned beef hash, tongues, 
chicken and noodles and many other 
specialties, they are ideal. That more 
packers have not used them in greater 
quantities may have been due to their 
higher first cost and _ considerable 
weight, which increased shipping costs. 

This latter handicap to the use of 
glass containers recently has been re- 
moved. 
Commerce Commission, effective Sep- 
tember 26, 1933, reduced freight rates 
on glass-packed foods and establishes 
the principle that all products in glass 
in less than carloads, as well as car- 


A ruling by the Interstate. 


load lots, are entitled to the same rates 
as those packed in other containers. 


The other handicap to the use of glass 
for meat products—higher first cost— 
is not as important as it once was. Not 
only have improvements in glass manu- 
facture resulted in better quality glass- 
ware, but costs have been lowered. 
Automatic machinery and mass produc- 
tion have helped. While still higher 
than some other package materials, 
glass is cheaper in comparison than it 
ever has been. 


ee 


Boiled second pickle which has been 
used once may be used again. “PORK 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
new book tells how. 





Protected by patents 
in 34 countries 


ALUMINUM FOIL 
INSULATION 














ALFOL INSULATION COMPANY 


CHRYSLER BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 














Lohman CIRCULATOR 
—a necessity in your plant 


Placed in coolers, the Lohman 
CIRCULATOR gently moves 
a large volume of air — thus 
equalizing temperature and 
humidity, checking mold 
growth, reducing refrigera- 
tion costs and minimizing 
shrinkage. Immediately 
stops dripping walls and ceil- 
ings. Write for particulars! 


William J. Lohman, Inc. 
62 Ninth Ave. New York City 
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FOR THE BEST STOCKINETTES 


To Meet Your Individual Needs 


BUTT BAGS 


Consult 


WYNANTSKILL 


. - » . And so that we may be able to keep you informed of latest 
developments in the meat bags you buy, will you check or select 
from the following chart the types of stockinette you will buy 


during the coming year? 


0 1 te 2 Ib. average 
(2) 2 to 3 Ib. average 
SHOULDER BAGS 
O 4 toe 6 lb. average 
[() 6to 8 Ib. average 
[) 8 to 10 Ib. average 


HAM BAGS 


D2 8 to 10 Ib. 
() 10 to 12 Ib. 
C) 12 te 14 Ib. 
C 14 te 16 Ib. 
C) 16 to 18 Ib. 
D2 18 to 20 Ib. 
C 20 to 22 Ib. 
[) 22 to 25 Ib. 
C 25 to 30 Ib. 
01 30 to 35 Ib. 


average 
average 
average 
average 
average 
average 
average 
average 
average 
average 


BACON BAGS 


TUBINGS 


averages 


0 Ham Tubing 
0 Batt Tubing 


FRANK BAGS 


0 5 pounds 
D2 10 pounds 
DD 12 pounds 
0 15 pounds 


BEEF FORES 
0 Small 
0 Medium 
0 Large 
BEEF HINDS 


0 Small 
0 Medium 
0 Large 


BEEF ROUNDS 


CO Med. Small 
CD Med. Large 


BEEF LOIN 
0 Medium 
BEEF CHUCK 
0 Medium 
BEEF RIB 
0 Medium 


CALF BAGS 
1 Med. Small 
OD Med. Large 

LAMB BAGS 


0D Small 
C) Medium 


SHEEP BAGS 
0 Small 
0 Medium 
OD Large 


PIG BAGS 


0 Small 
0 Medium 
D Large 


VEAL QUARTERS 


0 Med. Small 
0 Med. Large 


TUBING FOR DRESSED 
MEAT 


CD Beef 
(0 Sheep 


PREFERENCE IN 
WEIGHT 


0) Heavy Rib Ham Bags 

OJ Medium Rib Ham Bags 
0 Light Rib Ham Bags 

(0 Heavy Flat Ham Bags 
‘(0 Medium Flat Ham Bags 
O Light Flat Ham Bags 
( Heavy Dressed Meat Bags 
(1) Med. Dressed Meat Bags 
0 Light Dressed Meat Bags 
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WYNANTSKILL MFG. CO. 


MAKERS OF STOCKINETTE SINCE 1908 
TROY, NEW YORK 


Consult our sectional representatives about your 
stockinette requirements 


Fred K. Higbie 
417 S. Dearborn 8t. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Jos. W. Gates 
131 W. Oakdale Ave. 
Glenside, Pa. 


Cc. M. Ardizzoni 
9942—41st Ave. 
Corona, L. L, N. Y. 


E. V. Blackmun, Jt. 
213 Rockefeller Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


W. J. Newman 
1005 Pearl St. 
Alameda, Calif. 


E. J. Donahue 
47 Rossmore Road 
Jamaica Piain, Mass. 
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Market Active — Prices Firm —Hogs 
|rregular—Cash Trade Better—Gov- 
ernment Action Stimulating—Senti- 
ment Friendlier. 


Considerable activity featured the 
market for hog products the past week, 
and prices developed a somewhat firmer 
trend notwithstanding irregularity in 
hogs. Indications of betterment in cash 
trade and further Governmental activi- 
ties stimulated outside buying in both 
cash and futures, and had considerable 
to do with bringing about a much 
friendlier feeling as a whole. 


Commission house trade was mixed, 
but selling pressure was noticeably 
lighter. A good part of selling that 
materialized on upturns appeared to be 
of a profit taking character. On the 
buying side there was evidence of new 
investment absorption. Cash interests 
were good buyers of lard at times. 
According to reports, cash buying was 
largely in the nature of lifting hedges, 
partly against domestic cash trade, and 
in part, at least, against export lard 
business. 

It appeared as though strength in 
foreign exchanges had resulted in an 
improved foreign trade in lard. Fears 
of enhancing values served to bring 
about the improvement in domestic 
trade. No little part of the buying was 
traceable to the president’s statement 
that the Administration would put com- 
modities higher. The result was a ten- 
dency to ignore routine conditions and 
to look upon hog products as on an 
investment basis until possibly such 
time as the market reaches a level near 
the 1926 averages. 


Monetary Situation a Factor. 


It continues quite noticeable, as far as 
hog products are concerned, that a 7c 
hog level continues to be stressed in dis- 
patches from Washington. Materiali- 
ation of any such hog price undoubtedly 
would make present hog product values 
low. Efforts to lift commodity values 
bore fruit in the grain markets. Here 
there was an advance of about 20c a 
bushel in wheat and an upturn of 9144@ 
10%c in corn from the lows of Oct. 14. 


This naturally had an effect to 
strengthen hog products prices. The 
establishment of a government gold 
price somewhat above the world’s open 
gold market price was construed as in- 
flationary and had much to do with 
bringing about the better sentiment 
that prevailed. 


The monetary situation came to the 
front as the most vital factor. The 
dollar depreciated sharply, compared 
with foreign currencies. Developments 
of late have brought about a renewal 
of inflation agitation on the part of 
those, both in and out of congress, who 
recently have been endeavoring to se- 
cure the administration’s support for 
inflation, 

The hog market continued to back 
ad fill. Top hogs eased to 4.40c on 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Wednesday of this week, the lowest 
levels in about six weeks, with a recov- 
ery to 4.45c. Average hog price at Chi- 
cago at the beginning of the week was 
4.25c, against 4.50c a week ago, 3.45c 
a year ago and 5c two years ago. 


Hog Weights Down. 


The government’s recent hog pur- 
chases were quickly forgotten, but at 
the same time agitation to have the 
government make further purchases of 
hogs appears to have dried up at least 
for the time being. With the govern- 
ment processing tax to go into effect 
shortly, the trade appeared a little un- 
certain as to what the effects of the 
latter will be, particularly upon con- 
sumption. 


Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 240 lbs., against 
244 lbs. the previous week, 238 lbs. a 
year ago and 225 lbs. for the same 
period two years ago. 


Some anticipate that the administra- 
tion again will become active in its 
efforts to reduce the number of hogs on 
farms and the corn acreage for next 
year. At the same time, it was an- 
nounced that the corn processing tax of 
7 . bushel will become effective 

ov. 5. 
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eavints of hogs at western packin: 
points last week were 330,900 head, 
against 327,300 head the previous week. 
For the corresponding week in 1932, 
receipts were 409,800 head. 

PORK—Demand was fair and the 
market in the East steady the past 
week. Mess at New York was quoted 
at $17.50 a barrel; family, $20.50 a 
barrel; fat backs, $13.00@15.50 per 
barrel. 

LARD—Demand was reported better, 
and the market was firmer. At New 
York, prime western was quoted at 5.80 

5.90c; middle western, 5.65@5.75c; 

ew York City tierces, 5%c; tubs, 6c; 
refined Continent, 6%@6%c; South 
America, 6% @6%c; Brazil kegs, 6% @ 
7%c; compound, car lots, 6%c; smaller 
lots, 7c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was ~~ at 5c under December; 
loose lard, 25c under December; leaf 
lard, 374%c under December. 








See page 144 for later markets. 





BEEF—Demand was fair at New 
York, and the market was steady. Mess 
was nominal; packet, nominal; family, 
$11.87@12.75 per barrel; extra India 
mess nominal. 








Hog Cutting Values Improve 


With improvement in prices of fresh 
pork cuts and little average change in 
the price of live hogs over the four- 
day period, cut-out values showed an 
actual profit on the lighter averages 
and considerable decline in the losses 
on the heavier weights. The chief in- 
crease was in loins, but Boston butts, 
trimmings and lard all contributed to 
the improvement. 


While live hog prices showed some 
weakness during the first two days of 
the period the close was only slightly 
under that of a week earlier and the 
averages for the test figured practically 
the same, as these are based on the 
price of quality hogs only. 

Improvement was apparent in the 
runs at Chicago during the week with 
a scarcity of packing sows and pigs. 


Regular hams 
Picnics 


Boston butts 
Pork loins 
Bellies, 
Bellies, 
Fat backs 
Plates and jowls 
BROW VRE cccceccccccccccccccceswocwesesosceeosee 
BD. B. BAPE, WERE. W.. cccncecccccscccccvecsccesee 
Spare ribs 
Regular trimmings 
Feet, tail, 





MOCKDOMOS. 0c. cccccoccccvcesccccccsses 


Total. cutting value (per 100 lbs. live wt.).. 


Heavy butchers also were in small sup- 
ply, with new crop hogs ranging in 
weight from 180 to 240 lbs. making up 
the bulk of the runs. This resulted in 
the narrowest price spread during the 
season. ‘ 

Top for the week at 65 was 
reached on Monday with the low top of 
$4.45 on Wednesday. The high average 
for the week was made on Thursday at 
$4.35 with the low average $4.15 on 


_ Tuesday. 


Receipts at the seven principal mar- 
kets during the four-day period totaled 
202,300 head compared with 200,800 a 
week ago and 259,700 a year ago. 

The following test is worked out on 
the basis of average live hog costs and 
green product prices at Chicago during 
the first four days of the week, as 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE, average costs 
and credits being used. 


60 to180 180 to 220 §=220 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. lbs. Ibs. 
$1.16 $1.15 $1.13 $1.06 

.80 .28 -27 -23 
.38 38 38 38 
1.38 1.26 1.12 -95 
87 .86 -64 19 

ove -15 -40 

eee 12 24 

08 10 10 13 
10 10 10 -10 
-72 .66 .59 

09 .09 -09 -09 
18 18 17 17 
-04 04 -04 

$5.24 $5.16 $4.97 $4.57 


Crediting edible and inedible offal values to the cutting value shown above and deducting from 
these totals the cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown plus all expenses, the fol- 


lowing results are secured: 
Profit per cwt. 
Profit per hog 
TQBS POE CW. cccccccccccccccccccscccsevecee 
TAGE POF ROE oc ccccccvrccsscccscesescecesesoe 
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Curb Presses 
Vertical Cookers 
Horizontal 
Cookers 


introducing newly designed and 
efficient features which will pro- 
cure for you: — 


MORE GREASE 
MORE LARD 
BETTER PRODUCTS 
LOWER COSTS 
INCREASED CAPACITY 


Let our engineers show you 
how our improved and mod- 
ern equipment will save you 
money. 

We invite your inquiries. 


The French Oil Mill 


Machinery Company 
PIQUA OHIO 








—- 


SCRAP 


PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 
Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Ine. 
362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 














I 
PACKING HOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 





Turbines, Turbo-Generators 
Boilers, Dryers, Melters, 
Tanks, Kettles, etc. 
Unit Heaters 





MURRAY IRON WORKS CO. 
Burlington, Iowa 
64th YEAR IN BUSINESS 





























Jack of Many Trades 


“Hallowell” Tank Charging Truck 


Just the Truck around the Packing Plant when a 
round nose Dump Cart comes in handy—which is often. 


The “HALLOWELL” built exceptionally strong, 
stands the racket; has rounded corners; is galvanized 
and sanitary throughout. 


Furnished heavily galvanized or of Monel Metal as 
preferred. 


The “Hallewell’’ Line Is Fully De- 
seribed in Packing Plant Equip- 
ment Bulletin 449 








STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO] 





BRANCHES 


BsOoSsTON 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 
BOx 550 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


— 
| BRANCHES 


6T.L36vlis 


Subsidiary of 
WESTERN PIPE & 
STEEL CO. OF BLUE ISLAND, ILL 
CALIFORNIA PULman 2206 
CURING TANKS, BELLY BOXES, AND ALL TYPES OF TRUCKS 
AND STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PACKING PLANT 


Ewa Zee 


VERMONT ST. 














By-Product 
Grinders 


Williams builds a crusher or grinder 


plant purpose. All embody Pay 
nal Williams patented features includ- 
ing patented hammers which cut tough 
sinewy goods with less power, adjust 
able grinding plates to overcome wear 
and quicker adjustments and repairs. 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
2708 NORTH 9th ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York 
15 Park Bow 


Chicago San Francisco 
37 W. Van Duren 8t. 
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TALLOW—A rather quiet week ap- 
pears to have passed in the tallow mar- 
ket in the East. Nevertheless the tone 
appeared a little steadier. The last 
business in extra was at 3c f.o.b. New 
York, and prices were still quoted at 
that level. The better outside tone re- 
sulted in less pressure on the market, 
but consumer demand was not aggres- 
sive. 

It appeared as though reports of 
large holdings of greases on the part 
of the government may have had some 
influence upon buyers’ attitude at the 
moment. However, it was contended 
generally that if other commodity prices 
are to continue on the upgrade, tallow 
will be bound to come in for more at- 
tention. On the whole, the market 
appeared deadlocked for the time being, 
with buyers and sellers apart in their 
ideas. 

At New York special was quoted at 
2%e; extra, 3c; edible, 3%c nominal. 

At Chicago, market was somewhat 
irregular on tallow, with scattered dis- 
tress sales on the part of small 
renders. These had little influence, 
however, as large producers were not 
offering freely, particularly on shipment 
stuff. At Chicago, edible was quoted 
at 8%c; fancy, 342c; prime packer, 
$%c; No. 1, 3c; No. 2, 2%c. 

At the London auction this week 755 
casks were offered and 469 casks sold 
at prices unchanged to 1s higher than 
the previous sales. Mutton was quoted 
at 23s 6d@24s 6d; beef, 21s 6d@24s; 
mixed, 20s@21s 6d. At Liverpool 
Argentine beef tallow was unchanged 
at 2is. Australian good mixed, Octo- 
ber-November shipment, at Liverpool 
was unchanged at 20s 6d. 

STEARINE—Position of the stearine 
market at New York was one of quiet- 
ness. Oleo was quoted at 5%c plant. 
At Chicago, market was quiet and about 
steady, with oleo quoted at 4%c. 

_ OLEO OIL—Demand appeared lim- 
ited, but conditions were mostly rou- 
tine. Prices were steady at New York. 

was quoted at 5% @6%c; prime, 
54@5%c; lower grades, 5c. At Chi- 
cago, market was routine but steady, 
with extra quoted at 55éc. 








See page 144 for later markets. 











LARD OIL—Demand was limited, but 
the market was steady in tone. Prime 
at New York was quoted at 9%c; extra 
winter, 8c; extra, 7%c; extra No. 1, 
Ke; No. 1, 7c; No. 2, 6%c. 
NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand con- 
tinues moderate, but market was steady 
and without much change. Pure was 
@oted at 13c; extra, 7%c; No. 1, 744c; 
cold test, 16 we, 

GREASES—Position of the grease 
markets in the East the past week was 
te of a moderate trade and a slightly 

er undertone. Last business in 


yellow and house at New York was re- 
Ported at 2%c f.o.b. Turnover did not 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


appear large. Sentiment was a little 
friendlier, based upon betterment in 
competing directions and in outside 
commodities, but consumers were in- 
clined to go slow. The situation ap- 
parently was influenced by reports that 
the government has a rather large 
quantity of greases, the result of the 
emergency hog program, and bids 
might be enterained in the near future. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 2%c f.o.b.; A white, 3%c; 
B white, 3c; choice white, 354.@3%c. 

At Chicago, the market was some- 
what irregular, with some scattered 
distressed sales reported. There was 
no pressure from the larger producers. 
At Chicago, brown was quoted at 2%4c; 
yellow, 25% @2%c; B white, 3c; A white, 
3%c; choice white, all hog, 3%4c. 

a \ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, Oct. 25, 1933. 

Ground tankage is offered at $2.40 
and 10c for the best grades, with some 
other grades being offered at $2.25, and 
10c. Unground is being offered at $2.20 
and 10c f.o.b. local shipping points, 
without interest being shown by the 
buyers, as their views as to price are 
lower. No doubt concessions in price 
will have to be made if stocks continue 
to accumulate. 

The last sale of dried blood was at 
$2.25 per unit f.o.b. New York with 
additional offerings being made at this 
same price. South American is offered 
at $2.50 per unit cif. U. S. ports for 
November shipment. 

Unground dried menhaden fish scrap 
is lower in price having sold for the 
past week at $2.40 and 10c f.o.b. fish 
factories, Virginia. 


ee 
SPICE CODE HEARING. 


Hearing on a code of fair competi- | 


tion for the spice grinding industry is 
to be held at the Lafayette Hotel in 
Washington, D. C., beginning at 9:30 
a.m. on November 2. Because an emer- 
gency in the industry is declared to ex- 
ist, the notice of hearing was shortened 
from the usual 10-day period. The 
hearing will cover both the provisions 
on fair trade practices and those cover- 
ing wages, hours of labor, and other 
employment provisions which are un- 
der the jurisdiction of the NRA. The 
code has been submitted to the AAA 
by the American Spice Trade Associa- 
tion. 


fe 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended Oct. 21, 1933: 
Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 

Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 240,420 Ibs. 
CamaGO—BACOM cesccscsccccccncccccces 5,713 Ibs. 
Canada—Sausage .........cceeeceseees 368 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork tenderloins ............. 1,720 Ibs. 
Canada—Sweet pickled ham........... 6,000 Ibs. 
GRRE cewescosecccccccéveccee 5,321 Ibs. 
ere 2,233 Ibs. 
IIL p n00 veweccecdececesece 166 Ibs. 
ee Rr ee 4401 
POGUE cic cccccccccccececcecsee 3,754 Ibs. 
TOR —BANRM nc ccc cc ccccccccccccecs 1,450 Ibs 
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By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Oct. 26, 1933. 


Blood. 
Inquiries only fair. Price un- 
changed. 
Unit 
A 
Ground and unground...........sseee0. $2.10@2.25 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Market continues firm. Sales this 
week at $1.55@1.60. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia........ $1.55@1.60 
Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia......... 1.75@2.00 
ES GHEE 6.00.0 ctinededeechdenecesuwes 1.00@1.15 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Demand is unusually light for this 
season of year. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground per 


URIS POTTER: cc scccccesenvecceeseeees $.40@ .45 
Soft prad. pork, ac. grease & quality, 


an a ee astaseanes @20.00 
pred. beef, ac. grease & quality, 

COR coccccccccccccoscecesencecesess @18.00 
Packinghouse Feeds. 

Not much consuming interest. Raw 

bone meal moving in fair volume. 
Per Ton. 

Digester tankage meat meal......... . @30.00 

Méat and bone scraps 50%........... @35.00 
Steam bone meal, 65%, special feeding 

W COM ccccccccccccccccccccccocces @27.50 

Raw bone meal for feeding........... @35.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Market steady with last week. 
High grd, ground, 10@12% am. .$1.80@1.85 & 10¢ 


Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., 
POP COR cccccccccccccccscccccs @15.00 
Week MOR c.ccccvccccceccccece @ 1.50 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 
Prices show little change from last 
week. 


Steam, ground 3 @ 50............. $23.v0@24.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ @20.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Consumer interest lacking. Prices 
steady. 
Horns, according to grade........... $55.00@90.00 
Mfg. shin bones ..........ccsecesees 50. 80.00 
Cattle WOOfS ..cccccccccccccccccccccs 29.00 
SUM WOME cccccccccccccecsccecceses 15. 16.00 

(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Market continues quiet. Prices nom- 
inal, 


Per ton. 
TD GRIER. cc ccccvcconncecevecseseces $10. 12.00 
GREE GOOEE occ ccccvceveccccecscccocs 12.00@15.00n 
SOROWR, BED ccccccccccvccesccces 0.00 
Horn piths ..... peceeresseencceeoes 16.00@17.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 23.50@24.00 
Hide trimmings (new style)....... 4.00@ 6.00 
Hide trimmings (old style)......... 6.00@ 8.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib... 38@ Sec 


Animal Hair. 


Stocks are well cleaned up and no 
great volume of offerings are apparent. 


Summer coil and field dried........... g ce 
Winter Goll Gried. ...ccccccccccvcccece 14%c 
Processed, black, winter, per Ib........ 6%c 

, grey, winter, per Ib....... 54c 
Cattle switches, each*..............05. 1 2cn 


*According to count. 
er <o 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York City 
Oct. 1, 1933, to Oct. 25, 1933, totaled 
18,836,929 lbs.; tallow, 2,060,235 Ibs.; 
"jee 200,000 Ibs.; stearine, 372,000 
s. 
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BUTTER AND MARGARINE TAXES. 


Processing taxes of 1c per pound on 
butter and %c per pound on oleomar- 
garine were advocated at the meeting 
of butter and margarine interests with 
officials of the AAA in Washington on 
October 23. Butter interests wanted 
the margarine tax to be the same as 
that for butter while some margarine 
interests asked that no tax be imposed 
as margarine was not a butter sub- 
stitute. 


Through this tax levied on butter and 
its compensating tax on oleo, the gov- 
ernment hopes to raise $30,000,000 with 
which it will purchase butter and 
— and turn them into relief chan- 
nels. 


Norman Draper, representing the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
urged that if a tax was levied on mar- 
garine it be only one-half the amount 
of that collected on butter. He pointed 
to the price spread between the two 
commodities, and the fact that many of 
the ingredients used in margarine will 
have already been subject to the tax, 
in support of his argument. He asked 
that such taxes be credited against the 
levy specifically placed on oleomar- 
garine. 


Dr. J. S. Abbott, secretary of the In- 
stitute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
went on record as favoring the pro- 
posals advanced by Mr. Draper. 


A. M. Davis, representing Best Foods, 
Inc., opposed any tax on margarine, 
saying “We have hope that the ‘new 
deal’ means a square deal for oleomar- 
garine; it never has had a square deal 
in the past.” He was critical of the 
attitude of the meat packers in agree- 
ing to a tax on margarine, as he said 
they do not stand to lose by it. He 
denied that oleomargarine is a substi- 
tute for butter and therefore is not sub- 
ject to a compensating tax. Practically 
all- oleomargarine now sold is white, he 
said. It must be conspicuously branded 
for what it is, and it cannot adver- 
tised as a substitute for butter. Should 
a processing tax be placed on butter 
sufficient to establish parity price it 
would ne the addition of 12.4 cents 
per pound, which be believed would re- 
tard consumption and 


: increase sur- 
pluses. 


a 
AAA AGREEMENT FOR CHEESE. 


Interests representing producers, 
processors and distributors of 85 to 90 
per cent of the cheese industry have 
submitted a proposed national market- 
ing agreement for cheese to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 
No date for public hearing on the agree- 
ment has been set. 


As submitted by the National Cheese 
Institute, the National Cheese Pro- 
ducers’ Federation and other allied in- 
terests, the tentative agreement is 
intended to include all leading commer- 
cial varieties of cheese and will affect 
producers of milk, manufacturers and 
processors, jobbers, wholesalers, dealers 
and importers. 

A national control committee is pro- 
age to consist of 10 members, five to 

named by the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation, and five by 
the proprietary interests representing 
leading kinds of cheese. No license 
system is proposed and the entire plan 
of enforcement depends upon the indus- 
try itself, with assessments to cover 
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costs of administration and advertising, 
and provisions for penalties in cases of 
violations, all however, being subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


The agreement proposes to levy an 
assessment, on an equal basis, upon all 
divisions of the cheese industry. For 
each variety of commercial cheese in- 
cluded in the agreement there would be 
a separate market price committee, to 
establish prices according to current 
supply and demand. 


Rules of fair practice governing all 
phases of the industry and its various 
branches are included in the proposed 
agreement. To supervise these regula- 
tions, control committees would be se- 
lected by assembling, manufacturing 
and wholesale interests, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary. 


The duties of the control committees 
would be to suggest fair minimum 
wholesale market prices, obtain com- 
plete data on production and consump- 
tion, and promulgate necessary changes 
in the rules of unfair trade practices 
when approved by the Secretary. 


a 
MEAT AND OIL LABOR GAINS. 


Employment in the slaughtering and 
meat packing industry showed a gain 
of 8.6 per cent between August and 
September, and the cottonseed oil-cake- 
meal industry showed a seasonal gain 
of 45.6 per cent. These employment 
gains compare with the average gain 
of 3.2 per cent for all industries cov- 
ered by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The index of employment in all 
industry stood at 73.9 per cent in Sep- 
tember, 1933, compared with 71.6 in Au- 
gust and 58.5 in September, 1932. 

Meat packing pay rolls showed an in- 
crease in September of 6.7 per cent over 
August and an increase of 16.6 per cent 
over September a year ago. The aver- 
age pay roll of all industry was 53.3 
per cent compared with 51.9 in the pre- 
ceding month and 38.1 per cent a year 
earlier, while that for meat packing 
was 87.4 per cent in September com- 
pared with 80.7 in August and 70.8 in 
September, 1932. 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 25, 1933. 
Price of cottonseed meal responded 
rapidly to the inflationary measures put 
into effect today. Opening sales in cot- 
tonseed meal were at an advance of 
about 75c, at which point the advance 
continued until December sold at $20.00, 
being the extreme high for the day. 
On the close December sold back to 
$19.75 and was still being offered at 
that price. This is the most spectacu- 
lar advance the market has experienced 
since the recent decline, and in view of 
the wide range in today’s market, 
prices held extremely well. It is under- 
stood there was a broad demand for 
actual meal yesterday afternoon, with 
mills reluctant to release any tonnage. 
Price of cotton seed was advanced 
about $1.00 per ton, but the market re- 
mained dull. Offerings were limited. 
a 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Oct. 25, 1933—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 17s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 15s 3d. 


October 28, 1933, 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner, 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 26, 1933 
Cotton oil markets advanced sharply 
this week. Crude sold today at 3%, 
Ib. for Valley and 3%c lb. for Texas, 
Offerings were surprisingly small, 
Mills claim the seed movement is nar. 
row, with many tons being hauled back 
to farms by owners. Spot demand for 
refined is still poor. This, temporarily 
at least, makes government’s plans 
harder to realize, but the trade gen- 
erally is confident of success. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 28, 1933, — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 3%c lb.; forty-one 
er cent protein cottonseed meal, 
18.00; loose cottonseed hulls, $2.50. 


_— 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., Oct. 27, 1933.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 3%4c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $18.00; hulls, $5.00. 


i 
VEGETABLE OIL MARKETS. 


COCOANUT OIL — Demand was 
again limited throughout the week, and 
the market was easy. Tanks at New 
York were quoted at 2%c nominal. At 
the Pacific Coast, tanks were quoted at 
25c nominal. 

CORN OIL—Last business reported 
was at 3%c mills. Prices were later 
quoted at 3%c asked, Chicago. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Some distressed 
oil appeared to be available around 
5%c. Demand was quiet, but mills 
were rather steady in their ideas and 
quoting 6c. 

PALM OIL—Demand was rather 
limited, but the market maintained a 
very steady undertone due to advancing 
exchange rates. At New York, spot 
Nigre was 3144@3%c nominal; shipment 
Nigre, 3.20c; 12% per cent acid, 3.05¢@ 
3.10c; 20 per cent, 2.95@3c; Sumatra, 
8% @3%c nominal. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Market nom!- 
nal. 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS—There was no 
activity in this quarter, but prices were 
maintained due to advancing exchange. 
At New York, spot was quoted at 64@ 
6%c. Shipment was quoted at 5% @bc. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nom 
nal. 
SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
PEANUT OIL—No patie activ- 
ity was noted, but the market was 
steadier with cotton oil, and quoted at 
8% @4c f.o.b. southern mills. 


od 
KRAFT BUYS PABST CHEESE. 


Kraft-Phenix Corporation has pur 
chased the cheese business of the 
Premier-Pabst Corporation, all 
marks, inventories, plants and good 
will of the latter becoming the prop 
erty of the Kraft-Phenix interests. Use 
of the Pabst name for two years 8 
granted with permanent rights 
“Pabstett.” It is planned to consol 
idate the new en with 
Davis Cheese Co. of Plymouth, Wis. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fair—Market Stronger—Senti- 
ment Bullish—Outside Upturn Out- 
standing Feature—Crude Higher— 
Southern Pressure Light—Gold Move 
Considered Inflationary. 

While there was no material enlarge- 
ment in speculative operations in cotton 
oil futures the past week, trade was 
again on a fair scale and there was a 
decided letup in liquidation so apparent 
of late. As a result of scattered buying, 
lighter offerings and some covering, the 
market developed a stronger tone, with 


sentiment distinctly more bullish, influ-- 


enced by outside strength, lack of 
southern pressure and the president’s 
gold move, which was considered infla- 
tionary. 

Scattered realizing was apparent on 
the upturn, but sufficient new buying 
and professional support developed to 
keep the ring bare of any particular 
offerings. However, there was little or 
nothing particularly new within the oil 
situation itself, and operators quite gen- 
erally continued to focus attention on 
outside developments. 

Indications were that some leading 
operators around the ring were accum- 
ulating oil. They were outspoken in 
anticipating a material price advance. 
These were influenced to some extent 
by reports of a slow movement of seed 
in the South and the possibilities of a 
holding movement developing. 

Advices from Memphis were that 
farmers were paying for cotton ginned 
and carting the seed back home. Re- 
ports continued that mills were ceasing 
operations due to unproductive prices 
for product. There were also indica- 
tions again this week of mill buying 
of the late oil futures at New York. 


Cash Oil Demand Limited. 


Cash oil demand continued rather 
limited, A scattered business was pass- 
ing throughout the week, but in the 
main consumers were inclined to move 
slowly. The impression exists that sup- 
plies will need replenishing in the very 
near future. At the same time, there 
were some indications of a little better 
buying interest following the firming 
attitude of commodities generally. 


and south are selling Mistletoe. 
us refer you to some of them. 





Many of the leading packers and 
wholesalers of the middle west, east, 
Let 


G.H. Hammond Company “Gnd.” 


WEEKLY REVIEW 






Crude markets developed a_ better 
trend, and prices advanced at least 4c 
lb. from the previous week. Offerings 
were limited. Reports were circulated 
that some of the larger buyers were in 
the market after crude oil. As a result, 
Southeast and Valley crude were re- 
ported 8%c bid. Texas crude was 
quoted at 3c nominal. 


Cotton ginnings to October 18 were 
placed officially at 8,605,580 bales, 
against 7,309,094 bales the same time 
last year. The ginning report showed a 
hie | high percentage of the crop ginned 
to date. 


Routine conditions had very little 
influence on the market, the monetary 
situation and government attitude 
towards prices coming in for most con- 
sideration. Weekly weather report said 
cotton picking and ginning were de- 
layed somewhat by showers and damp 
weather in the northwestern belt, in- 
cluding Eastern Oklahoma, western and 
northern Arkansas and some other cen- 
tral and northern districts. Otherwise 
conditions were mostly favorable for 
field work, with picking and ginning ad- 
vancing satisfactorily. The cotton crop 
is practically gathered, except in the 
northern part of the belt. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Demand was 
moderate, but the market was steadier 
with futures. Crude offerings were 
light and the market firmer. Southeast 
and Valley were quoted at 3%c bid; 
Texas, 3c nominal. 


Market transactions at New York: 
Friday, October 20, 1933. 


—Range— —Closing— 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

PINE. 0065s: «orwrewiiclenisaae 390 a_ Bid 
ML: Spits, 0a) er seatenee taxakele 390 a_ Bid 
Nov. 2 407 407 400 a 410 
Dec 2 412 412 428 a 481 
Jan. 1 486 4386 485 a 438 
ree ee 435 a 455 
ae 4 462 450 458 a 462 
ME sav web Gee eae 460 a 475. 
May . 17 475 460 474 a 476 


Sales, including switches, 26 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3c bid. 
Saturday, October 21, 1933. 


390 a_ Bid 
400 a_ Bid 


eeere cee e eee fees 


BN nan vapeastementies 405 a 420 
BES sa wie 2 425 425 425 a trad 
MN ccten Saae Sore een 433 a 4388 
BEE co biee eee Gael tous 440 a 460 
WOE. aces 1 462 462 458 a 460 
BE: oeen seas wenn 460 a 475 
May ..... 10 479 475 472 a 476 


Sales, including switches, 18 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3c bid. 


Monday, October 22, 1933. 


ME cnc See wehbe oon UMe @ ccs 
EE aeavies. cre wera aed 415 a Bid 
ee a woes 420 a 485 
MOMS sotvew © a wibie.: Alpe eae 440 a 448 
Jan. 2 460 456 451 a 455 
DUNGY e0e4:3 00%m> seaman 455 a 475 
See 8 474 465 473 a 475 
ME isis. sve Gankarae 475 a 490 
May 20 490 480 485 a 490 
Sales, including switches, 80 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 8c bid. 
Tuesday, October 24, 1933. 
SONG cease: &esp0) alee ee eEE 
ee a 415 a Bid 
MOES sicceie<sesak: ovat cee 425 a 440 
Dec. 2 443 440 443 a 450 
BE. nche'o. bene ek ae 453 a 459 
MS coaius (awe ck bore ee 475 
ee 12 475 468 474 a 473 
BEN. 0:3: 's ee. Schiele 475 a 490 
May 9 488 485 487 a 485 
Sales, including switches, 23 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3c bid. 
Wednesday, October 25, 1933. 
EE cases anew segs Saco dee ae 
WRG ween sas: Lom. Sane 435 a Bid 
pee noe mere) 442 a 452 
i) re 6 465 462 462 a trad 
BND pc:s0%.. 206 0 sase.. Soe 470 a 476 
Serr eee 470 a 490 
Mar. .... 18 495 480 492 a trad 
a eT 
May 8 511: 505 501 a 504 
Sales, including switches, 27 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3% bid. 
Thursday, October 26, 1933. 
MING. 5050)’ crswe. ees ® ewe NEE Es a 
eA 442 442 452 a 455 
ae 469 469 463 a 468 
re 491 485 484 a 489 
OS ae 505 500 499 a 500 





—- 





See page 144 for later markets. 
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Week’s Closing Markets 

















FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were quieter but steady 
the latter part of the week. Trade was 
mixed and awaiting developments. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil was quiet and about 
steady. Outside demand was small. 
Selling pressure was checked by strong 
crude market. Southeast and Valley, 
3%c Ib. sales and bid; Texas, 3%c lb. 
Professionals bullish; outside trade 
awaiting trends. 

Closing quotations on _bleachable 
prime summer, New York, October 27. 

Nov., $4.835@4.55; Dec., $4.52@4.58; 
Jan., $4.63@4.68; Feb., $4.65@4.85; 
Mar., $4.86; Apr., $4.85@5.05; May, 
$5.08. Closing steady. Sales 57 lots. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3%@3%c f.o.b. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 54c. 


Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, Oct. 27, 1933.—Lard prime 
western, $5.80@5.90; middle western, 
$5.65@5.75; city, 5%@5%c; refined 
Continent, 642c; South American, 6%c; 
Brazil kegs, 7; compound, car lots, 7c. 


~ fe 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Oct. 27, 1933.— General 
provision market continues dull; poor 
demand for hams, but expect improve- 
ment soon. Fair demand for lard. 


Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 64s; hams, long 
cut, 78s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, un- 
quoted; bellies, English, 62s; Wiltshires, 
ae en Cumberlands, exhausted; Ca- 
nadian Wiltshires, 63s; Canadian Cum- 
berlands, 62s; spot lard, 35s 3d; Oct., 
31s 6d; Nov., 31s 3d; Jan., 33s. 


a oe 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS. 


Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom for the week ended 
October 12 totaled 60,331 bales com- 
pared with 61,011 bales last week and 
96,649 bales a year ago. Prices at 
Liverpool of first quality product for 
the week ended October 12, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


Oct.12, Oct. 5 
1933. 


American green bellies.$14.34 
17.08 


$14.88 

Danish green sides 17.08 

Canadian green sides.... 14.58 14.71 
American short cut 

green hams 14.45 15.08 

American refined lard... 7.57 7.77 


fe 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Oct. 28, 1933, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
138,930 quarters, to the Continent, 4,079. 
Exports the previous week were: To 
he 93,302 quarters; to Continent, 


NEW ZEALAND MEAT EXPORTS. 


Frozen pork exports from New Zea- 
land have shown marked increases dur- 
ing the eleven months October 1, 1932, 
to August 31, 1933, over the same 
period a year earlier. Pork carcasses 
exported in the 1932-33 period totaled 
255,584 compared with 137,122 in 1931- 
32. The entire export was to the 
United Kingdom, which was by far the 
largest customer for all kinds of New 
Zealand meat. Other exports in the 
1932-33 period included 301,561 beef 


The Trading 
Authority 


Market prices based on | 
actual transactions, and un- 
biased reports on the condi- 
tion of the markets, are 
given each day by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERV- 
ICE. 

Market prices and trans- 
actions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, tallows, 
greases, etc., at Chicago are 
given, together with Board 
of Trade prices, hog market 
information, etc. Export 
markets also are covered. 

This service has become 














the recognized trading au- 
thority and is used by pack- 
ers, wholesalers, brokers and 
others as a basis for their 
prices, for settling claims, 
pricing inventories, etc. 

THE DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE is mailed at the 
close of trading each day, 
and new subscribers are 
furnished with a handsome 
leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and com- 
parative purposes. Tele- 
graphic service (messages 
collect) is also available to 
subscribers at all times. 

If you want to keep posted 
on the markets every day, 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it. Subscription is at 
the rate of $1 per week, or 
$48 per year, payable in ad- 
vance: 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me information about 
the DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 
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quarters compared with 180,129 in 193). 
32, 1,982,253 mutton carcasses against 
2,709,719 a year earlier, 8,692,814 lamb 
carcasses and 8,517,252 in the Previous 
period and 263,190 bags of boneless 
beef as against 222,036 in 1931-32, all to 
Great Britain. Small quantities of beef 
lamb and mutton were exported t 
Canada, West Indies, China, Sin apore 
Port Said and the Pacific Islands. The 
United States took 700 beef quarters 
in 1932-33 and 401 beef quarters in the 
earlier period. 


eae nee 
WALLACE APPROVES RICE CODE 


Completion of a program of control 
of rice production and marketing in the 
United States was a step nearer as 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace ap- 
proved a marketing agreement pre 
sented to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration by the Southern rice jn- 


- dustry. The Southern agreement brings 


both major rice producing regions up- 
der agreements, as a similar agreement 
for the California industry went into 
effect September 26. 


The general objective of the Southem 
agreement, which is to raise prices to 
producers, is the same as that of the 
recently approved California agreement. 
Minimum prices of rough rice are 
established under the agreement subject 
to change by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Competition, it is proposed, will 
be regulated through an extension of 
the California plan, which is subject to 
review and change before the next 
planting season, but which in general 
provides for allotting acreage on the 
basis of average 5-year sowings, 

An important feature of the South- 
ern plan is the marketing fund, which 
the mills agree to create by contribut- 
ing 10 cents for each barrel of rice 
milled. This fund may be used to in- 
crease the consumption of American 
rice through advertising, through sale 
of rice for relief in this country, or 
through exportation to certain coun- 
tries that are not now important con- 
sumers of the American product. 

In conformity with the agreement, 
Secretary Wallace has established mini- 
mum producers’ prices per barrel for 
No. 1 prime milling quality rough rices. 

—— 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended October 21, 1933, were 
3,469,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,565,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,766,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to October 21 this 
year, 184,198,000 Ibs.; same period a 
year ago, 155,495,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended October 21, 1933, were 
3,179,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,520,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 5,624,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to October 21 this year, 
211,891,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 195,718,000 Ibs. 

fe — 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended Oct. 21, 1933: 
Week Ending New York. Boston. Phils. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES—This week appar- 
ently witnessed the end of the rapid 
decline in the packer hide market ex- 
tending over the past two months, and 
the turn in the market was accom- 

ied by the usual selling climax, with 
a broad movement of hides at bottom 
prices. Following the establishment of 
the gold market, with the accompanying 
firmness in other commodity markets, 
prices for hide futures on the Exchange 
worked sharply higher and brought in 
some buying for delivery against Ex- 
change contracts. Scattered tanner 
puying followed, and the market now 
appears to have recovered the early de- 
“fine of a cent, with total trading for 
the period around 165,000 hides. 

Late Saturday of last week, one 
packer accepted bids at a full cent down 
for about 50,000 Sept.-Oct. hides, at 8c 
for light native cows and extreme light 
native steers, and 7%4c for branded 
cows. Other packers quickly followed 
at those levels. One packer sold 2,000 
Oct. light native cows at 8c. Another 
packer moved 17,000, mostly Oct. hides, 
involving a full line; 1,000 native steers 
at 9c, 1,500 extreme native steers 8c, 
2,000 butt branded steers 9c, 3,000 Colo- 
rados 832c, 1,000 heavy Texas steers 9c, 
1,000 light Texas steers 8c, 700 heavy 
native cows 7c, 3,000 light native 
cows, 8c, and 4,000 branded cows 7%4c. 
A fourth packer sold 3,000 heavy native 
cows at 742c, and 6,000 branded cows, 
Te, and later followed with other de- 
scriptions. Total sales for Saturday 
were estimated at 100,000 hides. 

Further trading was done at the 
opening of the week, about 20,000 Sept.- 
Oct. hides moving; 16,500 native steers 
at 9c, 800 all light native steers 8c, 
1000 light native cows 8c, and 700 
heavy native cows 744c. 

Scattered sales reported on the sec- 
ond day of the week on same basis, in- 
cluding several cars native bulls at 5c. 
River point light native cows were 
wanted, with only northern points 
offered. 


Market recovered a_ half-cent on 
Wednesday, when one packer sold 2,000 
Oct. native steers at 9%4c, and 1,000 
Oct. butt branded steers at 9%c, re- 
ported going for Exchange delivery. 
An active trade developed in native 
bulls, with sales at 5%c¢ and 5%c, and 
2400 bulls finally sold at 6c, recovering 
all of the decline, and well cleaned up. 

A good tanner demand developed 
later and, after attempts to buy at a 
half-cent up, sales were finally made 
at a full cent advance from the bot- 
tom prices; a car Oct. native steers 
sold at 10c; three cars Colorados 914¢; 
car heavy Texas steers 10c; 3,000 Oct. 
northern light native cows 9c. 

_An Iowa packer also sold 15,000 Oct. 
hides late this week, involving a full 
line, basis 10¢ for native steers, and 9c 
for light native cows. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—A local 
small packer moved Oct. production of 
outside plants late last week, ahead of 

¢ break in the market, at 8c for all- 
Weight natives and 7%c for branded. 

Market nominally a shade higher. 

Local small packer association early 
this week sold 2,000 Oct. light native 
cows at 8c, 2,000 Oct. branded cows 


7¥ec, and 1,000, Sept. native bulls 5c. 
Trading reported mid-week in Pacific 
Coast market at 7c for steers and 6%4c 
for cows, flat, f.o.b. shipping points, 
50,000 Sept.-Oct. hides involved. Mar- 
ket nominally around 7%c flat basis. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
In South American market, 4,000 Smith- 
field and 4,000 LaBlanca steers sold late 
this week at $22.50 gold, equal to 10c, 
cif. New York, as against $22.50 or 
95%c late last week. 

COUNTRY HIDES — While demand 
for country stocks is light, dealers are 
not pressing for business, being unable 
to buy hides at interior points in any 
quantities. All-weights quoted 7@7%4c, 
selected, delivered; heavy steers and 
cows 6@6%%c, nom.; buff weights 7@ 
Tec; extremes 8@8%4¢, selected; inside 
prices for untrimmed and top for 
trimmed hides. Bulls about 4%c, flat. 
All-weight branded about 544@é6c, flat, 
less Chicago freight. 


CALFSKINS— Offerings of Oct. 
packer calfskins early in week at steady 
prices attracted no attention. However, 
late this week one packer sold 15,000 
Oct. heavy calf, 914/15-lb., at 19c for 
pene northern points and 17c for 

iver points, steady. Last sale of 
Sept. lights, under 944-lb., was at 14%c. 


Chicago city calfskins %c easier 
early, with a car 8/10-lb. reported at 
12c and car 10/15-lb. at 15c; market 
firmer later and quoted 1244c and 15'%c, 
nom. One packer sold a car cooler 
calf that basis. Outside cities, 8/15-lb., 
quoted 13%4@14c; mixed cities and 
countries 12@12%c; straight countries 
about 9c. 

KIPSKINS—Market active late this 
week at steady prices. One packer sold 
12,000 Oct. native kipskins, and an- 
other 3,000 Oct., at 14c for northerns; 
another packer booked Oct. production 
on that basis, while fourth packer sold 
Oct. production at 14c for northern na- 
tives, 12c for over-weights. 

Chicago city kipskins quotable 124%@ 
13c, nom. . Outside cities 12@12%c; 
mixed cities and countries about 1lc; 
straight countries 8@8'%c. 

HORSEHIDES—Market firmer, with 
good city renderers qvoted $3.25@3.50, 
mixed city and country lots $2.75@3.00. 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts stronger, 
due to the firmer wool market; quoted 
up to 15@16c for full wools 1%-in. and 
up, 10c for short wools %@1%-in., and 
pieces and torn skins 7@8c. One pack- 
er sold a car shearlings at 80c for No. 
1’s, 65c for No. 2’s, and 50c for clips, 
steady with the bulk of recent trading, 
although a premium of 5c had been 
secured earlier for No. 1’s. Pickled 
skins easier, due to deterioration in 
quality, running cockly at this season; 
Sept. skins cleaned out earlier at 
$5.8742 per doz. at Chicago; Oct. skins 
quoted around $5.50, with some trading 
reported around this figure, while buy- 
ers’ ideas around $5.25 for late Oct. 
Outside small packer lamb pelts quoted 
$1.10@1.15, each. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES — Market lower 
early, in a nominal way, but firmed up 
late this week. One packer sold Oct. 


Pkr. 1 
butt branded steers 944c, and Colora- 


dos 9c. Later, a car Sept. butt brands 


145 


sold at 10c, and three cars Sept. Colo- 
rados at 944c, reported going for de- 
livery on Exchange, and more wanted 
that basis. Car native bulls sold 544c. 

CALFSKINS — Calfskin market not 
very clearly established. Some collect- 
ors’ 4-5’s'sold last week at 90c. Some 
quiet trading reported this week on 
light weight skins, details withheld; 
some quoting collectors’ 5-7’s $1.15 
nom., and 7-9’s $1.65 nom., with packer 
skins around 10c higher. Six cars 
heavier stock sold early at $2.15 for 
collectors’ 9-12’s and $2.25 for packers, 
— at $2.35 for collectors’ 12/17-lb. 

ps. 

oe 
N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 

Saturday, Oct. 21, 19883—Close: Dec. 
8.00@8.20; Mar. 8.45@8.55; June 8.70 
@8.80; Sept. 8.95n; sales 6 lots. Clos- 
ing 15@20 points lower. 

Monday, Oct. 23, 1933—Close: Dec. 
8.30@8.50; Mar. 8.75@8.85; June 9.00@ 
9.10; Sept. 9.25b; sales 13 lots. Closing 
30 points higher than Saturday. 

Tuesday, Oct. 24, 1933—Close: Dec. 
8.45 sale; Mar. 9.00@9.05; June 9.25b; 
Sept. 9.50b; sales 22 lots. Closing 15@ 
25 points higher. 

Wednesday, Oct. 25, 19383—Close: 
Dec. 8.90b; Mar. 9.50@9.65; June, 9.85 
@9.95; Sept. 10.15b; sales 28 lots. Clos- 
ing 45@65 points higher. 

Thursday, Oct. 26, 1933—Close: Dec. 
9.15 sale; Mar. 9.75b; June 10.05b; 
Closing 20 


Sept. 10.85b; sales 66 lots. 
@25 points higher. 

Friday, Oct. 27, 19838—Close: Dec. 
9.40@9.65; Mar. 10.10 sale; June 10.40 
@10.45; Sept. 10.70 sale; sales 40 lots. 
Closing 25@35 points higher. 

~ ae 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Oct. 27, 1933, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended, _ Prev. 
Oct. 27. week. 


10 7 7 
gue * 9 tie 


Cor. week, 
1932. 
Spr.nat.strs. 10 @10%4n 10 

Tiepcnat ates. 19 
Hvy.Tex.strs. 10 

Hvy.butt brnd’d 
strs. 
Hvy.Col.strs. 
Ex-lt.Tex.strs. 
Brnd’d cows 
Hvy.nat.cows 
Lt.nat.cows 
Nat. bulls 
Brnd’d bulls 
Calfskins 144% 
Kips, nat. 
Kips, ov-wt. 12 
Kips, brnd’d 9 
Slunks, reg. 70 70 
Slunks, hris. 40 @50n 40 @50n 32%@ 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts, 8i4n 8 9n 5% 
B it 8n 7 8i4n 5 
randed @sn % SY ; 
3 34n 
8n. 


Nat. bulls 
Brnd’d bulls 5n 5 
124% @15%n 12% ty ™ 
n 


Calfskins 
ips 124%@13n 12 
Slunks, reg. 60 65n 60 65n 
Slunks, hris. 30 35n 30 35n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hyvy.steers . 
7 7 
8 8 
4% 
Calfskins 


9 
ps 8 i) 
Light calf 40 40 50n 
Deacons 40 40 50n 
Slunks, reg. 20n — 


Slunks, hris. 10n 
Horsehides 2.75@3.50 2.75@3.50 
SHEEPSKINS. 


1.15 40 


1.15 1.00 
Pkr.shearlgs. 80 80 1 


Dry pelts 15 16 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by bg a) of Agricultural 
Chicago, Oct. 26, 1933. 

CATTLE—Compared with close last 
week: All grades weighty steers, 25@ 
40c lower, strictly good and choice offer- 
ings scaling over 1,250 lbs. showing 
most downturn; strictly grainfed long 
yearlings and light steers scaling 1,000 
to 1,200 lIbs., 25c lower; light steers 
scaling 950 lbs. downward, along with 
light heifer and mixed yearlings, fully 
steady, in instances strong to 25c high- 
er. arket was more decidedly on a 
weight basis than at any time this 
season. There were many highly fin- 
ished steers and long yearlings scaling 
1,050 Ibs. upward. Extreme top, $6.50; 
very few choice long yearlings above 
$6.00 at week-end; best medium 
weights, $6.25 early; best weighty 
bullocks, $6.05. Yearling heifers topped 
at $6.25, selling rather freely at $5.75@ 
6.10. Most heavy steers sold at $4.75@ 
5.75; strictly choice 1,344-lb. averages 
late, $6.05. All cows advanced fully 
25c on short run; bulls, 15@25c high- 
er; vealers strong. 

HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Weights below 200 Ibs. steady to 10c 
lower; others, steady to 25c higher; 
packing sows, 25c up; pigs, steady to 
25c higher. Tuesday’s closing top of 
$4.40 was lowest since May. ere was 
a better undertone at the close; late 
top, $4.60 sparingly; bulk desirable 200 
to 270 Ibs., $4.50 and $4.55; 280 to 350 
Ibs., $4.00@4.50; 140 to 190 Ibs., $4.25@ 
4.50; pigs, $3.25@4.25; packing sows, 
largely $3.40@3.80; smooth light- 
weights, to $4.00; big weights, $3.40 
downward. 

SHEEP—Compared with close last 
week: Fat lambs, weak to 25c lower; 
sheep, steady. Reduced supplies were 
a factor in early gains, but late trade 
was reactionary on expanded numbers, 
dull dressed trade keeping buyers re- 
luctant. Late bulk native lambs, $6.75 
@7.00; extreme top, $7.25; week’s top, 
$7.50; rangers, $6.75@7.35, closing bulk 
near inside. Native throwouts, $4.50@ 
5.25; fed clipped lambs, $5.90@6.50; 
wooled “comebacks,” $6.75@7.00; ewes, 
jo top on range ewes early, 


a 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


East St. Louis, IIll., Oct. 26, 1933. 
CATTLE—Steer prices declined under 


unusually liberal receipts, while other 
classes of cattle showed small change 
the past week. Light weight steers 
were 15@25c lower, and this class 
eligible to less than $5.00 was about 
steady. Medium weight and heavy 
steers sold 25@40c lower than last 
Friday. Mixed yearlings and heifers 
sold mostly steady; cow stuff, 10@15c 
higher; bulls, steady to 10c higher; 
vealers, steady. Top yearling and ma- 
tured steers scored $6.15, with bulk of 
steers $4.75@6.00. Most good and 
choice mixed yearlings and heifers 
cashed at $5.50@6.00; medium fleshed 
kinds $4.00@5.25. Top for straight 
heifers and mixed yearlings was $6.25. 
Beef cows went largely at $2.00@2.50; 
top, $3.25; low cutters, $1.00@1.35. 
Sausage bulls closed the week at a top 
of $2.60; top vealers, $6.75. 


HOGS—Swine values recovered some 
of the week’s early losses, but finished 
10@20c lower than last Friday. Top 
Thursday was $4.50, compared with a 
high for the week of $4.60 and a low 
top of $4.35. Bulk of hogs finished 


at $4.35 and $4.40; packing sows, $3.15 
@3.60. 


SHEEP—Fat lambs ruled strong to 
25c higher for the period; other classes 
steady. Lambs bulked at $6.50@6.75 
at the finish; top, $6.85. Common 
throwouts centered $3.50@4.00; 
clipped lambs, $5.75@6.00; slaughter 
ewes, $2.00@2.75. 

——%e  — 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Oct. 26, 1933. 


CATTLE—A liberal supply of fed 
steers and yearlings were received this 
week, and trading ruled somewhat un- 
even. Light weight fed steers and 
yearlings held fully steady, but me- 
dium weight and heavies moved slowly 
at weak to 15c lower rates as com- 
pared with last Friday. Grass fat 
steers were scarce all week, and values 
are fully 25c higher, with the lighter 
weights having the call. Yearling 
steers of outstanding quality and fin- 
ish sold up to $6.75 for the week’s top, 
while other choice light steers and 
yearlings brought $5.85@6.25. Best 
heavies went at $5.65, while bulk of 
fed offerings cleared from $5.00@5.75. 
Short fed grassers were fairly numer- 
ous at $4.00@4.75, and straight grass- 
ers went at $2.65@3.75. Fed heifers 
and mixed yearlings held steady, but 
slaughter cows ruled mostly 25c high- 
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er. Bulls closed strong to: 15c higher 
while vealers are unchanged, with the 
late top at $6.50. 


HOGS—An active trade prevailed jn 
the ae | market on late days, and the 
early loss was more than regained 
Closing levels are strong to 10¢ oyer 
last iday, with weights above 259 
Ibs. showing most of the advance, Both 
shippers and packers were aggressive 
buyers at the late upturn in prices, 
Choice 180- to 200-lb. weights reached 
$4.30 on the final session, while bulk 
of good to choice 170- to 250-lb. ayer. 
ages sold from $4.15@4.25. Better 
grades of 260- to 300-lb. butchers sold 
at $3.90@4.10, and most of the 140 to 
160 lbs. went at $3.75@4.05. Packi 
— are around 10c lower at $2.65@ 


SHEEP—There was sharp reaction 
in the fat lamb market this week, and 
prices are unevenly 25@65c higher, 
with natives showing the maximum ad- 
vance. Best range lambs reached $7.00 
for the week’s top, with most of the 
supply selling from $6.75@6.90. Choice 
natives scored $6.75, with bulk of ar- 
rivals going at $6.25@6.65. A few fed 
clipped lambs were noted at $5.60 
5.75. Mature sheep held steady, wi 
fat ewes selling from $1.65@2.50, ac- 
cording to weight and finish. 

alc anaaacty 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
7 Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., Oct. 26, 1933. 


CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
were in much lighter supply than the 
previous week, and prices early in the 
week showed strength. Later the up- 
turn was mostly lost. Yearlings under 
1,000 Ibs. retained some early strength, 
closing the week strong to 10@lic 
higher. Weighty steers and medium 
weights are steady to weak as con- 
pared with last week’s close. Heifers 
are steady to 15c higher; cows, steady; 
bulls, strong to 10@15c higher; veal- 
ers, fully steady. Choice weighty 
steers earned $5.85, and yearlings, 965 
Ibs., $6.10. Choice 800-lb. heifers sold 
at $5.85. 

HOGS—Market was generally steady 
to 15c lower excepting on heavy butch- 
ers. These were 10@25c higher com- 
pared with last Saturday. Thursday's 
practical top, $4.30; 180 to 240 lbs, 
$4.10@4.30; 250 to 350 lbs., $3.75@4.10; 
packing sows, $2.65@3.25; light sows, 
up to $3.35; stags, $2.25@2.75. 

SHEEP—Compared with last Friday, 
lamb prices were strong to 10c higher; 
yearlings and matured sheep steady. 
Thursday’s bulk sorted native and fed 
wooled lambs, $6.65; top, $6.70; sorted 
range lambs, $6.25@6.60; fed clipped 
lambs, $5.50@5.75; yearlings, up to 
$5.00; ewes, up to $2.85. 
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SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 26, 1933. 
CATTLE—Most slaughter steers and 
yearlings indicated little net price vari 
ation for the week, with lighter weights 
again in best demand. Load lots of 
choice medium weight beeves earn 
$5.85, yearlings made $5.75, and most 
grain feds went at $5.00@5.60. Fat 
she stock ruled strong to mostly, 
higher. Numerous loads good heifers 
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t $5.00@5.35, and small lots of 
pty Beebe above $5.50. Most beef 
cows earned $2.25@3.00, and load lots 
of grassers made $3.35. Low cutters 
and cutters bulked at $1.50@2.00. Bulls 
fnished strong to 25c higher, and me- 
dium grades cashed at $2.50 down. 
Vealers held firm, and choice cleared at 
$5.50@6.00. 


HOGS— Limited supplies served to 
strengthen hog values. Under a com- 
paratively broad outside inquiry butch- 
ers showed a 10@15c advance over last 
Friday’s levels, while packing sows re- 
flected a 15@25c upturn. ursday’s 
top reached $4.30, while bulk of 180 to 
960-lb. weights ranged $4.10@4.25. A 
limited quota of 260- to 315-lb. heavies 
cleared readily at $3.90@4.10, with odd 
jots 140- to 170-lb. averages cashing at 
$3.50@4.00. Medium and light weight 
packing sows moved at $3.15@3.50, 
with heavies and roughs down to $2.75. 

SHEEP—Late buying pressure re- 
duced early gains, as fat lamb prices 
netted a 10@15c advance over last Fri- 
day. The late bulk of fat wooled lambs 
commanded $6.65@6.75; top, around 
$6.75; week’s top, $7.00. Fed clipped 
lambs cashed mainly $5.65@5.85; week 
top, $5.90. Sheep ruled steady to 
strong. Desirable fat ewes brought 
mostly $2.00@2.50; lights, to $2.75. 
Scattered lots of good yearlings made 
$4.00@4.25; choice, around 100-Ib. 
weights, $5.00 late. 


——— fe —_- 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 26, 1933. 


CATTLE—Light fed steers, yearlings 
and heifers moved freely at firm prices, 
those under 900 lbs. meeting broadest 
demand. Medium weight and heavy 
fed steers and short feds finished un- 
evenly 15c to mostly 25c lower; com- 
mon grassers, 10@25c higher; grass 
heifers and cows, 10@15c higher; bulls, 
steady to 10c higher; vealers, firm. A 
part load of mixed yearlings brought 
$6.35; a load of 685-lb. heifers, $6.15; 
choice 975-lb. steers $6.10; 1,201-Ib. 
$5.75; best 1,365-lb. steers, $5.25; bulk 
fed steers and yearlings, $4.65@6.00; 
short feds, $3.75@4.50; grassers, $3.00 
@3.50; fed heifers, mostly $4.90@5.70; 

ss heifers, $3.00@4.00; beef cows, 
1.85@2.50; cutter grades, $1.15@1.75; 
bulls, $2.00@2.25; top vealers, $6.00. 


HOGS—Receipts locally figured about 
25 per cent heavier than last week, 
with supplies running more strongly 
to light hogs. Market, after averaging 
sharply lower the first part of the 
week, with top down to $4.10 on two 
days, recovered to a top of $4.30 to all 
Interests today, prices finally showing 
anet 10@15c advance over last Friday. 
Bulk 160- to 250-lb. hogs, $4.15@4.25 
today; 260 to 300 lbs., $3.90@4.10; 325 
to 350 Ibs., $3.65@3.80; sows, mostly 
$2.65@3.25. 


SHEEP—Prices have averaged fully 
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50c higher this week on fat lambs, most 
offerings selling in a range of $6.50@ 
7.00. Late weakness erased some of 
the improvement, but there is a 15@25c 
net advance over last Friday. Most 
range and fed*Western lambs brought 
$6.50@6.75 today. Strictly choice kinds 
quotable close to $7.00; best natives, 
$6.65; fed clipped lambs, $5.75@5.85; 
a few fat yearlings, $5.00@5.25; two- 
year-old and aged wethers, $3.00@4.00; 
best fat ewes, $2.00@2.50. 


~-- fe 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 
So. St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 25, 1933. 

CATTLE—Trade on slaughter steers, 
yearlings, and she stock has shown sta- 
bility this week, although heavy weight 
beeves are still hard to move even at 
further declines. Good to choice slaugh- 
ter steers and yearlings turned at $4.75 
@5.75; choice, around 1,000-lb. year- 
lings, $6.00, week’s top. Medium grade 
killers ranged down to $3.75; common 
grassers, $2.50@3.50. Beef cows cleared 
at $1.65@2.25, some up to $2.50; cutter 
grades, $1.00@1.50. Butcher heifers 
sold at $2.00@4.00; dry-fed kinds, $4.50 
@5.50, a few $5.75. Medium grade bulls 
brought $2.00@2.35; better vealers, 
$5.00@6.00, a few $6.50. 

HOGS—Hog market developed con- 
siderable activity today, better 170 to 
250 Ibs. selling at $4.05@4.10; heavy 
butchers, $3.40@4.00; desirable 140 to 
170 Ibs., $3.50@4.05; pigs, $3.25@3.50; 
packing sows, $2.85@3.50. 

SHEEP — Better grade slaughter 
lambs are 25c higher than a week ago, 
bulk selling today at $6.50; common 
throwouts, down to $4.00 and below; 
slaughter ewes, mostly $1.25@2.25. 


ed 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by bes Mn ma of Agricultural 
Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 26, 1933. 
Due to light receipts at 22 concentra- 
tion points and 7 packing plants in 
Iowa and Minnesota, there was a con- 
siderably stronger undertone to current 


trade compared with the slow demand i 


during previous days. Bulk of butchers 
marketed are of the new crop, and qual- 
ity, for the most part, was very de- 
sirable. Compared with last week’s 
close, current prices are steady to 
strong, instances 5@10c higher; good 
to choice 180 to 240 lbs., $3.95@4.25; 
250 to 290 lbs., $3.65@4.10; light and 
— weight packing sows, $2.75@ 


Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 22 concentration points and 7 
packing plants for week ended Oct. 26: 


Last 
week, 


9,500 
15,600 


31,300 
14,700 
800 
9,500 


Fri., 

Sat., 

Mon., 

Tues., ; ’ 
Wed., Oct. 25 17,200 
_ = SS Ana h Se 13,000 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week ended Oct. 
19, 19383: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 
Same 
Prev. week, 
week. 1932. 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Oct. 20, 1933: 
At 20 markets: 


Week ended Oct. 20 
eek 


Hogs at 11 markets: 


Week ended Oct. 20 
Previous week 
1932 

















NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 

Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Oct. 21, 1933, 

are reported as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
4,641 50,649 
ae 
962 14,471 11,433 
14,259 19,112 76,035 
12,601 22/408 64,308 
11,181 16,081 62,558 
he 


PORK TRIMMING VALUES. 


Is your pork trimming foreman fa- 
miliar with values? Per = he ought 
to read “PorK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s latest book. 


Jersey City 
Central Union 
New York 
tal o cccccccccce 
Previous week 
Two weeks ago 














Hi. L. SPARKS 





Hogs = Sheep = Calves = Cattle 


Nationa] Stock Yards, Ill—Phone East 6261 
Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. 
Phone Colfax 6900 or L. D. 299 


& CO. L. Hi. 











Order Buyer of Live Stock 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


MecMURRAY | 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Oct. 26, 1933, - 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: es, ae Se 
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RS PACKERS PURCHASES WICHITA. RI. go 5.5cd sxc oicasites 26,139 44,701 66,086 
snrsrealpa perme Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. St. Paul trercecoresevere oa ry x4 
q of livestoc y packers at princ Cudah % os Lo  @e Seee a Sea ee . ¥ ‘ 
rurchfor the week ending Saturday, October Bt, Dold p ‘2 ws 38 bts 1,520 ae | on’ elle aaa ta He tie 4 a 
— 4... comparisons, are reported to The Na. Wichita D. B : i Cimctamatd 2. cc ccccccccce 4,398 1,950 4,207 
) Provisioner as follows: Dunn-Ostertag ...... 94 eoee osigre bee 368 19 
) R wo seal dons Pred W. i. Re eae Bhp 17 TOBAL wee ee eee seen neers 219,868 273,119 298,791 | 
) unflower Pkg. ve ones —eerortee 
= Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. ee a = pee Hi = nie 
ROS Ante 
6B DE omer and Co. «sss 0268 S05 TTR Total... 300 | at 4308 ar) CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 
ot gwift & Co. --- bY ; ’ , Not including 1,979 hogs bought direct. Satisti - 
/O0y Morris & Co. »29) eves 4,017 atistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
) Hs ioe & Go. 5,288 3,169 5,288 ST. PAUL. Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 
Anglo-Amer, Prov. . oS tees see Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. PTS 
9,900 G. H. Hammond co vo 751 **** Armour and Co. .... 4,115 4,503 7,580 10,769 — { 
. a Libby, McNeill & Libby.. | G4 ssn 6354 Cudahy Pkg. Co...-: 399 1,507 Se a oe 
‘ 4 —— Eaeagesenanse 200s 2 BS Swift & Os. ....... 6.125 61858 11.504 16,892 Mon., Oct. 16....28,882 2,059 31,477 25,239 
; BEE caress oc scccecees : ; ne we tT 1918 112, Tues., Oct. 17.... 9,459 1,911 19,162 6,818 
we Brennan Pkg. Co., 1,935 hogs; Independent Pkg. Others .........+... 2).405 16 534 5,634 Wed., Oct. 18....10,250 1,305 16,393 14,000 
A o., 192 hogs; Bo a Lanham, & Co., S20 hogs: ae a? yt 1,730 9,661 8,966 
tans de Food P orp oga; Ager WeG. Total. ons. cc ccess 14, , ri., Oct. 20..... 1,45: 445 5,981 10,743 
ta Hara a, pee sl gay 19,708 83,205 ‘Sat’, Oct. 21..... 1,000 200 4000 7, 
ure 53,735 cattle; 6,447 calves; 52,341 hogs; 3 —eetagie, | sienna nie eee 
Total: 53 B Geis Gite Mk ep, Total this week..56,714 7,740 72,761 
50,773 sheep. gs. Sheep. previous week ..48,377 7,498 111,201 81,168 
18,000 Not including 2,010 cattle, 1,208 calves, 35,405 Plankinton Pkg. Co. 2,154 5,850 11,620 1,494 Year ago ...... :.51,915 11,905 107,663 _ 99,467 
) 8,000 hogs, and 21, 354 sheep bought direct. oueee EE ~~. =. - ie pare 916 Two years ago. ‘57, 115 «12, 155,041 115,109 
Soup ST. JOSEPH. UDB. Co WY... "4 a SHIPMENTS 
ry Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. |g ays a seeee “ae "a b= “ss Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
35000 gwift & 00. ....... 3,181 599 9,645 12,301 Armour & Co. Mil 2.968 Mon., Oct. 16 4,374 1 2,868 4,876 
» 41,000 Armour and O0.'.... 3,719 622 8.249 4.500 ‘Armour & Co:, Ohi. 52 2... lis 1i0) Tues., Oct. 17.... 4,740 58 1275 2,976 
= OtherS «--++eeeeeees ’ 580 N.Y. .B.D.M.Co., i Bees his bss P| 3. eee ‘= 58 7a a 
——— cos. tase i i » Oct. 19.... 3, 5 , 
) 29,009 BUM ca sconesscese 8,850 1,701 21,340 20,471 GrppPeT® soro °°: res aa Ss oe. ot &..... 1,817 312,027 2,825 
) rs saree. : Tae Sat., Oct. 21..... 200 ses 500 1,000 
, wa Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. T°t@! -+++++-+++++ 9,246 12,584 3,186 Total this week..19,778 481 15,143 16,320 ( 
) Tn -- LU 801,276 8.849 Der eEe. Year ago "-....17129 1,200 10,886 28°210 
- i, é ’ . Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. mon woare aca ' . , . 
‘ Tw oe 
. He 1,664 199 1,015 5,167 Kingan & Co. ...... 1,980 873 8,530 1,956 I ee Se ee, eee 
Fd 3,830 437 3,412 26,139 filleemier Bros; o$ee = 108 ye 25 wn —— for month and year to Oct. 21, 
KANSAS CITY. hina RN SS sarah eie 90 31 "191 ae pe I Year 
: Catia, Calves, Hen, See tee Prev. Oe. bh 1933. 1982. 1933. 1982. 
) Armour and Co. .... 3,995 _ 784 2,851 3,314 Meier Pkg. Co....... Saat Till Cattl 
) Some Cudahy Pkg. Co 3:620 1,001 1,017 6,205 Schussler Pkg. Co... 4, BB LI Galves 7722°596 795,788 350,810 “374.471 471 
> 10,000 Morris & Co. ...... 2,381 98414 2,812 Maass Hartman Co.. 32 7 1... °"'§& Hogs ........282,662 303,715 6,278,853 5,257,858 
20 Swift & Co. - 423 1,000 3,585 ye SS on ass 74 Sheep 238,233 293,111 2,876,210 3,232,223 
Bim ependent Pg. G0. 2s sor i218 “80 23,066 5,387 WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
) um Pkg. iame age iocguasatias sntguitiicnaie Lambs 
, SE Giisesen<o0s 551 «974 «6,604 . 5,719 2,701 26,162 7,646 week ended $545 $495 $235 5 
io . 5 A Previous en Oct. 21. ‘$ 5.45 $4.25 $2.25 § 6.55 
, ue a 25,064 5,506 16,846 25,061 CINCINNATI. ao ee ee 
an OMAHA. i Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 1981 8.80 515 210 5.75 
, Cattle & Taeal “Pie Sons. . tag tert tage 705 proed 10.75 «9.50 2.85 7.55 
» "800 calves. Hogs. Sheep. Kahn's Sons Co... 1,920 “305,381 “875 ©1028 if) 87088. 13:10 
> 6 : 4,023 8,979 Kroger G & B Oo... 392 sie oe Rn Re GO A 
A Ser 11,618 J. J; Lohrey Pkg. Co... ee ont "*** Av, 1928-1982 ....$10.95 §$ 7.50 $3.35 $ 8.85 
> a itn ese 3 Se SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. — 
100 i aot 5,002 z ——- s. Sons. 144 4 Boo 118 pikes oe Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. | 
33. Eagle Pkg. Co., 15 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. J.&F. Schroth Pkg. Co. 17 ese 2,775 ee Mas = Age Se 35,900 tress | OL eur 
> oe (o., 32 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 57 cattle; Shippers ............ 321 583 8,063 2,287 1932 .. é 
4 Lees Omaha Pkg. Co., 129 cattle; J. Roth & Sons, 40 GE  Seceesewaeb es 1,363 491 292 344 19381 
> 10.000 cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 84 cattle; Lincoln sg Fog 1930 
) 1.500 cia ve ate ae Pkg. Co., 104 cattle; RR aeeeper le ean 3,596 1,819 17,493 4,398 1929 
200 g 0. cattle; Wilson & Co., 598 RECAPITULATION. 1928 . 
pRB BP ret, zest carte ant ctv: 2.13 nore: af ebiUag ok OME, Peay by markets “etary, Oct. 21, 188, timated 
/ 2 e HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 
> AST ST. LOUIS. CATTLE. Receipts ai erag: 
) "400 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Week Cor. prices of "hogs S nath comguaioone: a 
:; an Armour and Co. .... 3,310 2,286 4,281 3,651 ended Prev. week, N —Prices— 
> Swift & Co. ....... 5.549 3.780 3.672 3,612 Oct. 21. week. 1982. Reed. Wk. Ton 
0 1,300 Morris & Co. ...... 1,288 2 ee 44,807 51,220 « - Wet. Top. Avg. 
> 1100 Hunter Pkg. Co. .... 2,199 .... 3,276 526 5,000 See peek ented Oct. Sl. Saree Se See Cee 
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; 7 be rT ae ee . inode epeeaternesers: 155,041 225 5.15 
rg oe eS Se 8.878 aay 1980 ---.- eee. 127,102 231 10.28 9.50 
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» 8,000 | aeeeeaee 2'642 Lod rer! 4,014 Indianapolis res 16, 4 4 Oct. 5. week. 
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Chicago Section 


E. K. Corrigan, Omaha hog buyer, 
enjoyed the opportunity to meet his 
many friends at the convention. 


C. F. Kamrath, Boise, Idaho, well- 
known packinghouse expert, was a Chi- 
cago visitor this week, taking in the 
convention. 

H. L. Albers has been made vice 
president and a director of the Con- 
solidated Beef & Provision Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 

The old maestro, Milt Goldberg him- 
self, was accompanied by president 
Harry Levi, in attendance at the pack- 
ers’ convention. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 26,906 cattle, 4,227 
calves, 38,840 hogs, 36,694 sheep. 


Sympathy of his many friends is ex- 
tended to Rf W. Sanders of the general 
branch house manager’s department, 
Armour and Company, in the death of 
his wife. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Oct. 21, 1933, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 
Oct. 21. week. week,’32. 


Cured Meats, Ibs...21,929,000 23,881,000 19,319,000 
Fresh Meats, lbs...51,099,000 46,428,000 45,919,000 
Lard, Ibs. 8,632,000 7,007,000 14,371,000 


G. C. Briggs, general branch house 
manager, Armour and Company, has 
announced the appointment of E. G. 
Garbee as branch house district man- 
ager of the Wilkesbarre, Pa., territory, 
succeeding E. Stomne who has been 
transferred to other duties. Mr. Garbee 
was formerly assistant district manager 
of the Philadelphia territory. 


E. H. Mattingly, well-known in live- 
stock circles, and formerly of Louis- 
ville, Ky., is now connected with H. L. 
— & Company at the St. Louis 

ississippi Valley stock yards office, 
handling cattle, calves and sheep. This 
division of the company operates only 
at the St. Louis Mississippi Valle 
Stock Yards, as the National Stoc 
Yards division handles hogs only. 

a ean 


FRANCIS FOOD CODE ADVISOR. 

Clarence Francis, executive vice- 
president of General Foods Corpora- 
tion, has been loaned to the National 
Recovery Administration to act as its 
food code advisor. This step has been 
taken by the NRA because of the large 
number of food codes coming up for 
early consideration. 


EMPLOY MORE PRODUCE LESS. 


Production in the meat packing in- 
dustry declined from August to Sep- 
tember, but employment and wage dis- 
bursements expanded, according to the 
monthly business conditions report of 
the Federal Reserve bank of Chicago. 

Production in September fell 9 per 
cent below that in August to a level 
lower than that for any month since 
March. It was only 2 per cent in ex- 
cess of production in September, 1932 
and 6% per cent above the 1923-1932 
seasonal average. 


On the other hand, besides maintain- 
ing an advantage over 1932, the num- 
ber of employes gained 342 per cent 
over August, and wage payments rose 
4 per cent. 

Total value of sales billed to domestic 
and foreign customers rose 742 per cent 
to a level 10 per cent above that of Sep- 
tember, 1932. The value of sales was 
considerably below the 1923-1932 aver- 
age for the month, largely reflecting 
lower prices. 

The tonnage sold was not only great- 
er than that in the preceding month and 
September, 1932, but exceeded the sea- 
sonal average by 5% per cent, the bank 
reports. 


Shipments for export increased in 
September over those in August. For- 








Packers’ Convention 
Number 


This is the Official 1933 
Packers’ Convention Num- 
ber of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, containing com- 
plete report of proceedings, 
news features and pictures 
of the 28th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 

A few extra copies are 
available, and orders will be 
received until the supply is 
exhausted, at 50c each. 

Address orders to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill., enclosing remittance. 




















eign demand for American lard rp. 
mained fair in the United Kingdom ang 
tended to improve on the continent, 
Trade in meats continued to be on 
restricted basis. 


—— 
INSTITUTE IN CALIFORNIA, 


Herbert D. Newcomb, former map. 
ager of the Vernon Market Bureau, has 
been placed in charge of the Los Ap. 
geles regional offices of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. The Insti- 
tute director for the Pacific Coast 
region is E, F. Forbes of San Francigeo, 
Regional chairman for Southern Cali. 
fornia is T. P. Breslin, president of the 
Standard Packing Co., Los Angeles, and 
for Northern California the chairman 
is E. F. Randolph, vice president of the 
Virden Packing Co., San Francisco, 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer’s, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, Oct. 25, 1933, or 
nearest previous date, with number of 
shares dealt in during week, and clos- 
ing prices, on Oct. 18, 1933: 


Sales. High. 
Week ended, 
Oct. 25. —Oct. 
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Amal. Leather 1,700 

— eee 500 

Amer. H. & L. 5,400 
Do. Pfd. 


‘ -+. 8,700 
Amer. Stores.. 1,300 
Armo 4. 


wee BS Saeco & 
Pa 


Do. Del. Pfd 1,000 
Beechnut Pack 
Bohack, H. ©. 


" = 
Brennan Pack. 
Do. Pf ‘ 


ae: fee: : 


i iat. ae 
Se: : 
s 

ee 
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. (J 
Stahl Meyer .. 
Swift & Co. .. 

Do. Intl. ... 
Trunz Pork .. 
U. 8. Cold Stor 
U._8. Leather. 

Do. A. 

Do. Pr. Pfd. 
Wesson Oil .. 

Do. 7% Pfd. 
Wilson & Co.. 
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KNOW YOUR MARKET! 


th, confidential service, 
through an appraisal of facts, provides busi- 
ness interests of essential food industries 
with the means of accurately judging the 
correctness of prices with respect to current 
supply and demand conditions, so that risks 
incident to inventory investments may be re- 
duced to a minimum. 


Misjudging the present by omissions of 
accurate appraisals has been more often the 
cause of disappointing financial experiences 
than misjudging the future. This Service is 
offered that your decisions may be made with 
greater assurance of satisfactory results. 


LIVESTOCK, PROVISIONS 
DAIRY AND POULTRY PRODUCTS 


Hams . Loins . Picnics Light Bellies 
Dry Salt Bellies . Lard Cottonseed 
Oi . Butter Cheese . Eggs Poultry 


AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


An Unbiased Appraisal, The Only Sound Approach 
to Inventory Investment and Control 


THe Commopity AppRAISAL SERVICE 


221 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, Illinois 
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BiG REASONS FOR 
PREFERENCE 


1. Uniform 

2. Easy to stuff 

3. Attractive package 

4. Dollar-saving 

5. Twenty-six years serving 
the sausage industry... 
back up the goods. 





1335 West bhorty-Seventh Street, Chicago 


| INDEPENDENT CASING COMPANY 





Exporters 
London 


Importers 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


New York Hamburg 














RESEARCH WORK ON LARD. 


“Research work with lard established 
very clearly the many splendid attri- 
butes which it possesses,” said Prof. 
H. J. Gramlich, chairman of the animal 
husbandry department of the University 
of Nebraska, who was in Chicago re- 
cently to attend a meeting of the lard 
research council. Professor Gramlich, 
who is the chairman of the National 
lard Conference, stated that lard stands 
out as the American fat par excellence. 

The highly nutritious properties of 
lard and the fact that it is easily diges- 
tible and is available at a relatively low 
cost, is in Professor Gramlich’s belief 
appreciated by American housewives. 
This is indicated by the fact that during 
the past few years there has been a 
steady increase in per capita consump- 
tion of this product. “The increasing 


knowledge relative to lard is focusing 
more and more attention on its use,” 
stated the Nebraska man, “and there is 
little question but that it will continue 
to retain its popularity.” 

The National Lard Conference, headed 
by Professor Gramlich, is one phase of 
the Cooperative Meat Investigations 
begun several years ago under the 
sponsorship of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board—the cooperating agen- 
cies being the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, state agricultural experi- 
ment stations and the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 


ee 


TRUCK RECEIPTS INCREASE. 


Receipts of livestock by truck at the 
principal markets of the country have 
almost doubled in the past three years. 


During the first eight months of the 
year truck receipts at the thirteen large 
markets totaled 17,222,888 head, com- 
pared with 9,697,684 head in the same 
period of 1931. August receipts by 
truck at these markets totaled 402,480 
cattle, 155,124 calves, 1,798,369 hogs and 
391,755 sheep. This compares with re- 
ceipts in August, 1929, of 112,585 cattle, 
78,987 calves, 656,167 hogs and 217,841 
sheep, by truck. Receipts by truck of 
each class of livestock during the first 
eight months of 1933, 1932 and 1931 
are reported by the Chicago Daily 
.Drover’s Journal as follows: 








1933. 1932. 1931. 
I a iscccoenes 2,762,188 2,024,393 1,262,291 
ee errr 1,141, 1,011,470 831,621 
, SS Pre 10,851,316 8,758,206 6,143,687 
MED ccccocccecee 2,429,268 2,340,003 1,442,802 
ED Kecceccccwe 38,560 26,056 17,283 
Total .ccccccees 17,222,888 14,160,128 9,697,684 
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ARCHITECT 
Established since 1909 
| PACKING PLANTS a PLANT ADDITIONS 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

















Menges. Manse 


EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIES 
REFRIGERATION 
EVERYTHING FOR THE PACKER 





Successors To 
BONNELL-TOHTZ CO. 
1515 N. GRAND BLVD. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
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FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1933. 
High. Low. 


CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
October 26, 1933. 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Green 
Standard. 


Sweet Pickled. 
’ cy. 
Standa ney. 5.00 
5.60 
9% 
tees b ae 4.70 4. 4.60 
BOILING HAMS. geee 


Green 


, 1933. 
Standard. 


Sweet ay 
Standard. Fanc 
0%; 


9% 9% 
%% 9% 

8% i onee 
SKINNED HAMS. 

Sweet Pickled. 

Standard. ¥F 
944 
9% 
9 
9 
8% 
8% 


5.82% 5.22% 
5.80 
or 


NICS. 
= CLEAR BELLIES— 


Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Sh.Shank. 
6 
5% 
5% 
414 5 


Close. 


eo 


bE 
RE 
so 


DAMAMA 
RR 
cal 


SAPP 
($888 : 
is 


415 5 WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1933. 
RD— 


BELLIES. 
Green 
Sq. Sdls. 8.P. 
8% 8% 
8% 8% 
8% 8% 
Rly 8% 
8 
7™% 


5.32% 5.30 
Cured 
Dry Cured. 


5.50 
—_ 


Dec. ... 4. 5.20 
Jan. q 15 
May 


8 
- ™ 
D. S. BELLIES. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1933. 

LARD— 
Oct. . 5.35 
Nov. ... 5.32% 
Dec. ° 5 
Jan. 
May 


Clear 
Standard. Fancy. 


5.35 
5.52% 
6.10 


5.30 
5.42% 
5.9714 


% 
D. 8. FAT BACKS. 
Standard. 


CLEAR BELLIES— 
Oct. 
Extra short clears 
Extra short ribs 
Regular plates 
Clear plates 
Jowl butts 


. Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom.; 
Green square jowls 


par) 
So 
7: 


DR AAN 
Ssh 
e 3F 


|B 


ARAN 


—, split. 





Green rough jowls 





ANIMAL OILS. . 
Prime steam, 
og mg SEY Prime edible lard Oll.........seseeeeeee 
Ps, GTO s cc ccccvcvcceccostevceces 6. ‘87% 
PET DEE Suse ccane 0 ccesecctsvcedeunetscecss 5.12% 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in 


A, 


| PURE VINEGARS 


plead 
93-3 CO D343-3-I1D WOOO o 


3 9999HHNN9HH9H9HN9H 
ER ER BR RRR 


contain 
barrels. 





COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. . 

Oak pork barrels, black fron hoops. . 
Ash pork ls, galv. iron hoops.. 
Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. . 


October 28, 1933 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTs, 
Exports of nork products from prip. 
cipal ports of the United States dy. 

ing the week ended Oct. 21, 1933: 

——Week ended—— m_ 
on. 3 21, b> One Saat 
Mibs. M ibs. M Ibs. Mbe, 

HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 

WILTSHIRES. 


862 63,17) 
‘tte sate 
5 “Gi oo 
u 23 3.4 


INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS, 
oa 421 367 
3 50 


y 
United Kingdom .... 278 240 
Other E 49 57 
Cub 36 13 


973 
To Belgium aan ones 
United Kingdom .... 172 
Other Europe ove 75 
Cuba 
Other countries 
BACON, 
16,9%4 
113 
4,415 
“ 5,981 
Other countries .... “249 55 1 
PICKLED PORK. 


139 205 326 
To United Kingdom. a | 70 


146 
43 


Netherlands. 1 
United Kingdom .... 
Other Europe 1 
Cub 


Other countries 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Oct. 21, 1933. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, 


770 
38 


Galveston 

Mobile 

Chicago 

Norfolk ...... cee 1 ence oven 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 

Exported to: 
United paar (total) 


London .... 

| enema 

Glasg: 

Other. United _Kingdom.......... 


Exported to: 
Germany (total) 
burg 


Other 


“Corrected to September 30, 1933, to include all 
ports. 
+Exports to Europe only. 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Bois. 
Nitrite of soda per 100 lbs. delivered 9.10 
(1 to 4 bbl. deliv: —-" 
(5 or more bbls. $8.95 per 1 
delivered.) 
euneee” 25 bbl. lots, f.0.b 
Dbl. refined granulated 





gran. nitrate of -—_.- 
sake than 3 t bbl. lots, 4c more 
en oem, per ™ f.0.b. Chicago, 
alk 


Su 


leans 
Second sugar, 90 basis 
Syrup —> 63 to 65 combined su- 
crose an mag New Y 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% 





SPICES. 


These ces are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 

; - P Whole. Grown? 
IN ia ss canrceestese net ed oe 9% 
Cinnamen bs 
Cloves ; iq 


BsBESSS~ 


epper. sa 
Pepper, white ....... eenvecssucsses 
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FREppPREEEREE 


3 
5 
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Brains, ea) 
Sweetbrend 
Calf livers 


leary sad 
Light sad¢ 
“avy fore 
light fore 
fatton leg 
Mutton loiy 
— ste 

tong 
Seep head 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 
Oct. 24, 1933. 


é 14 Gis 
14 15 
14 15 


Cor. week, 
prime native steers— 1932. 





aug 
2g 
114%@12% 
114%@12 
11%@12 
OM " 

600 
L.A warters, choice.... 15 19 
Fore doarters, choice.... 8% 12 
Beef Cuts. 

Steer loins, a evceceee 

Steer loins, No. 1........- 

Steer loins, No. 2........ 

Steer short loins, prime. 


Steer short loins, No. 1.. 
ae abet loins, No, 2.. 
Steer loin ends ( ne 
Steer loin ends, No. 2. 










Cow ribs, 7 
Cow ribs, 6% 
Steer rounds, 
Steer rounds, 9% 
Steer rounds, 9 
Steer chucks, 8% 
Steer chucks, 7% 
Steer chucks, 7 
Cow roun 6% 
Cow chucks 5% 
plates 5 
Medium plates 3 
Briskets, No. 1 
Steer navel ends 3% 
Cow navel ends 3 
Pore Ss 5 
Hind shanks 4 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis... @40 
Strip loins, No. 2........ @35 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @20 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... 17 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 50 
Beef —. No. 2.. 45 
butts eee 11 







QHHHH6 
aamc-ab 


6 lbs. 
Beef Products. 


Knuckles, green, 5 







jw (per Ib.) @ 6 H 
Tongues... ... @15 14 
Sweetbreads @15 12 
aa, ike dieréidcqiat 7 9 
WO, Wlaim....ccee 38% 4 

ad ME, Ghesecses e3 B 
as pe hs: ao @7 

Veal. 

ary DD dcécasnenis 10 11 8 @ 9 
Good carcass 8 9 5 7 
Good saddles 2 14 13 
. <” “ypeeereeeres 8 @10 @ 8 
Medium racks .......... 4 @5 4@5 













OS rere @ 6 5 
Sweetbreads ............. @35 38 
WEED on coc ceccccese @38 35 
Lamb. 
Choiee lambs ............ @12 11 
Medium lambs .......... @10 $id 
Choice saddles (11112 °°°° @14 @14 
um saddles ......... 12 12 
Ghoiee fores ....... 1.22: 10 8 
Medium fores <)>. °° °° 1°" @ 8 7 
b fries, per Ib....... @25 25 
tongues, per Ib.. @15 10 
lamb kidneys, per Ib..... @15 @20 
Mutton. 
leary shee 
rh ~~ ne z é 
Heavy saddies .. 11° "7: D 4 @ 4 
Hight saddles .......... @ 7 @ 8 
la? fores @ 2 @ 2 
ett fores @ 4 @4 
en legs . @ 8 @10 
yetaa loins - @7 @ 6 
Thee m stew @ 2 @ 3 
DP tongues @ 9 @10 
Sheep heads, each @ 8 @ 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Racer, 16 
Picnic shoulders ... 

Skinned ~peeen 
Tenderloins 





Seek 
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ictal: mall DAD 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons........ oe 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 
Coun style sausage, smoked......... 
Frank 8 in sheep casings 
Frankfurts {n ho 
Bologna in beef 
Bologna in beef mid 
Liver sausage in beef rounds...... 
Smoked liver sausage in hes. pangs 
Liver sausage in hog bungs........ 
7 Feeder rater 
New England luncheon specialty. 

Minced luncheon specialty, choice. . 














SE MED cccecccctecsheseeneesess @19 
pees ET 6abtend beet eenacadcne see . @14% 
SE. accneinehy «evnséeestus sp abamacwies ° @15%4 
Polish BED #as04n widened eonaaraes @13% 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs. Pe @32 
Thuringer cervelat .. @15 
Farmer .........0. @22 
Holsteiner 21 





B. C. salami, choice 
Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs 

C. salami, new condition........ 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles. 
Genoa style salami............ @34 
Pepperoni 
Mortadella, 
ES tin iuk baidaae dawcense ane’ Saree 31 
BED GUND BONG. . ccccvccccccccecese ° 26 
Virginia hams 






new condition... 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO, carlot basis.) 


Regular pork trimmings............++++ 7% 
Special lean pork trimmings............ 8 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. 
Pork cheek meat.....cccccccccsccccccces 
Pork hearts 
Pork livers 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)...... 
Boneless chucks 

SHOR WORE 2. ccccccccccccccesccecsese 
ee SO rrr re 
Beef cheeks (trimmed).........-..+e+0. 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up........ 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up.... 
Dr. a bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... 
Beef tripe ....ccccccccce . 
Pork ). ES canner trim, B.Prccece ace 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 


Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............. .89 


S) 


= 
= 
DW POMC COP RABDARBOLD 


i 
ee 


tw 
= 
QADHADDSDEHSHHHNH 


FERES 


TRESS DOGRER, WEED cccccccccceccecece d 
Export rounds, medium..........sees+++ 44 
Export rounds, MALTOW.......seeceseees OO 
No. 1 weasands..... eovcccce eccccccccce ole 
No. 2 weasands............. cccccccccces ew 
Wee 2 BEMEBe ccccccccccccccce ocecec es -20Q@22 
No. 2 bungs........ ce cccccceccccccocccs OO 
Middles, regular ............ esecccocehian 
Middles, select wide, 20 2% in. diam. .1.75 


—_e, select, extra ide, 2% in. and ¥ 
ov 2.30 


Dried Sadinios 
12-15 in. wide, flat. 
10-12 in. wide, flat. 
8-10 in. wide, flat. 
6- 8 in. wide, flat.. 
Hog casings: 





és: 
S.. 
& 


Narrow, per 100 yds.......-...se00. ooo 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds...... TEES 1.85 
SE SEE cweseneveeccavcetecncece 
Wide, per 100 yds es ieee nie sini ecccccccedetO 
xtra wide, per ae ae peeee ose cee accel 
Export bungs ......... edceccccecces cocee ae 
Large prime bungs. beneeces cecceseoccese an 
Medium prime bungs........e.eseeseeees olf 
Small St In 4 0'0%00094000000oeGCee Oe 
Middle, per set......... eeccccccccccccce -20 
eae cvecceses eccccee .08 









153 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage » beef rounds— 
SD Sey SB OO Gees cvavcccesesccescas $4.50 
Large tins, 1 to ante heh waleieanate wewbe > asin 5.25 
Frankfurt style sausage in — — 
Small tins, 2 to crate...... «ee. 5.50 
SR Gy OP Gg bse c a hsdvcccwcsecscvs 6.25 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate.......... sPaeKvnceae 4.75 
rge tins, 1 to crate......... cocccccccccce GeO 
DRY SALT MEATS. 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs............ cove 5 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs.............. ee 5 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lIbs..... Sosenncesebee 5 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs............ evvevee 5 
Fat backs, SENET TAB. (60 kn saevics<cs eee 6 
—— GE 50554 6 act eeseenesses 5 








Fancy 15 
ak, heme 16 
Sta: 13 
Picnics, sae ‘oe ccccce 11 
vat mo @is 
con, 
No. 1 beef 

ME EE Di acuvas ceecsctessse @27 
Cutaiden, GEIS IBS... ..cccccccccccccecs @21 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.. 22 
ed hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 23 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... 15 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted........ 16 
Cooked loin roll, smoked.............. 24 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, regular...........sees eseee 17.00 
Family back py 24 to 34 pieces...... 18.50 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces...... 17.50 
Clear k, 40 to 50 pleces........ 15.00 
Clear plate k, 25 to pleces...... 13.00 
PD OEE 9 sacctccscecesesdnaat cecce 16.00 
pe Ton S6ethec een bere ce eveseorccees 118.50 
Platé D cctarecbadcnsaceseeuesaees 11.00 
Extra plate ‘beef, 200 Ib. bbis......... 12.00 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, Rag bbl. . -$12.00 
Honeycomb ib, tbh......- - 15.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl - 17.00 

bbl -- 18.25 


Pork feet, 200-Ib. 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl. om 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl. ........ 35.00 







OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 1-lb. 

cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b.-Chicago. 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago...... 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago.... 


LARD. 


Prime steam, cash, Bd. | ae @ 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade...... ¢ 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. aie: 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. @ 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, f.0.b. 
Chicago @ 
Neutral, in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago... @ 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f... @ 


Q-10 conan 


Re KE 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 








TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drams.) 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. 34@ 4 
Prime packers’ tallow.........sccsseces 3%@ 3 
WO. 1 THe, BOG BER. <. oc cccscvccscse 2%@ 3 
No. 2 tallow, Geee S.EB. cccccvcccovesas 2%4@ a 
Choice white i, <0<seresendeusauadts 3K@ 3 
ME NE a dadidlatindineenedaebabaand rH} 3 
B-White grease, maximum 5% acid.... 2%@ 2% 
Yellow grease, 10@15%..........eeee0- 2% @ 2% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a..........s00. 2%@ 2% 


VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed ofl in tanks, f.0.b. 


Valley points, prompt.............+.. @ 3% 
White, adeodorized. in abba: , f.0.b. Chgo. 54%@ 5% 
WN, GEE bsGencccacpceccssece 54@ 5% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b........... %&@ 1 
Corn a. in tanks, £23. EDs 050000408 385% @ 3% 
Seya bean oil, f.o.b. mills.............. 5.7@6.0 
Cocoanut oll, seller’s tanks, - 0.b. coast. 2% @ 2% 
Refined in bbls., f.0.b. Chicago......... 64%@ 6% 
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Retail Section 


Better Retail Methods 


Dealers Checked Up on Practices 
by Sample Meat Shopping 


A partial report of the sample 
meat shopping conducted by the 
Better Business Bureaus of San 
Francisco and Oakland, Calif., 
during the past nine months, in 
cooperation with the general cam- 
paign of the Pacific Livestock & 
Meat Institute, reveals some in- 
teresting information for the 
average retail meat dealer and his 
employes. 


During this nine-month period 461 
samples of meat were bought at random 
in independent and chain retail shops. 
These were taken to sealers of weights 
and measures for checking the accuracy 
of scales. After being checked and re- 
wrapped the samples were taken to a 
central place for expert grading on the 
following basis: 


Correct retail name. Correct whole- 
sale cut. Grade of cut. Sex or class. 
Condition—stale, mangled, bloody. Ad- 
vertising of cut—name, price, total 
amount paid; misrepresentation of cut. 
Actual weight—undercharge, over- 
charge, extension. Bought from; ad- 
dress. 


Under each of these headings a clear 
statement was written up on each par- 
ticular sample, the grading committee 
always keeping in mind the original 
carcass from which the cut was taken, 
and making up their notes on the visible 
evidence of the piece of meat itself. No 
cognizance was given to the particular 
name or location of the market or any 
inspection marks which the particular 
piece carried. 


Results of the Survey. 


Each piece of meat was examined as 
to its edibility, whether stale, fresh or 
shopworn, and the proportion of blood 
accidentally splashed on the cut. Also 
a careful survey was made as to the 
manner of preparation of the cut, 
whether mangled, haggled or cleavered 
in the act of preparation. 


The combined results of the survey 
follow: 


Total number samples 
Total purchase price $199.29 
Total actual weights (lbs.) 1,488 
Number samples shopworn 91 
Number misrepresented 124 
Number off-color 45 
Number short weight 84 
Number undercharge 9 
Bloody 19 


It is significant to note that during 
the summer months the proportion of 


461 


shopworn and off-color samples in- 
creased quite sharply. In fact, the gen- 
eral grade of beef brought in for grad- 
ing is about one full grade below. that 
of the winter months. Of course this is 
seasonal, and due to the gradual change 
from a fed beef basis to a grass beef 
basis. 


A great many of the samples re- 
viewed indicated that in general the 
average grade of tissue, glazed or 
parchment paper utilized by the aver- 
age retailer was not of too high quality. 
There was a decided tendency for over 
50 per cent of this cheaper paper to stick 
to the meat and to break down into 
many small pieces rather than to re- 
main in one sheet upon removal from 
the meat. A further study of this paper 
is to be undertaken by the ethics, trade 
practice and advertising committee of 
the Pacific Livestock and Meat Institute. 


Misrepresentation of Cuts. 


A noticeable lack of sanitation and 
proper wrapping was in evidence in the 
samples of all kinds of liver purchased 
during one month. Only one store out 
of 25 was utilizing the neat little fiber 
board or wooden dishes in handling 
these two commodities. Practically 
every package of liver was insufficiently 
wrapped, resulting in much leakage and 
unattractiveness from the housewife’s 
standpoint. Several cases of misrepre- 
sentation of frozen liver for fresh were 
found during this time. 


This nine months’ campaign was out- 
lined in order to develop a system of 
nomenclature for the various cuts of 
lamb, veal, pork and beef. During the 
first three months most attention was 
directed to the cuts of lamb. The 








Retail Meat Prices 


Average of semi-monthly prices at New York 
and Chicago for all grades of pork and good grade 
of other meats, in mostly cash and carry stores. 

Compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Prices are based on simple average 
of quotations received. 


NEW YORK. 
S ‘ > 
Beef: Ss 
Porterhouse steak .. . 
Sirloin steak 
Round steak ‘ 
Rib roast, Ist 6 cuts . 
Chuck roast 18 
Plate beef 
Lamb. 
Legs 
Loin chops 
Rib chops 
oo eee < 
Pork. 
Chops, center cuts.. . 


chops ° 
Stewing (breast) .. . 


survey showed the mixture of spri 
lamb with old crop fed lambs, also an 
endless array of various styles of lamb 
yokes, lamb shoulders and methods of 
cutting this forequarter cut, represent. 
ing about 36 per cent of the entire lamb 
carcass. This one cut alone caused 
most of the untruthful advertising, 


In an effort to standardize the method 
of cutting lamb carcasses at retail a 
specific set of descriptions and nomen- 
clature was assembled and presented to 
the progressive retailer dealers of the 
Bay District. 

The second three months’ period, de- 
voted entirely to pork cuts, revealed 
that lot ends of pork loins were being 
sold as center cut pork chops. In fact, 
there was little differentiation between 
any chops in the wholesale cut of pork 
loin. In an effort to eliminate difficul- 
ties here a second standard method of 
naming and advertising pork cuts was 
evolved. 


Beef Cuts Easily Varied. 


By far the greatest number of mis- 
representations in the naming of meat 
cuts occurred in the many cuts of beef. 

Flagrant examples encountered were 
a top chuck rolled in such a fashion as 
to imitate a sirloin roll by the addition 
of cod fat. Fillet steaks were cut from 
the rib and short loin in order to imi- 
tate a boneless cut. The term “New 
York cut” was applied to almost any 
portion of the animal, suggesting that 
this system of nomenclature might well 
be dropped by progressive, honest retail 
meat dealers. 


Both Better Business Bureaus oper- 
ated in an impartial manner in taking 
corrective measures, and treated Insti- 
tute and retail butcher organization 
members in the same manner that all 
other retailers were treated. 


In the case of short weight violators 
it was the practice to first issue a cita- 
tion before either the San Francisco 
deputy district attorney, or the Alameda 
County sealer of weights and measures, 
thus giving the retailer an opportunity 
to correct his practice. Excepting for 
some of the early cases, no warrants 
were requested for first offenders, and 
no publicity was given which might ad- 
versely affect the offending retailer's 
business. 

In the event of continued violations, 
those cited stipulated that they would 
not protest the issuance of a warrant; 
and every reasonable method will be 
used in an attempt to improve retail 
standards by forcing unethical retail- 
ers to stop their undesirable and illegal 
practices, 
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HOW DOES BEEF CUT OUT? 
Only by making frequent cutting 
tests can the meat retailer be sure how 
the carcasses and wholesale cuts he 
buys are cutting out, and his percent- 
age of income on the cost or selling 
price—whichever way he figures. 
Following is a test made by a retailer 
on the Pacific Coast. The side was cut 
California style. 
TEST ON SIDE OF STEER BEEF. 


te 
ae 3 
Ss 4 Poa a 
St. =. 593 ao 
“=e a2 =26 22 
Cut. eka EA a&Ebd aR 
teak ...+++. 8 18 20 $3.60 
= steak womnaees 9 20% 23 4.66 
rhouse & T 
— steaks ....-- 15 25 3.75 
Sirloin tips .....--- 4 9 25 2.25 
Rib steaks (5 ribs). 4 9 23 2.07 
Bottom roll .....-+- 2 5 25 1.25 
Top roll Piaausexere 5 18 .90 
rr 
—— oh ° na eegseee 2 10 -20 
ast (joint 
moat _ be eeoces 5 13 18 2.34 
Heel .cccsccccececcs 3 6 18 1.08 
Shanks (Shid. and 
as ) cccce 6 15 05 -15 
Round bone cuts 6% 16 17 2.72 
Chuck cuts ........ 10 22 15 3.30 
Neck (bone in)..... 8 19% 10 1.93 
Plate and Brisket. ..12 a 10 2.90 
BS ccccce é ee +e 
ann - eseeeeds 8% 12 1.05 
Flank steak .....-. 1 1% 20 .80 
Kidney .....-+--++05 % 1 10 -10 
Bones and waste.... 0 13% ceieee 
100 235 $35.15 
less 10 per cent shrink........--.-eeeeeees 1 
$84.10 
SD ata tele ned.ebe6e Vibes bee e caves eka 21.15 
ED ccccicdevcesectsssctrecoenccesneuses $12.95 


$34.10 (selling price) divided by $12.95 (profit) 
gives 37 per cent profit on the selling price. 


—— 
CHAINS GAIN BY ADVERTISING. 


Advantage gained by chains over in- 
dividual stores as a result of advertis- 
ing expenditure is pointed to by the 
Federal Trade Commission in reporting 
on that phase of its chain store study 
relating to kinds of advertising and 
expenditures therefor. This advertis- 
ing is predominantly newspaper, meat 
and grocery chains, for example, spend- 
ing 72.2 of their total advertising ap- 
propriation for publicity of this type. 
This is regarded as an important factor 
in the growth of such companies “and 
as an advantage which most indepen- 
dent competitors can not employ ex- 
cept to a limited degree.” 

The average per store cost of all 
forms of advertising for grocery and 
meat chains reporting detailed adver- 
tising expenditures in 1928, the year in 
Which the study was made, was $945. 
“The expenditure of this sum by the 
average independent grocery and meat 
dealer for advertising would be, ap- 
parently, unprofitable,” the commission 
points out, and concludes that “the in- 
dividual retailer in most lines is placed 
at a competitive disadvantage by the 
extensive newspaper advertising done 
by large chains in their respective 
fields,” 

The ratio of advertising expenditures 
to net sales, which averaged 1.52 per 
tent for all chains reporting total ad- 
vertising expenditures, ranged from 
0.51 per cent for the chains in the 501- 
1000 stores group to 3.74 per cent for 
chains in the 6-10 store class. A gen- 
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erally consistent downward tendency in 
the ratios of advertising expenditures 
to sales was apparent where there were 
increases in the sizes of the chains. 


——¢-—— 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 
Al Colburn has opened a meat mar- 
ket at Garvin, Minn. 
F. G. Netz has opened a meat mar- 
ket at Monango, N. D 


Fire recently destroyed the Mandel 
Grossman meat market in Michigan 
City, Ind. 

John Kohl will open a grocery and 
meat business at 4336 North 37th st., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

John Gorgen has opened a meat mar- 
ket at Mineral Point; Wis. 


Walter Smyczek will open a grocery 
and meat market at 1900 West Forest 
Home ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A. J. Barney has purchased an in- 
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terest in the Hewitt Meat Market at 
Ladysmith, Wis. 


William Wundram has opened a new 
cash and carry grocery and meat mar- 
ket at 2002 West Fourth st., Daven- 
port, Ia. Otto Kiesbuy is in charge 
of the meat department. 


C. Kranz will open a meat market 
*. 2394 South Lenox st., Milwaukee, 

is. 

George Bauer cof Spring Valley, Wis., 
has purchased the Karl Kramer Meat 
Market in Elmwood, Wis. 


The Uptown Cash grocery and meat 
market opened recently at 1423 Fif- 
teenth st., Moline, Ill. The establish- 
ment is operated by O. D. Pedersen and 
his son, Orla Pedersen. 


Carl Wicklund is now the manager 
of the People’s Market at Ft. Atkinson, 
Wis., and Calvin Held has been ap- 
pointed manager of the National Tea 
Company’s meat department in that 
city. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Oct. 26, 19383: 








Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (1) (300-500 LBS.) : 
NED 90:0 0000 60soeesn0esercusecesenes $10. Aer $10. Tae — eee ecces 
SEE icin beater danineakeeaakmeemaeele 9. a” 6 pw eenpeaiee 8. a «=>. eos eeeeene 
PR: o¢-nsvecncauespevbessencesonsie FO ee 2 fs eee 
CED. cccccticvereceeseccoceececeees 5.50@ 6.50 sane nnenee B.50G@ 6.00 «ss nocccvcces 
STEERS (500-600 LBS.) : 
EN :00s00600s00s sents sethesveud sus SY eee 10. 11.00 10.00@11.00 
Good " ETRE 8.50@10.00 9.00@10.00 
6 ese 6. 8.50 7.00@ 8.50 
Cee eee cecase 5. 6.00 6.00@ 7.00 
ae 9.50@10.50 y+ ee 
| ieee 8. 9.50 9.00@ 9.50 
.00 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.50 
REE \Gcpssicconcnsesesbanceceusssaee 9.00@ 9.50 9.00@10.00 9.50@10.50 9.50@10.00 
DEE. . Res betndoraneerneneneiecrekalions 8.00@ 9.00 Te 9.00 8.00@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.50 
COWS: 
MN: ‘hetaccesccesasteecsarecenevenek 6.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.50 
ee eee eae 5.00@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 5. 6.50 6.00@ 7.00 
DD . stat ccebeeneeutabesssunncbese 4.00@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.50 5 5.50 5.00@ 6.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2) 
nn SE A eee Te ey ee 11.00@12.00 11. 12.00 10. 12.00 10.00g 00 
ED sige Geslgninceeeeeengeseeeseaceness 9.00@11.00 9.00@11.00 8.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 
MED. Skuvavasnnsneawsenwacaweseees 7.00@ 9.00 7. 9.00 7.00@ 8.00 $e 9.00 
SUED -cbiebescdeeneebadbastcaneeenes 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 7. 8.00 
CALF (2) (3): 
SN th 54S CREKORENEDESANEERCOCENENS SeeCTeseee  daebbutees 7. . <a 
MEE bdcekbeeciocearenaccseenieses SevetNesEe © Seneekeain 6. 6, Sere 
ME: Gisele aUPraessieeedeeeeieeaeh CAGE RNESS <shneeaeen C.5GE CHO cccceccces 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
MI ivaVaehedececbesdesbeccseuawes 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 12. 13.00 
ME <cretdcccomes.yeeseebeeebanesesee 10.00@11.00 10.50@11.50 11. 12.50 1L. 12.00 
MEE eign ccveusaweepeesececatweenes 9.00@10.00 9.50@10.50 10.00@12.00 10.00@11.00 
GR, Diecscncccnecanenbeseccwenmne 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.50 C.COIS.CO ll ccccccvcee 
LAMB (39-45 LBS.): 
ME iain wien -00we nee kensbeeneaeonee 11.00@12.00 12.00@12.50 12.00@13.00 
11.00 10.50@11.50 ye+ tow 11.00@12.00 
0.00 9.50@1) 10. 11.50 10.00@11.00 
9.00 8.00@ 9.50 9.00GB10.00 «ss cecccccces 
MID. oi. Gutiannciedtenwstuanmncmusennaee 10.50@11.00 10.50@11.50 ibeogitoo 11.00@12.00 
WN) Nee RduiDsewevnwesesbeseesescceses 10.00@10.50 9.50@10.50 10. 11.00 10.00@11.00 
MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN: 

Caine Malbrana's Ghee vinmandineneoi 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 4. 5.50 4.50@ 5.00 
Re Se cee een ot 3.00@ 4.00 3.00@ 4.00 3.50@ 4.50 4.00@ 4.50 
REE) Stindbobha60005eswnsebegesceen 2.00@ 3.00 2.50@ 3.00 3. 3.50 3.00@ 4.00 

Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
TIE, GiGi ac cpacdnunnadeaneees 14.50@15.50 14.50@15.00 15.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 
MS. ea capi nbneteeaccemeeeaee 14, . 14.50@15.00 15.00@16.00 4.00@15.00 
PC ME. Coek tous sccaeessaoan oral 13.00@14.00 13.50@14.00 13.50@14.50 13.00@14.00 
BPE I Ble Sc ccescccrecscscoeeenes 10.50@11.50 10. 00 11.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 
SE Ms WM, cane veg tavedeeeewessone TUOD O60 cvvccvecce 9.00@10.00 9.50@11.00 
PICNICS: 
MBS cvcasewas~<ovessssetebok odeneevass COU GER  - cc ivenscas 7.50@ 8.50 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 
OE TB sida sccccccscconcécoewes 10.50@12.00 ww ween eee 11.50@13.00 11.00@12.50 
SPARE RIBS: 
Blalf aheets ...cccccccccccccccccccccs CRUE GOR lkkcecicevs” §«=—«_Reessrnee  ~  Hoveecccen 
TRIMMINGS: 
DE .g4-sccvseeenebeooseetnaweenane CET. ©. wvsccteves. ~ eetttaceusn > | cegggeurec 
ag an tee apt nRie Kt >: SURE. scsicccare’)cheeeeee > aeneaee 
(1) Includes heifer 450 lbs. down at 2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and 


Chicago. 
Chicago. (3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadel 4 
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Meat Packers’ Tools 


1— 6” Boning 
Steel 


1— 9” Solid Steel 
German Pattern, 2 Ib. 10 oz. 


Knife, Best Quality 


Offered 
at 


Market Cleaver, 


1—10” Roast Beef Tier, with eye 


1—12” Steak 


Substantial 


Knife, Straight or 


Cimeter Type (state which) 


1—14” Butcher Steel, Genuine ‘‘Dick’’ 
‘agnetized 


A. C. 


Saving! 


Wicke Mig. Co. 


414 Eastl02ndS8t.,.NewYork,N.Y. 


COMPLETE 


SET only 
$ 


Cash c.0.D. 
Fully Guaranteed! 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


R. E. Pearsall, produce department, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, was a 
visitor to New York for several days 
last week. 


Vice president and general manager 
Thomas H. Nash, Cleveland Provision 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, spent a day in 
New York on business last week. 


George A. Troutman, beef depart- 
ment, Swift & Company, central office, 
is spending a week in Chicago, while 
A. L. Scott, beef department, Chicago, 
and David Smith, beef department, 
Omaha, are visiting in New York. 


M. D. Harding, assistant general 
manager of plants, and F. A. Lindberg, 
engineering department, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, were in New York 
last week and visited the plant of the 
New York Butchers Dressed Meat Com- 
pany. 


W. R. Brown, legal department, Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago, visited New York 
for several days last week. Edward 
Seh, by-products department, Wilson & 


Co., New York plant, was in Chicago 
last week and attended the annual con- 
vention of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 


i Xe 


AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


At another large, interesting meeting 
this week the Eastern District Branch 
heard a talk by David Van Gelder on 
his recent experiences in Washington. 
This and other subjects were discussed 
at great length. Three men joined the 
membership ranks. The annual vaude- 
ville and dance will be held at Schwab- 
en Hall, Brooklyn, February 21, 1934. 
Fred Riester is chairman. 


The first meeting of the ball com- 
mittee for the annual dinner dance 
which is to be held under the combined 
sponsorship of Brooklyn, Jamaica and 
South Brooklyn Branches was held in 
the St. George Hotel Thursday of last 
week. Anton Hehn was elected chair- 
man; Chris Roesel, vice chairman; Harry 
Kamps, treasurer, and Leonard Sussel, 
secretary. Other committees will be 
appointed. The dinner dance will be 
held in the grand ballroom of St. 
George hotel, February 4, 1934. 




















Insure high quality, preserve 
bright color and add flavor 
to sausage with SUNFIRST 


Your Spice House can supply SUNFIRST 


October 28, 1933 


Meat, fish and poultry : seiz 
destroyed by the health departessata 
the city of New York during the week 
ended October 21, 1933, were as fol. 
lows: Meat—Brooklyn, 53 Ibs.; Man. 
hattan, 789 Ibs.; Queens, 110 Ibs,; total 
952 lbs. Fish—Brooklyn, 2 Ibs.’ Poy}, 
try—Manhattan, 50 Ibs. 


Oscar Schaefer, an active member of 
Ye Olde New York, having recovered 
from his recent illness, has again 
started in the retail meat trade. Dur. 
ing the week Mr. Schaefer opened his 
shop at 3925 Broadway, near 164th st. 
Manhattan. i 


S. Michaels, who has been located at 
221 Columbus ave. for the past twenty 
years, has completely remodeled his 
store into one of the finest complete 
food markets in New York City. 


a 


NO LESS BACON TO BRITAIN. 


Having failed to secure an agree- 
ment from exporting countries for re- 
ductions in cured pork import quotas 
scheduled for September 15, the British 
government has taken no further steps 
to change the quota, according to the 
American agricultural attache at Lon- 
don. Indications are that most countries 
are shipping bacon and ham in about 
the volume agreed to prior to Septen- 
ber 15, but there has been no agree- 
ment reached with respect to current 
shipments. 

During August and September, favor- 
able weather conditions maintained de- 
mand for cured pork at higher than 
seasonal levels. Shipments in late Auv- 
gust were made lighter than in late 
July and early August so as to keep 
the total within the agreed quota limit. 
The resulting shrinkage in supplies 
drove bacon prices to levels above any 
reached since September, 1930. The 
total quota rate prevailing before Sep- 
tember 15 was about 82,000,000 pounds 
of bacon and ham monthly, of which 
about 6,900,000 pounds were allotted to 
the United States. 

— 
GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 

Hog prices at Berlin for the week 
ended October 12 were quoted at $14.8 
per cwt. compared with $15.04 the pre- 
vious week and $8.64 the same time 8 
year ago. Lard in tierces at Hamburg 
was reported at $12.93 per cwt. com- 
pared with $13.22 last week and $8.06 
last year. 


Standard 1500-lb. 
Ham Curing Casks 
Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Warsaw, Illinois 
Write for Prices and Delivery 





























The Cudahy Packing Co 
Importers and Exporters of 


Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North LaSalle Street 





Chicago, U. S. A. 
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ambar The real test of a carton is its ability to ring the cash 

nd $8.06 register. A survey of Sutherland-made cartons shows 

— astonishing evidence of the dollar-and-cents value of 

sks dramatic designing. Our experienced artists combine 

i creative talent with merchandising sense. Perhaps 
they can redesign your package to increase sales. 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, good 
Cows, common to medium 
Bulls, common to medium 


LIVE CALVES. 
Vealers, goed to am 


Vealers, common ....... ° 


LIVE LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, medium 


DRESSED HOGS. 
90-140 Ibs., good to choicg. .$ 7.37%4@ 7.63% 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native, heavy... 
Choice, native, light.. 
Native, common to fair. 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 lbs 

Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lbs 
Good to choice heifers. ......-.seseeee++ 
Good to choice COWS. ...+.-++-+++00- eves 
Gommon to fair cows......++.++- eocccce 
Fresh bologna bulls.......-sssseeseseees 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 


3 ribs.. 
DER, cncconcssssece 
loins....- 14 


8 lbs. avg.. 
6 lbs. avg... 
6 lbs. avg. 


Tenderlo ns, 
6 _ beans 


Tenderloins, 5 
Shoulder cl 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. .14 
fresh | 


as 
: Mit ascdecceseed 4 
But regular, estern ccccccdh 
Hamme, West , fresh, 10@12 Ibs. ave. ell Giiy 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 lbs. 
average 
Pork mmings, extra | 
p a regular 50% lean 


@10 lbs. av......11 
© IDS. BV... cc ccccccccccccckh 
GRR. ccccccee 

» heavy 





FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d...... 
Sweetbreads, beef .....cccccccccccce 
Sweetbreads, TONE. cccecscccccccceces 
DY CEE 6e00:000.0000600006000060 
ny MED Gervescaieseeseetence 


——_Saanlteaeeaeteameape i 
Se: -  heppumenapnoepepennene 
BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


COE ceccveceniccecescccece 
Breast fat 

BED GUND. Kcccscccvesscseseos 
a 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 914-12% 1214-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals...12 1.50 1.90 
Prime No. 2 veals...11 . 
Buttermilk No. 1....10 
Buttermilk No. 2.... 9 





bey 


ann 


3433 


Creamery, extras (92 score)............ 
Creamery, first (91 score).............. 
Centralized (90 score).........eseeeee0-21 


EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 


Special 
ay 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via express 
Fowls, Leghorn 
Chickens, Rocks . 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box— 
Western, 60 to Ibs. - peng Dees 2 
Western, 48 to Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb... ht 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...10 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 9 


Chickens—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box— 


60 2» b> Ibs. to dozen, 
48 to & a to dozen, 


‘Western, 30 to 35 ihe. to dozen, Ib... 
Ducks— 

SE SNL Sadivcntesencesbssuceonted 14 
Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per Ib..............20 
Turkeys, frozen, No, 1— 


PD EE Ge decssecsccceeesss oseegen 
Young hens ... 


Fowls, frozen—dry pka.—12 to box— 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., = Ib.. 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., pe 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib.. 


a 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of butter at Chicago, New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended Oct. 
21, 1983: 

Scores 93 92 90 88 

23 20% 18 

New ° eee 24 21% 19 
. ares. oe 25 22 19% 
25 21% 18% 


Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 


4 89 88 
19 18 
31% doe io” 


Chicago 


cities (tubs): 


Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
year. 1933. 1932. 


43,802 2, oy 011 Fg hig 
68,813 71,387 55,800 3,3 


‘ws 8 06,026 3,265,757 
Boston . 18,802 19,371 15,812 1,063,011 611 
Phila. .. 18, 17,157 21,934 1,059,828 1,028,529 


Receipts of butter by 
This Last 
week. week. 


Chicago. 76,887 65,394 
= 


Total 182,945 173,309 137,348 8,409,876 7,863,163 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


Sam 
5 Out Onhand week ay 
Oct.21. Oct.21. Oct.23. last year. 


«+ -415,1 53,506. 17,595,295 

19,468,998 — 9,412/703 
5,760,876 4,646,445 
2,948,319 2,052,479 


Chicago 
= Sork: 157, ti 
800 


Phila. 5,160 

















eens 





Total ...578,826 81,684,403 33,706,922 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS, 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY, 
Ammoniates, 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per 
basis ex vessel — ports: 
October Decem 


@24.00 


ou 

2.25 

+2.40 & 10¢ 
2.75 & 10¢ 


to 
Ammonium wy ry double bags, 
per 100 Ibs., New York 
Blood dried, ibe 5 or unit 
Fish scrap, 
10% B. L. 
Fish 
mo 


ammonia, 
P. f.0.b. fish factory. . 
ano, sa 13@14% am- 
a, 10% B 


acidulated, 6% ammo- 
A.P.A. Del’d aan. 
ME dh ctnauagiedesGelucdesietane ° 
Soda nitrate, per net ton.. 
in 200-lb. ba, 


Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo- 


TB aecccccccccesescees 


~~ 5 bone meal, ,geemet, ' and 
SR ORS cn ccccerseces 
South American, 
per ton, c.i.f.. 
Baiti- 


Bone meal, raw, 
4% and 50 bags. 
Sapuapnengiate, e Falk, f.o.b. 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


Potash, 
Manure ine 80% bulk, per ton..... 
Kalnit, on Ae fon. coccece 
sri tn bags, Ber once 
© in bags, per n... eocce eoce 
Less discount 5%. 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
50% unground ............ 
BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin Danah, ore 48 to 50 ibs., 
Flat oan ae ones, avg. 40 to 45 “Ibs. 
Binck or striped hoofs, per ‘ton... 45. 
White hoofs, per ton.............. 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 


70.00 
Horns, according to grade........... 15.009200.0 
—_@—- 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Oct. 21, 1933, with comparisons: 
Prev. »~ 9 
8,413 


+ 75.00@ 85.0 


West. drsd. meats: 


Steers, 

Cows, 

Bulls, a 

Veals, carcasses... 
bs, carcasses. 

Mutton, carcasses. 

Beef cuts, Ibs.... 

Pork cuts, Ibs.... 


Local slaughters: 


Zs 
RSESER2 


» 
fk. #8 
58 


ea 
£2 


75,936 
fe 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended October 21, 1933: 

Week 
ended Prev. 
West. drsd. meats: Oct. 21. week. 


Steers, carcasses ...... 
ws, carcasses 

Bulls, carcasses 

Veals, carcasses ...... 


1, 
552 
1,465 
14,234 
1,396 
490,369 


2,109 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended Oct. 21, 1933, 
with comparisons: 











eek. 88.85. 
$6=2— RSEEER 
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For Quality Meat 


| 
| 
| Products 





KUTMIXER 





Write for 


circular 


| THE HOTTMANN 
MACHINE CO. 
3325 ALLEN STREET 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MEAT BAGS 


BURLAP 
STOCKINETTE 


E.S.HALSTED ECO. Inc. 


64 PEARL ST.. NEW YORKCITY 
Joseph Wahiman. 
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Superior Packing Co. 
Price Quality 








Service 


Chicago St. Paul 








DRESSED BEEF 


BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 
Carlots Barrel Lots 














$< 


Liberty 
ALS Bell Brand 


_ Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
| EG. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















| 
Arbogast & Bastian Company 
MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 
CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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3 young men... 
and an IDEA 


EVENTY YEARS AGO— several 
years before the Union Stock Yards 
were founded — three far-sighted young 
men went into the canned meat business 
in Chicago. Their names were Arthur A. 
Libby, Archibald McNeill, and Charles P. 
Libby. 

At the start they had nothing but a 
little plant —its capacity was six cattle 
a day — and an idea. The idea was this: 
they believed that high quality was the 
most important thing in business. 

It wasn’t so easy to attain a high 
standard in those days. The country 
was just beginning to recover from an 
exhausting war; business conditions, par- 
ticularly in the rapidly expanding West, 
were unsettled. Markets were unorgan- 
ized; in order to obtain the best cattle at 
the right price, the senior Libby had to 
go regularly to the South Water Street 
Market at two o’clock in the morning to 
select them. 


The best packing methods of the day 
were crude and inefficient . . . soon the 
Libby firm began to make improvements. 
The use of ice in curing beef (it had pre- 
viously been thought possible to cure it 
only in cold weather) ; refrigerator boxes 
for shipping fresh meats and vegetables; 
most important of all, the methods and 
tapered container which made it possible 
to pack corned beef as we know it today 
— all these are Libby developments. 

Starting in 1905, Libby has added 
foods other than meats to its line. There 
are now over 100 fine foods under the 
famous Libby label. But throughout this 
great expansion the guiding policy of the 
company has remained unchanged — 
after seventy years Libby still puts qual- 
ity first. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 


Chicago 


Pr 
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UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 


J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 
City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 


Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 
Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 


Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 
ios aoe tar ee River NEW YORK CITY Murray a wae 






































DED 
Sheep — Beef — Hog eS 


Cc A * I N G ¥ SAUSAGE CASINGS 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney 
HIGH QUALITY Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 
PROMPT SERVICE 
FAIR PRICES Phone Gramercy 3665 


M. J. SALZMAN Co., Inc. | || Sch eisheimer & Fellerman 


619 W. 24th Place, Chicago SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Cable Masalz, Liebers, Bentley Code Selected Hog and Sheep Casings a Special N 
Ave. A, cor. 20th St. New York, 





























eames 
_—e 














“The Skins You Love to Stuff” Hammett & Matanle, Ltd. 


CASING IMPORTERS 
23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 


Early & Moor, Inc. Shell 














SAUSAGE CASINGS SAYER & COMPANY, INC. 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. 
Exporters 139 Blackstone St. SAUSAGE CASINGS 
Importers Boston, Mass. 208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone—Pulaski 3260 
































HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 
723 West Lake Street Chicago 

















7 
eG MARLAND Co., INC. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
Cable : 
Address 4018-4022 SOUTH EMERALD AVENUE 
Bentley CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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For 50 years Oscar Mayer & Co. have 
served a discriminating trade with 
fine meats and meat food delicacies 


APPROVED BRAND 
Meats of Good Taste 


OSCAR MAYER & CO. 


Founded 1883 



































MR. PORK PACKER :- Ask Yourself These Questions 


Am I getting the highest possible yields from products? 
Are all my operations as efficient as they could be? 








Flexible Leather: $1.00 


extra. 


Order NOW! 


= 


Utilizing the hog carcass to best ad- 
vantage is a day-to-day problem. Only 
by studying markets and checking 
against tests of the best experience can 
profitable results be secured in daily 
plant operation. 


This book shows the pork packer how 
to operate to best advantage. It is a 
“test book” rather than a “text book.” 
Figuring tests is emphasized and im- 
portant factors in operation in all de- 
partments are discussed. 


This book is a practical discussion of 
best methods for getting results, backed 
up by test figures, which every alert 
pork packer needs and should have. 








CHAPTER HEADINGS 


I—Hog Buying 

Il—Hog Killing 
Itl—Handling Fancy Meats 
I'V—Chilling and Refrigeration 
V—Pork Cutting 

ViI—Pork Trimming 
VIl—Hog Cutting Teste 


VITI—M and Converting 
Pork Cua 


(X—Lard Manufacture 
X—Provision Trading Rules 
XI—Curing Pork Meats 


XIV—Sausage and Cooked 
Meats 

XV—Rendering  Inedible 
Products 

XVI—Labor and Cost Distribu- 
tion : 

X VlI—Merchandising 





Book Department—THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 South Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
Remittance must be sent with order. 








Position Wanted 






Position Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 





Sausage Foreman 


Position wanted by sausage foreman 
with many years’ experience in manufac- 
turing high-grade sausage. Can take full 
charge. Run department at minimum cost 
with results. 




















Willing to or 1 't if 


























conditions are satisfactor W-415, THE 
NATIONAL PROV ISIONER, WOT ‘’ Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 











Sausage Foreman 


Expert sausagemaker seeks connection 
with small or medium-sized progressive 
firm. Exceptional ability in producing 
complete line of meat specialties. Knows 
how to get results. Will go anywhere 
opportunity warrants. P. O. Box 60, La 
Junta, Colo. 








First-Class Sausagemaker 


First-class sausagemaker and all-around 
packinghouse man wants position. Can 
make all kinds of sausage, meat loaves, 
boiled and baked hams, chile, etc. Can do 
work in packinghouse and not afraid of 
work. Will go anywhere on trial. Wm. 
Wendling, P. O. Box 4, Uniontown, Penn. 


















































Sausage Foreman 


Sausage expert with knowledge of all 
products, including specialties, is avail- 
able. Knows costs and can make quality 
product from any materials. Experienced 
in latest cures and methods. W-417, THE 
































NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dear- 
Chicago, Ill. 








born St., 



















Superintendent 


Want position as superintendent. Practical ex- 
perience covering beef and pork, killing, cutting, 
curing, etc. Can produce results with least labor 
cost. Now employed. Want to change for good 
reason. Will go anywhere, Wast preferred. Can 
furnish references from past and present employ- 
ers. W-398, The National Provisioner, 407 8. 
Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 


















































Men Wanted 





Superintendent 


Wanted, plant superintendent for 
medium-sized processing and quality sau- 
sage manufacturing plant in Philadelphia. 
No slaughtering. Reply stating salary ex- 
—— _ Re hm record covering 
la. ye W-414, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Yoo Madison Ave., New 
York City, 








Misc. for Sale & Wanted 


Slicing Machine 
For sale, one new U. S. Slicing Ma. 
chine, stacker type, Model 150, 299 
volts, A.C. FS-413, THE Nationa, 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 





Rendering Equipment 


For sale, Recessed Filter Presses, ali 
sizes; Lard Rolls; Dopp Jacketed Ke Ketter 
Hammer Mills; Disintegrators; M elters: 
Cookers; Mixers; Ice chines; Boilers; 

mps; etc. Send for latest’ bulletin. 
What machinery have you for sale? 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., ING 
14-19 Park Row, New York City. 








Used Sausage Machinery 


For sale, 1 No. 48-B cutter and motor; 
1 No. 48-T self-emptying silent cutter 
and motor; No. 32-B cutter and motor; 
500-lb. air stuffer; 400-Ib. air stuffer, 
F. S. 410, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 





Sell or Lease Packing Plant 


For sale or lease, bargain. Small packingplant 
with machinery, motors, 15-ton compressor; 1,600- 
ft. cooler; floor space with overhead tracks; boiler, 
cooking tank, etc. Ready for operation. Located 
just outside city, Evansville, Ind., of 120,000 
population. Improved road near stock yards. 
Write Mrs. Lula Jenkins, 3178 New York S&t., 
Cocoanut Grove, Florida. 





Packinghouse Machinery 


For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant. 
Guaranteed in A-1 condition. Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





















Your Sausage Troubles 





Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











































































Sausage Factory Outfit 


Wanted, 100-pound chopper, grinder, 400-pound 
mixer, 100-pound stuffer; scrapple kettle, direct- 
connected motors; or complete sausage factory 
outfit. Section smokehouse, section cooler. Will 
consider separate pieces. Machinery must be in 
good condition. State cash price, also terms. 
W-416, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





Bone Crusher 


Wanted, used bone crusher. Write 
W-418, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 











GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


gs, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 
405 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 
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Columbus, Ohio 








New York Office: 410 W. 











The Columbus Packing Company 


PURE MEAT 
PRODUCTS Ww, 
res euexins 3 





Pork and Beef Packers 


Schenk Bros., Managers 
14th St. 


RATH 


a 














Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, Iowa 


= 
The 
PACKING CO. 


% 
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CARLO SHIPPERS 





























HORMEL) 


own GOOD FOOD 7. eee oe 


or Jour Routes in Principal 

















Plant at Austin, we SX 


Distributing Centers. 





Shippers of Carloads and Mixed Cars of Pork, Beef, Lamb, Veal, Provisi 


ALSO A FULL LINE OF QUALITY DRY SAUSAGE 











al 











THE E. KAHN’S SONS Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 


| WEw YORK PHILADELPHIA rey oy BOSTON 
&. L. Woodruff W. OC. Ford TA P. G. Gray Co. 
6 W. 14th St. 38N.DelawareAv. 631 Penn. ee M.W.° 148 State St. 





St. Louis 


Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 


HAMS and BACON 
“Deliciously Mild” 
New York Office—410 W. 14th Street 
REPRESENTATIVES 


a & MeLetchie, Boston 


Washington, D. ©. 
L. Roeder, Philadelphia =D. Amise {Qaltimare, Ma. 

















Hunter Packing Company 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


Straight and Mixed Cars 
of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 











F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 








ya Jacos Don Pacmne Co 
BuFFALo ~ OMAHA 
WicHITA 


Ds Ph 
. “HAMS a ee 


Shippers of 
straight and mixed cars 4% 
of pork. beef, sausage, provisions “wae, os 























|, 


Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. 77? *3°"";\"" Philadelphia 


CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 
We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 
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Marland Co., Inc 
Massachusetts Importing Co 
Mayer & Sons, H. J 
Mayer & Co., Oscar 
Menges, Mange, Inc 
Meyer Packing Co., H. H 
Mongolia Importing Co., 
Mono Service Co. 

Morrell & Co., John 
Murray Iron Works Co 


Nuckolls Packing Co 


166 


Oppenheimer Casing Co 


Salzman Co., Inc., M. J 

Sayer & Co., Inc 

Schluderberg, Wm.-T. J. Kurdle Co... 165 
Schweisheimer & Fellerman 
Self-Locking Carton Co 

Smith Paper Co., H. P 

Smith’s Sons Co., John E. 

Solvay Sales Corp. 46 
Southwestern Poultry Growers Assn. 63 
Sparks, H. L. & Co 

Specialty Manufacturers Sales Co...12, 13 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co 

Stange Co., Wm. J 

Stedman's Foundry & Machine Works 47 
Sunfirst ° . 156 
Superior Packing Co.....6cccccedeagne 159 
Sutherland Paper Co. 17, 132, 157 
Swift & Company..... 4th Cover 


Theurer-Norton Provision Co 
Thomas-Albright Co. 
Tovrea Packing Co... 

Trunz Pork Stores, Inc 


United Cork Companies 
United Dressed Beef Co. 


Van Loam & Co... .ccccvccosscruses iam 
Vilter Mfg. Co 

Visking Corp. 

Vogt & Sons, Inc., F. G 


Wepsco Steel Products Co 

West Carrollton Parchment Co 

Weston Trucking & For. Co 

Wicke Mfg. Co., 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulv. Co.. 140 
Wilmington Provision Co 

Wilson & Co 

Wynantskill Mfg. Co.......--e+e+eee8 138 


While every precaution is taken to Insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of an occasional change or omission in the prepara: 


tion of this index. 











Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 











Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 
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HONEY BRAND| 


Hams — Bacon 
\f Spiced Ham 
Pork 


Luncheon Meat 
Beef Veal Lamb 


Sausage Specialties 


Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Il. 











Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


: Hams 
‘|| (aaa John J. Felin & Co., Ine. 


Bacon 
z : Lard 
4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 
ce 


= EASTER BRAND 


oe | Meat Food Products 
Metcalf St. ‘The Danahy Packing Co. 




















Buffalo, N. Y. 
WHITE LILY BRAND HAMS AND BACON 
| ““Try ’em—they’re dif ferent’’ 

DUNLEVY-FRANKLIN COMPANY, PITTSBURG, PA. 


C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 
Utica, N. Y 


Manufacturers of 





























foods of Unmatched Quality 


/Sesnay 


HAMS — BACON 
LARD — SAUSAGE 


SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 
QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 




















The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co 
Meat Packers 

















Baltimore, Md. 
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of any kind that 
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Heekin Cans 


Attractive, colorful, lithographed cans certainly create an impression of | 
quality. Today, neither the dealer nor the consumer wants merchandise 


Heekin has served packers with lithographed cans for every require- 
ment. Today Heekin personal service is ready to assist you in making 


The Heekin Can Co. 


— 





is not packed in an attractive container. For years 


more beautiful . . 
chaser. 


- More attractive for the pur- 
Write for information. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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54 POUNDS . 
CAPACITY 


Air 





times. 


tank, and motor 
H.P.), 
little space in 
sausage room. 


equipment. 


All ready to oper- 
ate — simply at- 
tach to nearest 
light line. 








331 N. Second St. 


RANDALL Compressed 


Stuffer 


Small, compact unit 
pays for itself many 
ves time 
and labor in the sau- 
sage room and will 
rove a money-sav- 
ng investment. Con- 
structed on single- 
base, including stuff- 
er, air compressor, 


it requires 


Write us for details on 
this low cost, profitable 






R. T. RANDALL & CO. 


Equipment for Sausage Makers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


our COD 


Language-- 



























Economy has been the keyword! 
Constant improvements have been 
made to afford close control of 
production costs. The 


McDONALD REEL OVEN 


(formerly the Meek Reel Oven) 





(A 
the 


ends waste and high over- 
head—provides a profit for 
the meat baker—through 








Fuel 
Space 
Time 
Labor 


Materials 


Economy 
Economy 
Economy 
Economy 
Economy 













WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 


Bruce MCDONALD COMPANY 











Tatiana oKANSAS CITY, MO. 
A ; . 
2 = Nr, RED DEVIL 
CABINET OVENS 





































GRINDERS 


successfully handle 
Tankage, Cracklings 
(Including Edible), 
Bone, Glue Products, 
Milk Products, Spices. 








Prater Pulverizer Co., 1829 So. 55th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


eae 
“‘The Most Satisfactory Grinder” 


because — 


Each Blue Streak is built to meet a specific grind- 
ing problem. ; 
Your grinding requirements are carefully studied 
and an individually built Blue Streak is supplied to 
give you maximum grinding satisfaction. 

Good management requires you to know more about 
this newest personal service in the grinder field. 
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The logi 
" the ma me — to go for improved m 
in serving sii uM wen 30 years have — equipment 
designs of machine acking Industry with cut great pride 
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eat handling 
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ANCO Engi 
ngineers ar 

ment selections to e always prepared to gui 

always be depend a greatest advantag guide your equip- 

: e e : 

— upon to furnish and ANCO can 

, is always the cheap you with the best, which 
est. : 


IH 


Eastern Offi 
ce: 5 
323 S. Western Boulevard, weste 
estern Office: 
| 


117 Lib 
. New oe ~~ 
an Franc reet 
isco, Calif. 
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